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There are 
many points about 
Cottolene, the new vege- 
table shortening, which 
commend it at once to the 
housekeepers of America, and 
which have made it the most 
popular food-product of the day. 


COTTOLENE 


Excels in composition, purity, cleanliness, Bates we es ae, GaP I . ; (es 
healthfulness, flavor, digestibility and aa ‘ ew ST el! ; ro 
economy. Its entrance into a home a 
means a benefitto every inmate. Don’t 
try to keep house without it. Sold way 


in 3 and 5 lb. pails by all grocers. 
Made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Cc ’ St. Louis, New York, 
on, Philadelphia, 
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Montreal, Put a piece of Ivory Soap in the dainty basket mother love 5y 
San Francisco. . . ‘| 
prepares for the baby. Pure, unscented white soap, like the Py: 

Ivory, is the best for the rose-leaf skin of the new comer. 4 

Scents too often disguise impurities that would injure it. Be ry 


wise in time, before the mischief is done. 

Dr. James C. White, of Harvard University, says: ‘‘’ There 
is no positive virtue in Castile Soap for ordinary purposes ; the 
simpler the soap the better.’’ 













The success of Cottolene has brought out 
A, numerous imitations—as undesirable as the 
i} lard which Cottolene displaces. Avoid them 
’/ by simply insisting on having the genuine | 
Cottolene in the original pails. | 
| 
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((aticura Soap 


For the 

CLEAR COMPLEXION, LUXURIANT HAIR, H b 
Spotless Arms, Soft White Hands, and Shapely air and 
Nails are produced by Curticura Soap, the purest, = 
sweetest, and most effective skin purifier and beautifier g | . Ski 
of this or any age. It is so because it strikes at ee » in 
the cause of bad complexions, falling hair, and simple 
baby blemishes, viz.: The Clogged, Irritated, In- 
flamed, Overworked, or Sluggish Pore. 


For Summer Blcmishes 


Because of its delicate medication Cuticura Soap is 
the most soothing, cooling, purifying and healing appli- 
cation for summer rashes, tan, sunburn, freckles, bites 
and stings of insects, irritations, chafings and undue or 
offensive perspirations, as well as cleansing the scalp 
and invigorating the hair. 

For distressing facial eruptions, pimples, blackheads, 
irritations of the scalp, dry, thin, and falling hair, red, 
rough hands, and simple rashes and blemishes of child- 
hood, it is absolutely incomparable. 


Sales greater than combined sales of all other skin 
and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPCRATION, Sole Proprietors, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. ay 
“Att AsouT THE SKIN, SCALP AND Harr,” 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations and 100 Testimonials, mailed free to any address. 
k of poe value to every sufferer. 
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LETTER NO. XVIII 


BUXTON. 
HAVE begun to take 
the baths. There 


really is so little to 
doin this place that 
I couldn’t help it, 
and so, while Jone 
was off tending to his hot soaks, I thought 
I might as well try the thing myself. At 
any rate it would fill up the 
time when I was alone. I 
find I like this sort of bathing 
very much, and I wish I had 
begun it before. It reminds 
me of a kind of medicine for 
colds that you used to make 
for me, madam, when I first 
came to the canal-boat. It 
had lemons and sugar in it, 
and it was so good I remem- 
ber I used to think that I 
would like to go into a linger- 
ing consumption, so that I 
could have it three times a 
day, until I finally passed 
away like a lily on a snow- 
bank. 

Jone’s been going about a 
good deal in a bath-chair and 
doesn’t mind my walking 
alongside of him. He says it 
makes him feel easier in his 
mind on the whole. 

Mr. Poplington came two 
or three days ago, and he is 
stopping at our hotel. We 
three have hired a carriage 
together two or three times 
and have taken drives into 
the country. Once we went 
to an inn, the Cat and Fid- 
dle, about five miles away on 
a high bit of ground called 
Axe Edge. It is said to be 

















kitchen our meals could be cooked; at 
that table we could eat them; in these 
rooms we could sleep; in these gardens 
and courts we could roam; we could actu- 
ally live here!’’ We haven’t seen any 
other romance of the past that we could 
say that about, and to this minute it puz- 
zles me how any duke in this world could 
be content to own a house like this and not 
live in it. But I suppose he thinks more 
of water-pipes and electric lights than he 





the highest tavern in England, 
and it’s lucky that it is, for 
that’s the pow recommenda- 
tion it’s got. The sign in 
front of the house has on it a cat on its hind- 
legs playing a fiddle, with a look on its 
face as if it was saying, ‘‘It’s pretty poor, 
but it’s the best I can.do for you.”’ 

Inside is another painting of a cat play- 
ing a fiddle, and truly that one might be 
saying, ‘‘Ha! Ha! You thought that that 
picture on the sign was the worst picture 
you ever saw in your life, but now you see 
how you are mistaken.”’ 

Up on that high place you get the rain 
fresher than you do in Buxton, because it 
hasn’t gone so far through the air, and it’s 
mixed with more chilly winds than any- 
where else in England, I should say. But 
everybody is bound to go to the Cat and 
Fiddle at least once, and we are glad we 
have been there and that it is over. I like 
the places near the town a great deal better, 
and some of them are very pretty. One 
day we two and Mr. Poplington took a ride 
on top of a stage to see Haddon Hall and 
Chatsworth. 

Haddon Hall is to me like a dream of 
the past come true. Lots of other old 
places Lave seemed like dreams, but this 
one was right before my eyes, just as it 
always was. Ofcourse you must have read 
all about it, madam, and I am not going to 
tell it over again. But think of it; a grand 
old baronial mansion, part of it built as far 
back as the eleven hundreds, and yet in 
good condition and fit to live in. That is 
what I thought as I walked through its 
banqueting hall and courts and noble cham- 
bers. ‘“‘Why,” said I to Jone, “in that 
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Chatsworth they charge you more, give 
you less, and treat you worse. When it 
came to taking us through the grounds 
Jone and I struck. We left the gang we 
was with, and being shown where to find a 
gate out of the place, we made for that 
gate and waited until our coach was ready 
to take us back to Buxton. 

It is a lot of fun going to the theatre here. 
It doesn’t cost much, and the plays are 
good and generally funny, and a rheumatic 
audience is a very jolly one. The people 
seemed glad to forget their backs, their 
shoulders and their legs, and they are 
ready to laugh at things that are only half 
comic, and keep up a lively chattering be- 
tween the acts. It’s fun to see them when 
the play is over. The bath-chairs that have 
come after some of them are brought right 
into the building, and are drawn up just 
like carriages after the theatre. The first 
time we went I wanted ca to stop a while 
and see if we didn't hear somebody call 
out, ‘‘Mrs. Barchester’s bath-chair stops 
the way!’’ but he said I expected too 
much, and would not wait. 

We sit about so much in the gardens, 
which are lively when it is clear, and not 
bad even in a little drizzle, that we’ve got 
to know a good many of the people, and 
although Jone’s a good deal given to read- 
ing, I like to sit and watch them and see 
what they are doing. 

When we first came here I noticed a 
good-looking young woman who was 


hauled about in a bath-chair, generally 
with an open book in her lap, which she 
never seemed to read much because she 
was always gazing around as if she was 
Before long I 


looking for something. 
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I can’t help taking one side or the other, 
and as you may well believe, madam, I 
wouldn’t be likely to take that of the old, 
bottle-nosed man’s side. I had not been 
noticing these people for more than two or 
three days when one morning, when Jone 
and me was sitting under an umbrella, for 
there was a little more rain than common, 
I saw these two young people in their 
bath-chairs coming along, side by side, and 
talking just as hard as they could. At first 
I was surprised, but I soon saw how things 
was: the old gentleman couldn’t come out 
in the rain. It was plain enough from the 
way these two young people looked at 
each other, that they was in love, and 
although it most likely hurt them just as 
much to come out into the rain as it would 
the old man, love is all powerful, even 
over rheumatism. 

Pretty soon the clouds cleared away 
without notice, as they do in this country, 
and it wasn’t long before I saw away off 
the old man’s bath-chair coming along 
lively. His bottle-nose was sticking up in 
the air and he was looking from one side 
to the other as hard as he could. Thetwo 
lovers had turned off to the right and gone 
over a little bridge and I couldn’t see them, 
but by the way that old nose shook as it 
got nearer and nearer to me, | saw they 
had reason to tremble, though they didn’t 
know it. 

When the old father reached the narrow 
path he did not turn down it, but kept 
straight on and I breathed a sigh of deep 
relief. But the next instant | remembered 
that the broad path turned not far beyond 
and that the little one soon ran into it, and 
so it could not be long before the father 
and the lovers would meet. 
I like to tell Jone everything 
I am going to do, when I am 
sure that he’ll agree with me 
that it is right, but this time 
I could not bother with ex- 
»alanations, and so I just told 
1im to sit still for a minute, 
for I wanted to see some- 
thing, and I walked after the 
young couple as fast as I 
could. When I got to them, 
for they hadn't gone very far, 
I passed the young woman’s 
bath-chair and then I looked 
around and I said to her, ‘‘I 
beg your pardon, miss, but 
there is an old gentleman 
looking for you, but as I think 
he is coming round this way, 
you'll meet him if you keep 
on this path.’’ ‘Oh, my!”’ 
said she unintentionally, and 
then she thanked me very 
much, and I went on and 
turned a corner and went 
back to Jone, and pretty soon 
the young man’s bath-chair 
passed us going toward the 
gate, he looking three-quar- 
ters happy, and the other 
quarter disappointed, as 
lovers are if they don’t get 
the whole loaf. 
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TO THE CAT AND FIDDLE 


does of the memories of the past and time- 
hallowed traditions. 

As for me, if I had been Dorothy Vernon, 
there’s no man on earth, not even Jone, 
that could make me run away from such a 
place as Haddon Hall. They show the 
stairs down which she tripped with her 
lover when they eloped, but if it had been 
me it would have been up those stairs I 
would have gone. Mr. Poplington didn’t 
agree a bit with me about the joy of living 
in this enchanting old house, and neither 
did Jone, I am sure, although he didn’t 
say so much. But then they are both 
men, and when it comes to soaring in the 
regions of romanticism you must not expect 
too much of men. ; 3 

After leaving Haddon Hall, which I did 
backward, the coach took us to Chatsworth, 
which is a different sort of a place alto- 
gether. It is a grand palace, at least it was 
built for one, but now it is an enormous 
show place, bright and clean and sleek, 
and when we got there we saw hundreds of 
visitors waiting to goin. They was taken 
through in squads of about fifty, with a 
man to lead them, which he did very much 
as if they was a drove of cattle. 

The man who led our squad made us 
step along lively, and I must say that never 
having been in a drove before, Jone and I 
began to get restive long before we got 
through. As for the show, I like the Brit- 
ish Museum a great deal better. There is 
ever so much more to see there and you 
have time to stop and look at things. At 


_I see anything of 


found out what she was looking for, for 
every day, sooner or later, generally 
sooner, there came along a bath-chair with 
a good-looking young man in it. He had 
a book in his lap, too, but he was never 
reading it when I saw him, because he was 
looking for the young woman ; and as soon 
as they saw each other they began to smile, 
and as they passed they always said some- 
thing, but didn’t stop. I wondered why 
they didn’t give 
their pullers a rest 
and have a good 
talk if they knew 
each other, but be- 
fore long I noticed 
not very far behind 
the young lady’s 
bath-chair was al- 
ways another bath- 
chair with an old 
gentleman in it with 
a bottle-nose. After 
a while I found out 
that this was the 
young lady’s father, 
because sometimes 
he would call to her 
and have her stop, 
and then she gener- 
ally seemed to get 
some sort of a 
scolding. 

Of course, when 


this kind going on, 


From that day until yester- 
day, which was a full week, I 
came into the gardens every 
morning, sometimes even 
when Jone didn’t want to 
come, because I wanted to see as much of 
this love business as I could. For my own 
use in thinking of them I named the young 
man Pomeroy and the young woman An- 
gelica, and as for the father, I called him 
Snortfrizzle, being the worst name I could 
think of at the time. But I must wait until 
my next letter to tell you the rest of the 
story of the lovers, and I am sure you will 
be as much interested in them as I was. 
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LETTER NO. XIX 
BuXTON. 

E leave Buxton to-morrow, and I have 
a good many things to tell you, but 
I will first finish the story of Angelica and 
Pomeroy. I think the men who pulled the 
bath-chairs of the lovers knew pretty much 
how things was going, for whenever they 
got a chance they brought their chairs to- 
gether, and I often noticed them looking 
out for the old father, and if they saw him 
coming they would move away from each 

other if they happened to be together. 

If Snortfrizzle’s puller had been one of 
the regular bath-chair men they might have 
made an agreement with him so that he 
would have kept away from them, but he 
was aman in livery with a high hat, who 
walked very regular, like a high-stepping 
horse, and who, it was plain enough tosee, 
never had anything to do with common 
bath-chair men. Old Snortfrizzle seemed 
to be smelling a rat more and more, that is 
if it is proper to liken Cupid to such an 
animal, and his nose seemed to get purpler 
and purpler. I think he would always 
have kept close to Angelica’s chair if it 
hadn’t been that he had a way of falling 
asleep, and whenever he did this his man 
always walked very slow, being naturally 
lazy. Two or three times I have seen 
Snortfrizzle wake up, shout to his man, and 
make him half trot around a clump of trees 
and into some narrow path where he 
thought his daughter might have gone. 

Things began to look 
pretty bad, for the old 
man had very strong sus- 
picions about Pomeroy, 
and was so very wide 
awake when he was 
awake that I knew it 
couldn’t be long before 
he caught the two to- 
gether, and then I didn't 
believe that Angelica 
would ever come into 
these gardens again. 

It was yesterday morn- 
ing that I saw old Snort- 
frizzle with his chin down i) 
on his shirt bosom, snor- 
ing so steady that his hat 
heaved, being very slow- 
ly pulled along a shady 
walk, and then I saw his 
daughter, who was not 
far ahead of him, turn 
into another walk which — 
led down by the river. I 
knew very well that she 
ought not to turn into 
that walk, because it 
didn’t in any way lead to 
the place where Pomeroy was sitting in his 
bath-chair behind a great clump of bushes 
and flowers, with his face filled with the 
most lively emotions, but overspread, ever 
and anon, by a cloudlet of despair on ac- 
count of the approach of the noontide hour, 
when Angelica and Snortfrizzle generally 
went home. 

The time was short, and I believed that 
love’s young dream must be put off until 
the next day if Angelica could not be made 
aware where Pomeroy was sitting, or Pom- 
eroy where Angelica was going, so I got 
right up and made a short cut down a 
steep little path, and sure enough, I met 
her when I got to the bottom. “I beg 
your pardon very much, miss,”’ said |, 
**but your brother is over there in the en- 
trance to the cave and I think he has been 
looking for you.’’ ‘‘My brother?’’ said 
she, turning as red as her ribbons was 
blue. ‘‘Oh! thank you very much. Rob- 
ertson, you may take me that way.”’ 

It wasn’t long before I saw those two 
bath-chairs alongside of each other, and 
covered from general observation by masses 
of blooming shrubbery. As I had been 
the cause of bringing them together I 
thought I had a right to look at them a 
little while, as that would be the only re- 
ward I'd be likely to get, and so I did it. 
It was as I thought; things was coming to 
a climax; the bath-chair men standing 
with much consideration with their backs 
to their vehicles, and united for the time 
being by their clasped hands, the lovers 
grew tender to a degree which I would 
have feign checked, had I been nearer, for 
fear of notice by passers-by. 

But now my blood froze within my veins. 
I would never have believed that a man 
in a high hat and livery a size too small for 
him could run, but Snortfrizzle’s man did, 
and ata pace which ought to have been 
prohibited by law. I sawhim coming from 
an unsuspected quarter, and swoop around 
that clump of flowers and foliage. Regard- 
less of consequences I approached nearer. 
There was loud voices ; there was excla- 
mations ; there was a rattling of wheels; 
there was the sundering of tender ties. 

In a moment Pomeroy, who had backed 
off but a little way, began to speak, but 
his voice was drowned in the thunder 
of Snortfrizzle’s denunciations. Angelica 
wept and her head fell upon her lovely 
bosom, and I am sure I heard her implore 
her man to remove her from the scene. 
Pomeroy remained, his face firm, his eves 
undaunted, but Snortfrizzle shook his fist 
in unison with his nose, and hurling an 
anathema; at him -followed his daughter, 
probably ‘to incarcerate her in her apart- 
ments. 
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All was over and I returned to Jone with 
a heavy heart and faltering step. I could 
not but feel that I had brought about the 
sad end of this tender chapter in the lives 
of Pomeroy and Angelica. If I had let 
them alone they “would not have met and 
they would not have been discovered to- 
gether. I didn’t tell Jone what had hap- 
pened because he does not always sym- 
pathize with me in my interest in others, 
and for hours my heart was heavy. 

It was about a half an hour before din- 
ner that day when I thought that a little 
walk might raise my spirits, and | wandered 
into the gardens, for which we each have 
a weekly ticket, and there, to my amaze- 
ment, not far from the gate I saw Angelica 
in tears and her bath-chair. Her man was 
not with her and she was alone. When 
she saw me she looked at me for a minute 
and then she beckoned to me to come to 
her. I flew. There were but few people 
in the gardens and we was alone. 

‘*Madam,”’ said she, ‘‘I think you must 
be very kind. I believe you knew that 
gentleman was not my brother. He is 
not.”’ 

‘*My dear miss,’’ said I—I was almost 
on the point of calling her Angelica—‘‘I 
knew that. I know that he is something 
nearer and dearer than even a brother.” 

She blushed. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said she, ‘‘ you 
are right, and we are in great trouble.’’ 

**Oh, what is it? Tell me quick. What 
can I do to help you?”’ 











“ And did you like Chedcombe?” 


‘‘My father is very angry,’’ said she, 
‘and has forbidden me ever to see him 
again, and he is going to take me home 
to-morrow. But we have agreed to fly 
together to-day. It is our only chance, 
but he is not here. Oh, dear! I do not 
know what I shall do.”’ 

‘Where are you going to fly to?”’ said I. 

‘*We want to take the Edinburgh train 
this evening if there is one,’’ she said, 
‘‘and we get off at Carlisle, and from there 
it is only a little way to Gretna Green.’’ 

‘*Gretna Green!’’ I cried. ‘Oh, I will 
help you! I will help you! Why isn’t the 
gentleman here, and where has he gone?’”’ 

‘*He has gone to see about the trains,”’ 
she said, almost crying, ‘‘and I don’t see 
what keeps him. I could not get away 
until father went into his room to dress for 
dinner, and as soon as he is ready he will 
call for me. Where can he be? I have 
sent my man to look for him.” 

“Oh, I'll go look for him; you wait 
here,’’ I cried, not thinking that she would 
have to, and away I went. 

As I was hurrying out of the gates of 
the gardens I looked in the direction of 
the railroad station, and there I saw Pom- 
eroy pulled by one bath-chair man and the 
other one talking to him. In twenty bounds 
I reached him. ‘‘Go back for your young 
lady,’’ I cried to Robertson, Angelica’s 
man, “and bring her here on the run. 
She sent me for you.’’ Away went Robert- 
son, and then I said to the astonished Pom- 
eroy, ‘‘Sir, there is no time for explanations. 
Your lady love will be with you in a minute. 
My husband and I are going to Edinburgh 
to-morrow, and I have looked up all the 
trains. There is one which leaves here at 
twenty minutes past six. If she comes 
soon you will have time to catch it. Have 
you your baggage ready?”’ 

He looked at me as if he wondered who 
on earth I was, but I am sure he saw my 
soul in my face and trusted me. 

‘*Ves,’’ he said, ‘‘ she has a little bag in 
her bath-chair, and mine is here.’’ 

‘“Here she comes,’ said I, ‘‘and you 
must fly to the station.” 

In a moment Angelica was with us, her 
face beaming with delight. 

**Oh, thank you, thank you!”’ she cried, 
but I would not listen to her gratitude. 
“Hurry!’”’ I said, “or you will be too 
late. Joy go with you.’ 

They hastened off and I walked back to 
the gardens. I looked at my watch, and to 
my horror I saw it was five minutes past 
six. Fifteen minutes left yet. Fifteen 
minutes in which they might be overtaken. 
I stopped for a moment irresolutely. What 
should I do? I thought of running after 
them to the station. I thought in some 


way I might help them—buy their tickets 
or do something. But while I was thinking 
I heard a rattle, and down the street came 
the man in livery, and Snortfrizzle’s bottle- 
nose like a volcano behind him. The 
minute they reached me, and there was 
nobody else in the street, the old man 
shouted, ‘‘Hi! Have you seen two bath- 
chairs with a young man and a young 
woman in them ?”’ 

I was on the point of saying no, but 
changed my mind like a flash. ‘‘ Did the 
young lady wear a hat with blue ribbons?”’ 
I asked. 

‘Yes!’ he roared. ‘Which way did 
they go?”’ 

‘*And did the young man with her wear 
eye-glasses and a brown mustache ?”’ 

‘‘With her, was he?’’ screamed Snort- 
frizzle. ‘*That’s the rascal. Which way 
did they go? Tell me instantly.”’ 

When I was a very little girl I knew an 
old woman who told me that if a person 
was really good at heart, the holy angels 
would allow that person, in the course of 
her life, twelve fibs without charge, pro- 
vided they was told for the good of some- 
body and not to do harm. Now at sucha 
moment as this I could not remember how 
many fibs of that kind I had left over to 
my credit, but I knew there must be at 
least one, and so I didn’t hesitate a second. 
‘*They have gone to the Cat and Fiddle,”’ 
said I. ‘I heard them tell their bath- 
chair men so, as they urged them forward 
at the top of their speed. They stopped 
for a second here, sir, and I heard the gen- 
tleman send a cabman for a clergyman, 
post haste, to meet them at the Cat and 
Fiddle.”’ 

If the sky had been lighted up by the 
eruption of Snortfrizzle’s nose I should 
not have been surprised. 

‘*The fools! They can’t! Cat and Fid- 
dle! But they can’t be half way there. 
Martin, to the Cat and Fiddle!”’ 

The man touched his hat. ‘ But I 
couldn’t do that, sir. I couldn’t run to 
the Cat and Fiddle. It’s long miles, sir. 
Shall I get a carriage ?’’ 

‘*Carriage!’’ cried the old man, and 
then he began to look about him. 

Horror struck me. Perhaps they would 
go to the station for one. Just then a boy 
driving a pony and a grocery cart came up. 

‘“There you are, sir,’’ I cried. ‘‘ Hire 
that boy to tow you. Your butler can sit 
in the back of the cart and hold the handle 
of your bath-chair. It may take long to 
get a carriage and the cart will go much 
faster. You may overtake them ina mile.” 

Old Snortfrizzle never so much as 
thanked me or looked at me. He yelled 
to the boy in the cart, offered him ten 
shillings and sixpence to give him a tow, 
and in less time than I could take to write 
it, that flunky with a high hat was sitting 
in the tail of the cart, the pony was going 
at full gallop, and the old man’s bath-chair 
was spinning on behind it at a great rate. 

I did not leave that spot—standing statue- 
like and looking along both roads—until I 
heard the rumble of the departing train, 
and then I repaired to the Old Hall, my 
soul uplifted. I found Jone in an awful 
fluster about my being out so late, but I 
do stay pretty late sometimes when I walk 
by myself, and so he hadn’t anything new 
to say. 

LETTER NO. XX 


EDINBURGH. 

\ / E have been here five or six days now, 

but the first thing I must write is the 

rest of the story of the lovers. We left Bux- 

ton the next day after their flight, and I 

begged Jone to stop at Carlisle and let us 

make a little trip to Gretna Green. I wanted 

to see the place that has been such a well- 

spring of matrimonial joys, and besides I 

thought we might find Pomeroy and An- 
gelica still there. 

I had not seen old Snortfrizzle again, but 
late that night I had heard a row in the 
hotel, and I expect it was him back from 
the Cat and Fiddle. Whether he was in- 
quiring for me or not I don’t know, or 
what he was doing or what he did. 

Jone thought I had done a good deal of 
meddling in other people’s business, but 
he agreed to go to Gretna Green and we 
got there in the afternoon. I left Jone to 
take a smoke at the station, because [ 
thought this was a business it would be bet- 
ter for me to attend to myself, and I started 
off to look up the village blacksmith and 
ask him if he had lately wedded a pair, 
but will you believe it, madam, I had not 
gone far on the main road of the village 
when a little ahead of me I saw two bath- 
chairs coming toward me, one of them 
pulled by Robertson and the other by 
Pomeroy’s man, and in these two chairs 
was the happy lovers, evidently Mr. and 
Mrs.! Their faces was filled with light 
enough to take a photograph, and I could 
almost see their hearts swelling with trans- 
cendent joy. I hastened toward them and 
in an instant our hands was clasped as if 
we had been old friends. 

They told me their tale. They had 
reached the station in plenty of time and 
Robertson had got a carriage for them, 
and he and the other man had gone with 
them third class, with the bath-chairs in 
the goods carriages. They had reached 
Gretna Green that morning and had been 
married two hours. Then I told my tale. 
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The eyes of both of them was dimmed 
with tears, hers the most, and again they 
clasped my hands. ‘‘ Poor father,’’ said 
Angelica, ‘‘I hope he didn’t go all the 
way to the Cat and Fiddle, and that the 
night air didn’t strike into his joints, but 
he cannot separate us now.’’ And she 
looked confiding at the other bath-chair. 

‘What are you going to do?’’ said I, 
and they said they had just been making 
plans. I saw though that their minds was 
in too exalted a state to do this properly 
for themselves, and so I reflected a minute. 
** How long have you been in Buxton ?’’ 

‘*T have been there two weeks and two 
days,’’ said she, ‘‘and my husband ’’—oh, 
the effulgence that filled her countenance 
as she said this—‘‘ has been there one day 
longer.”’ 

‘** Then,”’ said I ‘‘ my advice to you is to 
go back to Buxton and stay there five days, 
until you both have taken the waters and 
the baths for the full three weeks. It 
won’t be much to bear the old gentleman’s 
upbraiding for five days, and then, blessed 
with health and love, you can depart. No 
matter what you do afterward I'd stick it 
out at Buxton for five days.”’ 

‘We'll do it,’’ said they, and then after 
more gratitude and congratulations we 
parted. 

And now I must tell you about our- 
selves. raee ee had been three weeks 
at Buxton, and done all the things he 
ought to do and hadn’t done anything he 
oughtn’t to do, he hadn’t any more rheu- 
matism in him than a squirrel that jumps 
from bough to bough. But will you be- 
lieve it, madam, I had such a rheumatism 
in one side and one arm that it made me 
give little squeaks when [ did up my back 
hair, and it all came from my taking the 
baths when there wasn’t anything the mat- 
ter with me, for I found out, but all too 
late, that while the waters of Buxton will 
cure rheumatism in people that’s got it, 
they will bring it out in people who never 
had it at all. We was told that we ought 
not to do anything in the bathing line with- 
out the advice of a doctor, but those little 
tanks in the floors of the bathrooms, all 
lined with tiles and filled with warm, trans- 
parent water, that you went down into by 
marble steps, did seem so innocent that I 
didn’t believe there was no need in asking 
questions about them. Jone wanted me 
to stay three weeks longer until I was 
cured, but I wouldn't listen to that. I 
was wild to get to Scotland, and as my 
rheumatism did not hinder me from walk- 
ing, I didn’t mind what else it did. 

And there is another thing I must tell 
you. One day when I was sitting by my- 
self on the slopes waiting for Jone, about 
lunch time, and with a reminiscence float- 
ing through my mind of the Devonshire 
clotted cream of the past, never perhaps 
to return, I saw an elderly woman coming 
along, and when she got near she stopped 
and spoke. I knew her inaninstant. She 
was the old body we met at the Babylon 
Hotel, who told us about the cottage at 
Chedcombe. I asked her to sit down be- 
side me and talk because I wanted to tell 
her what good times we had had and how 
we liked the place, but she said she couldn’t 
as she was obliged to go on. 

**And did you like Chedcombe?”’ said 
~, **T hope you and your husband kept 
well.”’ 

I said yes, except Jone’s rheumatism we 
felt splendid, for my aches hadn’t come on 
then, and I was going on to gush about 
the lovely country she had sent us to, but 
she didn’t seem to want to listen. 

**Really,’’ said she, ‘‘and your husband 
had the rheumatism, It was a wise thing 
for you to come here. We English people 
have reason to be proud of our country. 
If we have our banes we also have our an- 
tidotes, and it isn’t every country that can 
say that, is it?”’ 

I wanted to speak up for America, and 
tried to think of some good antidote with 
the proper banes attached, but before I 
could do it she gave her head a little wag 
and said, ‘‘Good morning, nice weather, 
isn’t it?’’ and wobbled away. It struck 
me that the old body was a little lofty, and 
just then Mr. Poplington, who I hadn't 
noticed, came up. 

‘*Really,’’ said he, ‘“‘I didn’t know you 
was acquainted with the Countess.” 

‘* The which?” said I. 

‘*The Countess of Mussleby,’’ said he, 
‘that you was just talking to.” 

“‘Countess!”’ I cried, ‘‘ why that’s the 
old person who recommended us to go to 
Chedcombe.”’ 

‘Very natural,”’ said he, ‘‘ for her to do 
that, for her estates lie south of Chedcombe, 
and she takes a great interest in the villages 
ee about, and knows all the houses to 
et.” 

I parted from him and wandered away, 
a sadness stealing o’er my soul. Gone 
with the recollections of the clotted cream 
was my visions of diamond tiaras, toss- 
ing plumes and long folds of brocades 
and laces sweeping the marble floors of 
palaces. If ever again I read a novel with 
a countess in it I shall see the edge of a 
yellow flannel petticoat and a pair of shoes 
like two horse-hair bags, which was the 
last that I saw of this thunderbolt into the 
middle of my visions of aristocracy. 


(Continuation in August JOURNAL) 
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“I deposited my hands in my pockets and faced my companion” 


THE THIRTY AND ONE 
By Charles D. Lanier 


[With Illustrations by Frank O. Small] 


T was clear that I must leave Cousin 
Jack’s if I wanted to get in any 
work this summer. What with 
tennis and riding and Cousin 
Jack’s pretty wife and her prettier 
sister about one, good resolutions 
were simply zz/7. Mrs. Jack was 
trying her worst to make a match 

between us, too. It may be added that I 
am of such a temperament that it is impos- 
sible to apply myself when within the field 
of feminine influence. 

Hastened by the most palpable in- 
trigues on the part of Mrs. Jack, I tore 
myself away to this quiet little nook on 
the south side of Long Island. The free 
lance search for a local habitation gave 
me a charming walk, with the fresh 
ocean breeze blowing gratefully in, and 
with apparitions, now and then, of great 
ships under full sail that seemed by some 
magic to rise up out of the dunes lying 
between me and the open sea. 

When I had attained a locality promis- 
ing such leisure opportunity as would 
allow me to finish my book, I entered a 
gate leading to a picturesque farmhouse 
which had been pointed out to me asa 
summer boarding-house by a passing 
native. 

Mrs. Bascum, the proprietress, evinced 
a loquacity so superior to grammar and 
breathing resources as to stamp her a 
boarding-house keeper, and I at once 
engaged board. 

_The furniture of the room she as- 
signed me was of the kind -that collec- 
tors and cranks rummage up out of rural 
and ancient garrets. There were win- 
dows on two sides defended by a provi- 
dential expanse of mosquito-netting, 
and I congratulated myself on my luck 
in chancing upon this quiet corner. 

Dislocating some mosquito-netting, I 
took a proprietary look out of the rear 
window to gloat over the old-fashioned 
pump, and the spreading apple trees, 
and—what on earth were they? Against 
the side of the house were drawn up a 
dozen small express wagons, such as we 
are accustomed to see in juxtaposition 
to a goat or Newfoundland dog. Why 
should there be a dozen toy express 
wagons here? Had I fallen unawares 
into a baby farm? 

I turned from the problem to nap it 
soundly until supper-time, when I flung 
on a suit of flannels and loose neck-scarf 
in wild luxury of freedom and descended 
to partake of that meal. Mrs. Bascum 


was in attendance at the foot of the stairs 
to show me the dining-room. I had ex- 
pected a modest meal with the host and 
hostess, and—my dazed eyes were con- 
fronted by a long table with no less than 
thirty ladies seated around it! Most of 
them were young and some of them were 
pretty, as I could see even through my 
confusion. It was simply adding insult to 
injury to place me at the head of the table 
in the most conspicuous position, as Mrs. 
Bascum had. 


When I had conquered, from very shame, 
my first impulse to back out and flee, I 
looked with frantic hopes, under cover of 
the renewed buzz of conversation, to find 
—like he of the tub and lantern—a man. 
But he was not. I could not but be aware 
that a goodly proportion of the thirty 
were observing me, and I more than sus- 
pected that several were giggling at my 
embarrassment. I made a shift of eating, 
and, when it was necessary in preserving 
appearances to look up from this task, I 
fixed my eyes sturdily on some inanimate 
object previously determined. After sup- 
per, when I remonstrated with Mrs. Bascum, 
she seemed quite surprised. 

‘*Haven’t you ever heard of the famous 
Montauk summer art school? There's 
more’n a hundred,”’ she said. ‘I’ve only 
got thirty here—table boarders. Half o’ 
them don’t live here to my house.”’ 

Only thirty ! 

I hastily ran over in my mind all possible 
excuses to decamp at once. But no in- 
spiration came at the moment, and as some 
of the thirty began to come out, I took 
refuge in my room. I escaped the break- 
fast torture by coming down late, with the 
»retense that I had overslept myself. The 
andlady had coldly furnished forth the 
table with those provisions that the thirty 
had left, but for once I enjoyed congealed 
buckwheat cakes. 

I determined to spend the day on the 
seashore, a mile or two distant, and tramped 
off, casting furtive glances about me until 
well away from the premises, in the un- 
certainty of what any corner might bring 
forth. The bare stretch of sandy dunes 
and beach, showing their ravishing curves 
for miles on either side, was reassuringly 
innocent of artists, female or otherwise. 
The sea was glorious in its coat of many- 
shifting, metallic hues and shades. The 
harsh spray made me drunk, and the sun 
beating down, brought no oppression in 
its warmth or glare—only throbbing waves 
of vitality that had a_ sensuous lulling 
effect. I threw myself on the sand, and 
watched from under the brim of my hat a 
sailing vessel, with the slant of its masts, 
eloquent of motion, and then a steamer, 
toiling with its tow at the front of a long 
comet-tail of smoke; then a flock of gulls 
and about that time I must have gone to 
sleep. 

I woke so comfortably that for a moment 
I lay still in a ¢Celightful, lazy effort to 
Orient myself. Then I| stretched long and 
mightily—— 

*“Won’t you kindly keep still just five 
minutes longer?’’ asked a clear voice that 
brought me immediately to a sitting pos- 
ture. I looked in the wrong direction at 
first, and then in the right one. A large 
easel was standing tripod fashion in the 
sand; below it I could see portions of a 
paint-stained gingham dress, above it a 
voluminous yellow umbrella, and to one 
side a dilapidated straw hat tied under the 
chin of what was probably a girl. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,’’ came from the 
manilla funnel, ‘but won’t you kindly lie 
down again with one leg drawn up? I’ve 
been working an hour and have you nearly 
finished. It was a liberty, but you looked 
so natural, and it’s going to be one of the 
best things I ever did.” 

My mental estimate of the other things 
she had done was unspeakable. But un- 
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der the circumstances there was apparently 
nothing for me to do but to resume my 
former posture. 

‘** Will you put your hat up a little fartl.er 
so that I can see your mouth and nose?”’ 
came the voice. ‘‘I am sorry to trouble 
you, but will you open your mouth slightly 
too much ! there thank you.”’ 

I wondered if I looked as foolish as | 
felt, and hoped not. My mouth was getting 
tired, and my foot had gone to sleep in an 
excruciating manner when she said : 

‘That will do nicely. It was very good 
of you. Would you like to see it?’’ 

I limped over to the easel on my cramped 
limbs and found the young person deli- 
cately distributing the finishing touches in 
fastidious strokes on the recumbent effigy 
of myself, which, it was impossible to deny, 
was wretchedly good. 

‘““Why,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘you’re the 
new man at Mrs. Bascum’s, aren’t you? 
It was such a shame,’’ she continued ir- 
relevantly, between strokes, ‘‘last night. 
Somebody ought to have introduced you 
to the girls. You looked so uncomfortable. 
Are you an artist?”’ 

‘*No,”’ I was constrained to admit, after 
trying in vain to frame some happy sen- 
tence that would inform her | did consider 
myself an artist in the broader sense of 
the word, and which would yet leave in- 
tact my reputation for modesty. 

‘*How delightful!’’ she said, enthusi- 
astically ; ‘‘you’re the first person I’ve seen 
here who isn’t, except the natives.”’ 

‘*May I ask whom I have the honor of 
addressing ?’’ I ventured. 

**Lucy Saxon. What's yours?’’ 

**William Cobb. Iam very glad to meet 
you, Miss Saxon,’’ | murmured menda- 
ciously. 

‘*You must think,’’ she began, ‘‘ that we 
are frightfully free and easy Hy 
‘* Not at all,’’ I hastened to interrupt. 

‘*____ but there are such a lot of us here 
from pretty much everywhere, that we’ve 
just given up standing on ceremony. And 
then we’ve something else to think about 
than whether we’ve been introduced to 
this person or whether that one is just up 
to our particular social standard. The 
very best student here—she’s awfully tal- 
ented—was a servant girl before somebody 
or other discovered her. Art comes first, 
of course. I just worship her.”’ 

These sentences had been delivered be- 
tween working fits and spasmodic exami- 
nations of the canvas, made with the 
amorphous straw hat inclined rakishly to 
one side in an extremity of critical attitude. 

Presently she arose and began to pack 
her contraptions, and | was allowed to fetch 
from behind a rising dune one of the ex- 
press wagons that had so _presciently 
awakened my suspicions. 

The easel, and palette, and tripod, and 
umbrella, and benzine, and brushes had 
been reduced to marvelously small com- 
pass when I returned, trundling the small 
vehicle behind me. Was I called upon to 
accompany her? It was a good mile and a 
half over a sandy road; the wagon did 
not move as if it had very unctuous bear- 
ings. I hesitated, and was lost. 

‘“May I walk home with you, Miss 
Saxon ?”’ 

‘** Surely,” she replied. ‘‘ We'll have to 
hurry up to get there in time for dinner. 
Those who come in at the eleventh hour 

















“And at the dinner-table, an hour later, was introduced to the thirty” 
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are not treated so well at Mrs. Bascum’s 
vineyard as the people in the Bible were.”’ 

‘* Allow me to take the —er—wagon,”’ 
Iasked. She had marched off with it ina 
matter-of-fact way. 

‘Thank you. But I don’t think I will. 
You'll spill my things.”’ 

I insisted, as men always do, and she re- 
linquished the handle to me and walked 
a little behind to see that I hauled it 
smoothly. 

‘* Emily will call me names for this,’’ 
observed Miss Saxon with a meditative 
air, after reprimanding me for the existence 
of a stone that had jolted out the benzine. 

‘Who is Emily?”’ I inquired humbly. 

**She’s my chum, Emily Buckner. She 
possesses all the virtues and accomplish- 
ments that I lack. She’s an angel. She 
sings divinely, has the most exquisite com- 
plexion, that this’’—Miss Saxon kicked 
with singular accuracy a pretty pink shell 
on the beach—‘‘can’t compare to, and 
brown hair with sunlight glints all through 
it, and blue-gray eyes that fairly possess 
you. I tell her they beat Czesar’s record 
by ever so much—he had to come and see 
to conquer ; she has only to see.’’ 

‘Is there a chance for a mere mortal, 
not even an artist, to see this creature? Or 
is she kept in a velvet case in some pene- 
tralia of the studio—like the silver yard 
measure in the Bank of England—for an 
intellectual, moral and physical standard ?”’ 

‘Don’t make fun of Emily. She’s no 
blue stocking. You'll see her every day 
at table.’’ 

‘““Whoop!’’ sung out my companion, 
startling me into nearly swamping the 
wagon. ‘There’s Emily, now. Whoo-p! 
whoo-op! Em-i-lee!’’ 

We had come to the shore of the land- 
locked bay. Looking in the direction of 
Miss Saxon’s vocal explosions, I saw a 
small dory propelled by long, well-con- 
sidered strokes. The oars were held in 
horizontal poise a moment, while the rower 
looked around to-locate the energetic salu- 
tation. Then she turned and headed for 
the shore. 

‘*She’s been at the lighthouse,’’ ex- 
plained the artist, ‘‘and we'll get her to 
row us home.”’ 

The boat grounded on the sand, the oars 
shipped in fine form, and the new arrival 
regarded us somewhat ask nce. 

“Did you get anything good?” asked 
Miss Saxon. ‘‘ Never mind, don’t unpack 
it now; Emily, I really think I’ve done the 
best thing of my life so far. It’s sure to 
get mea perfectly fulsome criticism. It’s 
this gentleman, Mr. Cobb, lying on the 
sand—I beg your pardon; Emily, this 
is Mr. Cobb; Miss Buckner, Mr. Cobb. 
He was sleeping on the beach, Emily, and 
the light was just perfect, and I felt in the 
right mood, and the colors just wouldn't 
go on fast enough.”’ 

‘‘The picture fairly snores,’’ I hastened 
to add. 

‘*Mr. Cobb must have been very kind to 
pose for you,’’ said Miss Buckner. 

‘I knew you would scold, Emily, but 
I’ve begged his pardon and he didn’t mind 
atall. May we go back with you?”’ 

‘**Of course you may. Won't you step 
in, Mr. Cobb?”’ 

Clearly here was my chance for free- 
dom. But I determined not to take it. I 
crossed the Rubicon from my solitary reso- 
lutions into Miss Buckner’s dory, and at 
the dinner-table, an hour later, was intro- 
duced to the thirty. 


| WAS captured, horse, foot and dragoons. 

It was not unpleasant after all. It is 
never disagreeable to be absolutely unique, 
even though the distinction comes from a 
circumstance so little within one’s control 
as one’s sex. I was oracle at Mrs. Bas- 
cum’s table that summer on abstruse and 
debatable questions, such as whether next 
Wednesday would be the seventh of the 
month or something else. When these 
problems had been fully mooted and aired, 
and grown into nervous proportions, dur- 
ing which po I preserved a dignified 
and neutral silence, the expectant hush 
that came when I was appealed to could 
not be other than gratifying. 

To be sure, my nea remained in statu 
go, though I labored on it with sufficient 
candor to gain me the reputation, among 
the thirty, of being ‘‘literary.’"’ But my 
pause in the march toward fame was 
most satisfactorily filled. I invested in a 
trim catboat that could show a clean pair 
of heels to anything in her class on the 
bay. Under any conditions it is an invig- 
orating pursuit to sail along the south side 
of Long Island, roaming about in search 
of a race, and it is peculiarly jolly when 
one is ballasted with a half dozen young 
ladies who are at least as enthusiastic as 
one’s self, being inclined to give all the 
applause the masculine heart could desire 
in the event of a victorious contest, while, 
if adverse fates prevail, they invariably 
avow with one voice, and entirely irrespec- 
tive of facts, that the successful opponent 
had twice as big a boat, and hadn't a single 
reef in, which made it absurd for us to 
race her. 

Miss Saxon proved herself invaluable in 
manning the centreboard and halyards, 
and it required physical force to keep her 
from having out every reef when some 
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strange boat was crawling away from us in 
a stiff breeze. Sheand Miss Buckner were 
nearly always along. It became quite the 
thing for me to take a sketching party in 
‘*The Tub.’’ Miss Saxon utilized me as 
a Neptune, as a faun, as a figurehead to 
‘The Tub,” as a castaway sailor waving 
an oatsack from the top of the single mast 
which that vessel boasted—in dozens of 
characters, classical and otherwise. 

‘*Does it not make you uncomfortable, 
Mr. Cobb?” asked Miss Buckner sweetly, 
after one of the first ordeals. 

‘*To be perfectly frank, it does. It em- 
barrasses me. I haven't decided in my 
own mind whether that’s because of exces- 
sive modesty, or whether it comes from a 
less admirable source of self-conscious- 
ness.”’ 

‘*Why should you be self-conscious ?”’ 
broke in Miss Saxon. 

‘*One doesn't like the faintest suspicion 
that one is ridiculous,’’ I replied meekly. 

** Well, why should you ever be ridicu- 
lous? It’s impossible to be ridiculous 
unless one is afraid of it, and a man 
shouldn’t be afraid of anything.”’ 

**T don’t see,’’ said Miss Buckner, tak- 
ing up the cudgels for me, ‘‘ that a person 
is safe from being absurd except when he 
is apprehensive of it.’’ 

‘It’s true,’’ insisted Miss Saxon. ‘A 
really strong man goes through the world 
without ever thinking of how he would 
look or what impression he would make 
under such and such circumstances. Do 
you suppose that when the pterodactyl and 
megalosaurus were hopping and flopping 
about, looking funny enough to give one 
the spasms, they were always smiling at 
each other’s monstrosities? They simply 
took things for granted and went about 
their business.”’ 

‘I never pretended, in my most ambi- 
tious moments, to be a pterodactyl,’”’ I 
objected. ‘And you never saw a mega- 
losaurus taking supper with thirty lady art 
students that he wasn’t acquainted with.”’ 

Miss Saxon tossed her head at my 
flippancy. 

I conscientiously exerted myself on these 
subtle lines to gain Miss Saxon’s approval, 
which was sufficiently difficult to add some 
zest to the occupation. I rather think | 
should have failed utterly had it not been 
for the painting of that picture which began 
our acquaintance. 

I have forgotten to say that Lucy Saxon 
was not beautiful. She was far too brown 
and freckled to be called so, even with a 
wealth of bronze hair and fine gray eyes 
and a lithe figure to her credit. Beside the 
debonair Miss Buckner she looked almost 
hoydenish. I did not approve of her 
altogether either. She had a way of vault- 
ing fences that was more brilliant than it 
was expected. I felt less inclined to in- 
wardly criticise these startling athletic per- 
formances, however, after a certain squally 
day when “ The Tub”’ upset in the middle 
of the bay, and I shook the water out of 
my eyes in the midst of the calamity to 
find her already at work pulling Miss 
Buckner up on the keel to a place of safety, 
if not of dignity. I spent the recondite 
portions of the remainder of the week in 
diving for Miss Saxon’s paint-box. 

Finally I fished up the article in ques- 
tion, and marched home to supper in 
triumph to receive the plaudits of the 
thirty. 

I strode gayly into the hall and—stopped 
short. I regarded a man’s hat on the rack. 
It was not mine. It was not Mr. Bascum’s. 
There instantly came over me a highly un- 
reasonable feeling that I should have been 
consulted about this intruder—a feeling 
almost of jealousy, of being supplanted. I 
returned to the porch where Mrs. Bascum 
was holding some conciliatory rites of her 
profession with certain of the thirty. 

‘*You’re lookin’ a sight better than when 
you first come, Mister Cobb,’’ she said. 
‘*There ain’t nothing like this September 
sun for the health.”’ 

‘*It’s very salubrious, ma’am,’’ I returned. 
‘*You’ve got a new boarder, I see.”’ 

‘Yes, sir. He came down this morning. 
You won't be so lonesome now, sir.”’ 

The old lady showed the beetling dental 
relics. I am afraid she saw through me. 

‘Artist, I suppose ?’’ I inquired lazily. 

‘*No,’’ said Mrs. Gardner; ‘‘he’s a 
lawyer, a Mr. Jenkins. He’s visiting Miss 
Saxon and Miss Buckner.”’ 

The conversation flagged and I strolled 
away. Why should I care? There was 
clearly no reason under the sun. But after 
pomek End at myself a while the fact re- 
mained that I did care, and no alleviation 
came when Jenkins, who was a rather 
good-looking, big hulk of a fellow, sat be- 
tween Miss Saxon and Miss Buckner at 
table, and still less when the former young 
lady called him by his Christian name. 

“Stop making an ass of yourself, W. 
Cobb!”’ I remarked fiercely to the looking- 
glass after retiring to my room that even- 
ing. ‘‘ It can’t make any difference to you 
whether Mrs. Bascum gets another boarder 
or whether a girl you happen to know 
calls him Oscar.” 

I hastily reviewed the situation. The 
summer had flitted by in a most Arcadian, 
blissful fashion. I had become fond of 
acting as Miss Saxon’s henchman, to be 
sure. The idea of giving up the post 
brought a distinct pang. She was very un- 


conventional, but I had learned to under- 
stand her on that score. She was the most 
unaffected girl I had ever met. 

Yes, to be candid with myself, I should 
be exasperated to see somebody marry 
her. In fact 1 would much rather do it 
myself. 

I thought of her, alert and graceful, 
standing in her favorite position before the 
mast, reveling in the spray that dashed up 
as we bowled along, the wind taking furi- 
ous liberties with the glorious hair, one 
pretty tennis shoe braced against the bow, 
and the brown hands locked behind her 
among the halyards. It was a_ sweet 
picture to start one’s dreams on, but the 
image of Jenkins turned it to gall. 


Ill 
ie ISS SAXON,’ I said, in an analytical 
tone the next day, in the course of 
a boating trip to which I had invited the 
two girls and the invader, ‘‘I believe you 
have very little of the sentimental in your 
nature.”’ 

‘**] hope so,’”’ she answered, promptly 
and discouragingly. 

‘Why do you say that ?’’ 

“‘T think the burden of proof lies with 
you to show why any rational being with 
work in the world should wish to be silly. 
I suppose you mean ‘sentimental’ in the 
sense of silly sentiment. If you mean 
sentiment in the honest sense, my draw- 
ings have plenty. Mr. Dace says I have 
too much compared with my technique.’’ 

I inwardly maligned Mr. Dace and her 
art. Was there no human, personal, in- 
dividual interest for her? Yes, there was 
Jenkins. Probably the question would be 
answered all too soon. He was in the 
bow with Miss Buckner, and their attitude 
of mutual preoccupation determined me to 
put my fortunes to the touch. 

‘*Your friend is a fine-looking fellow,’’ 
I began. 

‘Isn't he! He’s built like a Greek god. 
He’s as manly and charming as he’s hand- 
some, too. I was beginning to be afraid 
he wouldn’t be able to come. He's a 
junior partner in his law firm now, and 
they can’t get along without him. If he 
was a good-for-nothing chap, now, he’d be 
hanging around all the time.”’ 

She was absolutely innocent ; but all the 
same I loathed Jenkins for the moment. 

‘*T suppose I ought to tell you,’’ she 
continued in a discreet undertone, ‘that 
he’s engaged to Emily.’”’ 

I had a revulsion of feeling in favor of 
the invader so sudden that | was obliged 
to put the tiller hard-a-lee quite out of due 
season. 

‘* They will make a handsome couple,” 
I said with real enthusiasm. Jenkins was 
kneeling down to secure a recreant tie in 
Miss Buckner’s tennis shoe. ‘* That would 
make a charming picture, wouldn’t it? 
Subject, ‘The Proposal.’ ’’ 

‘*It would be a very namby-pamby atti- 
tude for a man to take when he asks a 
woman to marry him,’’ she objected. ‘‘It 
was all right in Sir Piercie Shafton’s day, 
but we’ve grown out of that sort of thing.’’ 

‘““What is your own particular idea of 
the way the thing should be done with 
due regard to our nineteenth century civ- 
ilization?”’ 

“The man ought to stand, with his 
hands—of course they are the hard things 
to manage—in the side pockets of his 
coat.” 

‘* Suppose he happens to have donned a 
variety of coat other than the sack ?”’ 

‘*Then he ought to excuse himself a few 
minutes to go home and put one on. Why, 
I would no more think of drawing a man 
of the period on his knees before a girl 
than I would make him stand on his head 
or turn a somersault. Now that was a 
sensible arrangement of a proposal scene 
in that illustration of Mr. Davis’ story we 
were looking at last night.”’ 

My antagonism to art increased visibly. 
The couple forward were in a settled sort 
of an attitude with their backs to us ; ‘‘ The 
Tub”’ was on a long tack with a steady 
wind. I took a hitch of the halyard ends 
over a cleat and gave Miss Saxon the tiller. 
Fortunately my flannel yachting coat had 
side pockets. I dutifully deposited my 
hands in them, assumed a standing posture, 
as nearly as ‘‘The Tub’s”’ brisk motion 
would allow, and faced my companion. 
She looked up with a prettily tolerant smile 
at what she evidently mistook, at first, for 
a mild attempt to be facetious; then she 
saw the truth and blushed. 

‘“Miss Lucy,’’ I began, ‘‘it has been 
only three short months since I first met 
you, and it would seem almost impertinent, 
if it were not so true, to say now that I 
love you very much—so much that I beg 
you with my whole heart to be my wife.” 

‘*T never heard of such a thing,’’ she 
gasped, with face aflame. ‘‘I am much 
obliged—I know it is a great honor. Oh, 
I wouldn't think of it for a moment! 
Don’t you know I’m going to be an artist, 
Mr. Cobb? It’s the last thing I’d think of 
doing—marrying—I assure you. I’ve al- 
ways intended to devote myself to art.’’ 

“Surely the two cannot come in con- 
flict,’ I urged. The unapproachable at- 
mosphere of maidenhood that surrounded 
her was maddening. ‘‘Artis only the ex- 
pression of life after all. It cannot be 
greater than life. You can’t live in any 
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full sense with no duty but painting pic- 
tures, and I can’t live at all is 

‘* I’m very sorry,’’ she interrupted firmly. 
‘It isn’t that I don’t like you, Mr. Cobb; 
on the contrary, Ido. You've been charm- 
ing to us this summer, and so—so useful.”’ 

This was the unkindest of all. 

‘‘Isn’t there a chance for you to think 
differently, Miss Saxon? Think of what 
you are doing in this off-hand way of yours. 
A man’s love isn’t to be ia 

‘Don’t talk that way. I am sorry to 
make you feel uncomfortable, but I have 
chosen. I intend to study, and not to be 
a wife. Please take the tiller, Mr. Cobb.”’ 

I took it, for she meant to be obeyed. 

I determined to leave Southington at 
once. Wild notions came of descending 
upon Mrs. Jack’s gay establishment and 
proposing out-of-hand to her tailor-made 
sister, and mailing a wedding-card to Miss 
Saxon. But such a fine revenge fell flat 
when I pictured the calm unconcern with 
which she would receive it. So, instead, 
I left by the night train for New York, 
and decided to: go to Europe for a year. 
Then I reconsidered the whole matter so 
far as to go back to Southington. 

I felt a choking satisfaction in this course 
when Miss Saxon met me on the porch 
and gave me a hearty, honest handshake. 

‘* Nothing has gone right since you left,”’ 
said Miss Buckner sweetly, as she joined 
us 








And Miss Buckner never displayed more 
tact than when she left us /é¢e-d-/é/e after 
this pretty speech. There was no use beat- 
ing around the bush. I at once asked 
Lucy if she were of the same mind. 

‘Oh, please don’t let us discuss that 
again, Mr. Cobb!”’ she begged. 

Then I told her I was going away, and 
asked if she would give me that first pic- 
ture, to ‘‘ remember her by.’’ 

‘‘I’m so sorry—I wish I could,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ But that wealthy Mr. Maler was 
down here visiting Mr. Dace, and he made 
such a handsome offer for it that I let it go. 
But I tell you what_I will do,’’ she added 
brightly, ‘‘I’ll do another sketch as near 
like it as I can, if you care to take me over 
to the beach where I can get the sunlight 
and background. We'll have time to- 
morrow morning.”’ 

So the next morning we set out. She al- 
lowed me to take down the bars for her that 
we passed to get to *‘ The Tub’s”’ moor- 
ings. 

She deftly hauled up the halyards while 
I pushed ‘' The Tub’s”’ nose off from shore. 
We made out of the inlet in three lucky 
tacks, and then she took the tiller and 
stood off in capital style from the shoals at 
the mouth of the creek, as I had taught 
her to do. We brought up to the quaint 
old landing with a graceful sweep, and I 
gave her a hand, to feel one last time the 
spring of her vigorous leap to the wharf. 

The easel was set up and the umbrella 
arranged to give the correct light on the 
canvas; I stretched out on the beach, a 
few yards away. 

‘* How is that ?’’ I asked. 

“That will do nicely. You can raise 
your head more if you want.’’ 

She was ready then, and I tried to get 
interested in Mr. Barrie, but it was no 
use. I tried to be cynical, to calculate how 
long it would be before I should have for- 
gotten the maiden near me. I essayed 
some facetious lines, but they had such a 
dolorous ring that I had to confess to my- 
self a total defeat. 

At that a very little moisture—which 
could scarcely be attributed to the spray 
from the great waves dashing on the shore 
a rod off—insisted on gathering in my 
eyes. I endured the smarting secretion a 
while and then brushed it aside. 

‘‘Jenkins tells me,’’ I remarked aloud, 
to cover up my little confusion over the 
incident, ‘‘that he’s going to be married 
in the early spring, and that Miss Emily 
and he are going over the water for their 
honeymoon. I hope I'll see them in 
Europe.”’ 

Lucy was too much absorbed in her 
work to give me an answer. 

‘*I suppose, though, you’ll be famous 
by that time,’’ I continued, in an attempt 
at playfulness, ‘‘ and have a steam yacht in- 
stead of a ‘Tub.’ I’ve been making good 
resolutions that I won’t be guilty of epis- 
tolary visitations upon you while I’m over 
there. But I know I'll break them unless 
you refuse to let me write.”’ 

I waited a moment for reassurance ; 
when it did not come | felt a little hurt. 

‘* How are you getting on, Miss Saxon?”’ 
I asked at length. 

‘Pretty well,’’ said she, but something 
in her tone brought me instantly to my 
feet and to her side. 

There was nothing on the canvas but a 
straggling blue daub! 

‘*T don’t feel like painting to-day, some- 
how,’’ came through a half-defiant sob. 
And in my joy I was willing she should 
retreat with the honors of war. 

“‘T think it’s real mean of you!” she 
said, looking up at me with a smile that 
transformed the words into music. I would 
have kissed her if I had dared. 

““You shall paint just as much as you 
please, Lucy,’”’ I assured her tremulously. 

With a sudden motion she flung the 
brush in her hand far out to the crest of a 
curling wave and—I dared. 
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IRLS when they approach the age of possible betrothal are often cautioned by their 
parents as to the qualities which certain young men of their acquaintance possess. 
They are told that this young man is “ not reliable,’ the other “lacks judgment,” 
a third has not “the essentials of a good husband in him.” 
desperation, “ What, then, are the masculine qualities most likely to insure married 

And it is this question which the editor of THE LADIES’ 

HOME JOURNAL caused to be submitted to eight women of mind and broad think- 


The girl asks in 


ing, with the results indicated below : 


you ask me to tell you what, in my 
opinion, constitutes the most lasting 
quality in her husband by which a woman 
may find happiness in marriage. My first 
impulse is to reply in one Spencerian word : 
unknowable; saying flatly, the question 
is unanswerable, and I pray thee have me 
excused. For, indeed, the quality in one 
nature which secures happiness to another 
is, like most things in this world, tempera- 
mental. The quietness of soul which gives 
repose to one woman may 
bring evzzui to another ; and 
the high spirits which are 
attractive to this wife may 
arouse in that one cold dis- 
taste. Masculine courage 
appeals to Jane. Masculine 
gentleness wins Jennie. 

In short, I cannot solve 
your problem unless you 
show me the woman who 
shall be given to this man, 

But if you ask me for a 
paragraph of plain, womanly 
advice to girls to whom the 
solemn gates of married life 
are about to open, I shall 
not have far to seek for the 
one word which, above all 
others, I should choose to 
say to them. 

A maiden is won for this 
cause or that; for many 
reasons, for any or for none. 
But a wife is held by defi- 
nite and intelligible claims 
upon the love and the trust 
which she gave sponta- 
neously and ignorantly. A 
girl does not know why 
she is in love. A wife 
knows perfectly why, and 
what she loves. Counting 
out all the exceptions of which we 
can only say, ‘‘How sad, and 
mad, and bad”’ they are, as a 
wholesome rule there is one kind 
of being whom a woman does 
not permanently love, and that is 
the unloving. 

This one thing I write unto you 
love-bewildered girls: you can 
trust your happiness, other things 
being equal, to a tender man. By this I 
do not mean a man who makes a good 
lover. All men make good lovers while 
they are about it. The expressions of 
courtship go for little. A girl who gives 
herself to a man proved before marriage 
to be rough or cold, deserves the fate that 
will surely overtake her. How many roses 
does he bring? How many kisses does he 
give? These are not the questions. Are 
his vows ardent? Are his letters affection- 
ate? These matter less than it would be 
possible to make you believe. 

But what kind of a son is he to an aged 
or a lonely father? Is he patient with an 
unattractive, an ailing, even a nagging 
mother? Do you know how he treats his 
sister? Does he yield habitually to his 
temper ‘‘because he is born that way’’? 
Is he cross, unkind, neglectful, expecting 
it to be forgiven and forgotten every time, 
that he may go and do likewise whenever 
he wants to? 

Is he indifferent to sickness—the stupid, 
troublesome sickness of commonplace rel- 
atives? Is he unsympathetic with pain— 
not your own? 

Does he too easily hurl out a hard word, 
and too seldom realize it, and less often 
apologize for it? 

Then be careful. Then grow sober and 

think it over. Then inquire of your own 
soul and of his, and seek diligently and 
long into the sources and capacities of your 
love before you risk your life in the mar- 
riage bond. 
_ Atruly tender man is the tenderest be- 
ing upon the earth. Habitual tenderness 
is the light of life, the glory of love, the 
assurance of peace and the foundation of 
home. 

Marry the man who is permanently 
thoughtful, kind, unselfish, sympathetic, 
tender, true and gentle. 

Marry the man who will prove the hus- 
band’s deeds as tender as the lover’s words, 
then do your own part and you will bea 
happy wife. 

But see to it, yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever that you do not let him outdo you in 
the quality for which you love him most 
and longest. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. 


\ / HEN I asked our wise doctor at home 
what sort of a physician I should 
choose in the West (meaning to what 
school he should belong, since some 


schools are so much better represented than 
others in the West), he answered briefly, 
as if the question made him 
‘* First, get a man.”’ 

So I think we mothers might say to the 
girls, if it were at all supposable that any 
girl would ever ask the question of what are 


‘*tired’’: 
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" HAT is the most lasting quality in a 

husband ?”’ is a large question un- 
doubtedly, so many wives will think dif- 
erently on the subject. 

For myself I should at once give pre- 
cedence to good temper! There is noth- 
ing like it where home life is concerned. 
A bright, sunny disposition, a cheerful air, 
a capacity for meeting the daily frets and 
worries of this troublous life without an 
angry frown—all these help to clear the air 
and draw sunshine from the thunderstorm. 
And surely a genial laugh is the best music 
of all with which to march along the high- 
roads of this world. 

A woman too often thinks only of the 
outward charm of the man who attracts 
her. It lies in his mouth, perhaps, or in 
his eyes, or in the way he holds her hand. 
But eyes can darken and change with 
anger, the suave mouth of the lover can 
grow stern or sarcastic in the husband, the 
clasp of the hand may grow cold, but a 
good and honest heart will last to the end, 
and from what I see of life and my married 
friends I think the good-tempered man has 
usually a good heart and most of the virtues. 

With good temper will come a large wa 
of looking at things. All pettiness will 
sink out of view, and nagging, that frequent 
curse, will be unknown. 

Sometimes it will happen that the wife, 
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the best masculine 
qualities conducive 
to a wife’s happi- 
ness: ‘‘ First, get a 
man.’’ Manliness 
in the highest sense 
of the word is surely 
the natural, and 
therefore must be 
the lasting bond in 
marriage. 

But I should not 
like to say this to a young woman whom I 
suspected of having a childish or barbarous 
taste in manhood. It is barely conceivable 
that some girls might think that a man can 
be measured by his inches, or his muscle, 
or his pluck in the rough-and-tumble en- 
counter with the world; these things are 
well and they have their undeniable fasci- 
nation, but our girls are going to demand 
more than this, or something that lies 
deeper than this, and it is a distinctive qual- 
ity which attracts and rests a woman, and 
holds her all her life. 

Our girls must demand it and keep de- 
manding it, and our young men will then 
find out what it is and have it. It is power 
for one thing, and as we raise our woman’s 
ideal of power our men will achieve it in 
themselves. The man that can keep him- 
self in subjection to his soul can never lose 
the faith of his wife, and can never fail to 
make her happy. 

Isn’t this a dreadful little preach? But 
what do you expect us to say? Has it not 
all been said before, and better said, and 
do we not all know where? 

And will not all our girls answer the 





question for themselves in the old haphaz-— 


ard way? 
Mary HA.LLock Foote. 
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T= myriad-minded woman of the present 

day requires a like diversity of mas- 
culine good qualities, and the husband that 
would suit one woman to perfection would 
be found wanting in many essential partic- 
ulars by another. But yet there are certain 
radical rules which any girl may reason- 
ably apply. 

First, though a difference of tempera- 
ment is often conducive to happiness, a 
difference of tastes and habits is always 
conducive to misery—that is, a blonde may 
marry a brunette and be happy; but a 
student who marries a woman of fashion, 
marries speedy disputing and mutual con- 
tempt. A man and his wife should like 
the same things, and have a mutual inter- 
est in the same subjects and pursuits. 
Pronounced varieties of race, especially 
when they include totally diverse habits of 
life, are always, sooner or later, productive 
of wretchedness. The same may be said 
of differences in religious faith, and of ex- 
treme inequalities of age—that is, a girl 
should marry a man of her own race, her 
own faith, and of an age suitable to her 
own—suitability demanding that the hus- 
band should be about ten years older than 
the wife. Equally important, perhaps 
more so, is the question of caste. A més- 
alliance is an infallible way for a woman 
to insure her own misery and degradation. 

Suppose then a girl has a 
lover who is of her own 
faith, her own race, of suit- 
able age, of like tastes and 
opinions, and socially not 
beneath her, what further 
requirements are necessary 
to a happy life together ? 

First—Choose a man of 
genuine piety—not so much 
a “sitter in pews’’ as one 
who has a natural religios- 
ity; who loves truth, and 
mercy, and justice, and who 
would serve God, if the 
devil were dead, and there 
were nota church within a 
thousand miles. And yet 
remember that church-going 
keeps a man in communion 
with good and with God, 
and makes even the world 
his friends. A churchless 
man in a Christian city is at 
least an imprudent and, 
perhaps, an unsafe man. 

Second—Choose an un- 
selfish man. A girl had 












unstrung by house- 
hold annoyances— 
the servants, per- 
haps, or the little 
ailments of the 
younger branches— 
will be slightly irri- 
table when her lord 
comes home—a 
state of things very 
frequently resented 
by the husband, un- 
less his temper is sound. If Heaven has 
been good to him in that respect he will take 
no notice of her little gibe, but will enter 
into the grievance with her and tenderly 
sift it, and so restore peace with honor. 

But, dear girls, I should like to say a word 
to you on this subject. The sweetest tem- 
per in the world can be ruined, and there- 
fore I would have you take heed to your 
ways. If you have the luck to chance on 
a good-tempered man, and gain him for 
your husband, see that you prize the gift, 
and that you do not abuse it. Give him 
smile for smile, and bear with him as he is 
sure to bear with you.” I have seen one or 
two cases where a fretful girl, relying too 
much upon the sweetness of her husband’s 
temper, has ended at last by turning that 
sweetness into gall. 

Therefore if God gives into your keep- 
ing a bright and kindly spirit, take care 
that you do it no injury; for the wife has 
much to do with the soul of her husband, 
be it for good or bad. The gift of a sweet 
temper is a divine one! If your husband 
happens to possess it, why then every 
morning of your life you may ‘‘down on 
your knees and thank Heaven fasting, for 
a good man’s love.”’ 
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far better remain unmar- 
ried than tie herself to a 
creature who considers him- 
self to be everybody, for 
when a man is everybody 
his wife is necessarily nobody. 

Third—Choose an industrious 
man—one that has a motive in 
life, or he will make himself, and 
every one around him, miserable. 
If he is rich and has no business, 
then see that he has some innocent 
hobby, such as yachting or butter- 
fly hunting. Prayers ought to be 
offered every day for the house- 
hold of an idle man, for he is sure to make 
his wife and children as unhappy as he is 
himself. 

Fourth—Do not choose a poor, struggling 
man. A man in this age fom no right to 
talk of love in a cottage, and roses and 
honeysuckles to pay the rent. No man 
who really loves a woman will ask her to 
share with him the ugly wretchedness and 
limitations of poverty. If he. isin earnest 
about getting a home and a wife he will 
work and save for that purpose; if he 
cannot manage this before marriage he 
will certainly not manage it after mar- 
riage. Marrying is easy, housekeeping is 
hard. ‘ 

Fifth—Choose a patient and affectionate 
man, one who knows that he is only be- 
ginning to learn that marvelous creature, 
Woman, and who will, therefore, be toler- 
ant with her little faults and shortcomings. 
In fact, here the duty is distinctly mutual. 
If young people would be perfectly happy 
they must not see each other’s weak 
points too readily ; they must remember 
that God has given both of them eyelids as 
well as eyes. AMELIA E. BARR. 





ROM a healthful standpoint of experience 
and observation the question as to 
what qualities in a husband are best calcu- 
lated toinsure the lasting happiness of a wife 
seems unnecessary, and if every feminine 
mind were well balanced, and every femi- 
nine standard high, it would scarcely need 
an answer. But every standard is not high, 
nor every mind well balanced. There are 
girls and girls, each one of whom expects 
to be a wife, and has her own opinion as to 
what will make her most happy. These 
opinions, however, change as time goes 
on, and in the close companionship of 
married life faults which seemed as noth- 
ing, when seen through the glamour of early 
life, grow to such magnitude that the wife 
awakes at last to find her idol so shattered 
that the pieces are scarcely worth picking 
up. Ido not refer now to the grosser vices 
and habits to which some men are addicted, 
for it goes without saying that girls seldom 
knowingly give themselves to men of that 
stamp, but they sometimes sell themselves 
for money and position to men who have 
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not the most spotless reputations. Other 
girls marry for a home, or to avoid caring 
for themselves, or, like the girl of whom I 
once heard, to escape having the word 
‘*Miss’’ upon her tombstone. Marrying for 
love alone is said to have gone out of fash- 
ion. But | have faith enough in girls to 
believe there are still some who marry for 
better and higher motives, and to these I 
would like to say a word as to the kind of 
man | think most likely to make them 
happy. 

Integrity of character, a right sense of 
honor, manliness and respect for what is 
pure and good are all adjuncts to the per- 
fect happiness of married life. But most 
natures crave more than these, and what 
they crave is so easy to give that I wonder 
it is ever withheld. Said a woman of her 
husband who, when living, stood high with 
his fellow-men and surrounded her with 
every luxury: ‘‘I loved him most for his 
kind thoughtfulness and delicate attentions 
which made me feel that I was as dear to 
him after years of marriage as on the first 
day he called me his wife.’’ And this, I 
think, is the secret of some women’s hap- 
piness. 

Every true, loyal woman likes to feel 
that she holds a place in her husband's 
heart from which nothing can dislodge her 
—that, however absorbed he may be in his 
business or his books, or however tired and 
harassed he may be on,his return home at 
night, he never forgets her or neglects to 
pay her those little attentions and courte- 
sies which she prizes so much, and which 
keep love fresh and young down to a ripe 
old age. Kindness, forbearance, thought- 
fulness for one’s comfort and feelings, with 
frequent assurances of affection, are, I 
think, the qualities which, other things be- 
ing equal, insure the happiness which en- 
dures through sunshine and sorrow, and 
grows brighter and brighter as the years 
go on. 

It is not enough for a man to makea 
woman his wife, and after a few weeks or 
months of attention ignore her with a feel- 
ing that because he has chosen her to bear 
his name she must be forever satisfied, 
with no further demonstration of his love. 
Women like demonstrations, and there is a 
world of good advice in the two lines of 
an old ballad [| lately read : 

‘‘If your wife is dearer to you than life, 
Kiss her and tell her so.” 

A woman is always glad to know that 
she is her husband’s queen, to whom he 
pays the homage and devotion, which, if 
she returns them, make the ideal marriage 
God had in mind when He said, ‘‘ Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife, and they twain 
shall be one flesh.”’ 

Mary J. HOLMEs. 





i veny young girl anticipates lasting hap- 
piness in her approaching marriage. 
But few young girls pause to think what 
there is in the lover, beyond the present 
fancy, to insure that happiness. Doubt- 
less the mother looks with much more 
searching and dissatisfied eyes, and does 
not hesitate to demand the qualities she 
holds requisite, even if they are so many 
when enumerated that one has to ask what 
the young girl brings that deserves so 
much. In summing up these requisite 
qualities no wise mother judges from her 
own experience, since that is but a single 
instance ; she judges from the observation 
of others, which allows her to generalize 
upon many instances. First of all, then, 
her observation makes her claim that the 
husband’s character shall be grounded 
upon thoroughly good principles. With 
that she is sure her daughter will be toler- 
ably safe; for the husband will then be 
honest, pure, temperate, courageous and 
kind. But even with what are called good 
principles the natural traits of a man may 
make a wife unhappy. Many a good man 
isa disagreeable man. He may be bigoted 
and illiberal, and turn the home into a 
prison-house; he may have plenty of 
physical and no moral courage, and so fail 
to keep her respect ; he may be irritable 
through nervous excitability ; he may be 
vainglorious, he may be tactless, he may 
be unreasonable, and he may have those 
radical differences of taste and opinion 
that tend to frequent clashings in domestic 
life. Thus even with good principles there 
may not be lasting happiness. But one 
thing is sure: there will be no lasting hap- 
iness without them. A man may be so 
rilliant that his wife is proud of him; but 
without uprighteousness he may in the end 
make her equally ashamed of him. With 
vanity he may arouse her disgust; even 
his exceeding charm in manner and person 
may only lead to heart-break ; and out of 
his extremest virtue may be born a conceit 
and self-righteousness that can make him 
intolerable. It is fortunate, then, that it is 
not necessary for a wife’s happiness that 
her husband should be a perfect man. 
There is happiness for the wife in accom- 
modating herself to her husband’s varia- 
tions from perfection; there is a joy in 
forbearance, in self-sacrifice, in the exer- 
tion that wins the word of praise, in 
achievement under difficulties, in creating 
pleasure for the beloved, even in showing 
that bricks can be made without straw. 
Neither wealth, nor station, nor talent is 
indispensable to the wife’s happiness then. 


But a groundwork of the cardinal virtues, 
elaborated into unselfishness, considera- 
tion and unfailing good nature, will not fail 
to produce it. For a wife must respect 
her husband in the beginning, and his con- 
sideration and sweet temper will keep her 
love forever alive and strong. Love, then, 
is the main thing after all, and it goes and 
comes without much regard as to its fac- 
tors. ‘‘Have you any bread?”’ said the 
miser in the market. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the re- 
ply, ‘‘ bread as white as milk.’’ Then 
said the miser: ‘‘ They compare bread to 
milk ; milk must then be the better of the 
two. Wewill have milk.’’ And the seller 
said: ‘‘We have milk as fresh as the best 
butter.’’ Said the miser: ‘‘ Butter, then, 
is the better; have you butter?’’ And 
the seller replied : ‘‘ Butter as sweet as the 
best oil.”” And the miser said: “ Oil, 
then, is to be preferred; you have oil ?”’ 
Said the seller: ‘‘ Oil as pure as the clear- 
est water.’’ And the miser said: ‘‘ We 
have water at home ; let us go home and 
sup.”’ 

Something after the same manner tie 
equation resolves into the fact that all that 
the virtues and charms and kindnesses do 
is to produce love, that love is best, and 
that love can be had without any of them. 
The woman who really loves her husband 
will so gild his faults with her tenderness 
that we are led to believe that absolutely 
the one thing necessary for lasting happi- 
ness in marriage is love. That is the es- 
sential quality. 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





besos is no period in a mother’s life that 

brings more anxious care than when 
she sees her daughters, who are blossom- 
ing into womanhood, beginning to attract 
the attention of young men, and it becomes 
evident to the mother, at least, that simple 
friendly relations are fast developing into 
something stronger and closer. A wise 
mother may not reveal her anxiety to her 
daughters, or tell them to what she sees 
this friendship tending. But, influenced 
by the leving companionship and counsels 
which have constantly blessed them from 
earliest childhood, the daughters cannot 
fail to have gathered some ideas of the 
peculiar characteristics which should be 
plainly developed in a lover. Even in the 
first days of womanhood a young girl can- 
not fail to understand that marriage with-a 
man lacking certain qualities must be a 
miserable failure. 

Our daughters surely know that morality, 
the strictest temperance, a steadfast ad- 
herence to, and correct appreciation of 
what is right, joined to true affection and 
gentleness, must be the unmistakable char- 
acteristics both of friend and lover, always 
ready to gratify the wishes of friends at all 
times, without regard to any sacrifice that 
may be necessary, if such wishes do not 
in the smallest degree encroach on princi- 
ple or honor; earnest and active in the 
discharge of all duties, leaving none half- 
accomplished, even to oblige the wishes of 
the best beloved. Can any true woman 
love or respect a man in whom these traits 
are not fully developed ? 

But important as such qualities most cer- 
tainly are, they are by no means all that our 
daughters should be satisfied with in a 
husband. We claim that the husband and 
wife are equal, and are bound to labor for 
one purpose, unitedly : the building of a 
true home, working together in spirit, but 
each accepting that part of those duties 
which the abilities that have been given 
them are best adapted to perform. But 
there is still something more that the lover 
must be able to offer before, as a husband, 
he can make a happy home. 

True home courtesies should be given 
to friends and acquaintances, but love 
should be spontaneously manifested to the 
wife before and beyond all others. There 
need be no foolish sentimentality in this, 
but manly, open attention that is easily 
recognized as springing from the same 
spirit that enriched the days of their court- 
ship. Does this seem a small thing? Ah, 
but it has great power to insure the hap- 
piest homes. It is not the fear that love 
has grown cold soon after marriage is con- 
summated that so often fades the roses 
from the cheek, or dims the brightness in 
the young wife’s eyes—not so much the 
lack of love as missing the free and sweet 
manifestation of it. In the simple, loving 
courtesies of every-day life after marriage 
there is an unlimited power that the maiden 
little dreamed of before marriage. How 
much true happiness a look, a word, a 
tone can give! How much sadness and 
discomfort there are experienced in the lack 
of them ! 

Such comparatively small things go far 
to make up the full sum absolutely neces- 
sary to true married happiness. Few un- 
derstand how kind words, a smile, a sim- 
ple caress can brighten and enrich a whole 
day for the wife, and make hard duties 
pleasant. 

I grieve for a maiden who has not reason 
for full confidence that the tenderness and 
free expression of his love will not cease 
when the lover becomes the husband, but 
will grow sweeter and purer through their 
whole married life, for 

“ Love will die if it is not fed— 

And the true heart cries for its daily bread.” 
Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 
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T° my mind the best, most hopeful requi- 
site of a good husband is not so much 
a mental or moral quality as a habit of 
life and character, resulting from happy 
circumstances and conditions, as good 
birth, wise and loving parental training 
and the potent example of an honorable 
and harmonious home circle. In all my 
experience of life—and it has been tolera- 
bly long and varied—I can say positively 
I have never seen a bad husband evolved 
from a good son and brother. Whenever 
I see a young man lovable, helpful and 
cheerful in his father’s house, respectful 
and tender toward his mother, affectionate 
and gallant toward his sisters, I say to my- 
self confidentially and confidently: ‘‘ There 
is a good husband, in sure process of evo- 
lution, and happy will that woman be who 
shall win to herself the gracious, perfected 
result, without impoverishing the old home 
life and love.’’ 

1 hold that in these days of woman’s 
profounder ethical and spiritual culture, 
of her broader opportunities and sym- 
pathies, there is in her most dear love less 
and less narrow jealousy and selfish ex- 
action, more and more generosity and for- 
bearance. I am convinced that at no 
period of the world and in no part of it 
have there been women better fitted to ful- 
fill all the duties of wifehood and to enjoy 
all the blessed dignities of motherhood, 
than in our own time and country. 

But though types of the poet's ideal of 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned,” 


are plentiful, are not the loyal subjects 
which it should be theirs ‘‘to warn, to 
comfort and command”’ getting to be 
lamentably scarce? I think so, and that 
in consequence of this unequal, lopsided, 
moral condition, American society (at least 
in its great centres) is deteriorating through 
that once solid and sacred family life, out of 
which have been and must be formed the 
traits and habits that go to make up not 
only the good citizen, but the ideal or 
model husband. 

It is not alone the abandoning (some- 
times compulsory) of the individual domiz- 
cilium for the city flat, the hotel, or gre- 
garious boarding-house, which is_ bring- 
ing about this national disdomestication. 
Some very happy and peaceful homes I 
have found existing under most unhome- 
like immediate surroundings. But these 
instances are very rare; in by far the 
larger number the home sentiment, the 
family unity and loyalty are being destruct- 
ively wrought upon by outside elements 
and influences. These modern foes of the 
home life of our fathers are manifold, but 
it seems to me that the most insidious and 
formidable are just—clubs. Their name is 
legion, but they are such as sternly dis- 
criminate against our sex—discouragers of 
the home sentiment, and deterrents of 
marriage. 

We try to counteract such home-disin- 
tegrating influences through our philan- 
thropic, artistic and literary leagues—by 
courtesy called ‘‘clubs’’—and as to their 
‘local habitation,’’ rather nomadic. We 
try through their means to train our daugh- 
ters for the highest duties and gentlest 
amenities of life, to be good wives and effi- 
cient housekeepers, as well as students and 
thinkers ; but who can claim that the great 
political, military, artistic or athletic clubs 
are good preparatory schools for the future 
home duties of their young members? 
Finding in these palaces of ease, comforts 
and luxuries without the drawbacks of 
care and responsibility, are they not likely 
to learn ‘‘ therewith to be content ’”’ ? 

It is true that some club men become 
thoroughly domestic after marriage, but 
they are likely to ‘‘hanker after the flesh- 
pots of Egypt,’’ and after a time, if they 
can afford the double life, go to dropping 
in on the old scenes of their selfish bache- 
lor delights, till finally only the ragged 
edges of their evenings are bestowed on 
home, wife and children. 

I must repeat that in a harmonious home- 
life, preceding marriage, are nurtured the 
first, best elements of a happy and lasting 
union. A young man in a household pre- 
sided over by a noble mother and with 
loving sisters, all looking to him for manly 
protection and gallant attention—duties 
which, though sacred, require some self- 
sacrifice—is all unconsciously in training 
for a most honorable part in the drama of 
life—‘* Benedick, the married man.”’ He 
is being daily taught in pleasant ways that 
respect for womanhood which is the soul 
of chivalry, the unerring test of a gentle- 
man, and without which no good, loyal 
husband ever lived or ever can live. 

I think it cannot be denied that such 
large families as we used to know—brothers 
and sisters united in their tastes and 
pursuits, and to a great degree in their 
pleasures—are getting scarce and out of 
fashion in our country. But in the mother- 
country, so much older than we, yet not 
half so d/asé as we are in this year of our 
Lord, such large and united families are 
still plentiful and fashionable. The royal 
house of England sets the example of loyal 
and loving family union. If the Anglo- 
mania, which has set in upon us, should 
take the form of old English family life, 
cheery and fond, it were not to be de- 

lored ; or if, with the present sentimental 

urore for the fashions of our own Colonial 





era in architecture, costumes, plate, music 
and literature, could come again some- 
thing of its manners, stately, yet simple, 
dignified, yet deferential, especially toward 
women, it would to some of us be a Re- 
naissance more welcome than _pillared 
porches or dormer windows, more orna- 
mental than Chippendale table-legs or blue 
china teapots. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
most intimately in England two of those 
old-fashioned, large families, in which ex- 
isted in perfection all the elements of as 
happy home life as Goldsmith or Dickens 
ever painted-—brothers and sisters united in 
close sympathy—and all loyally devoted 
to devoted parents. That home life was 
in the heart of London, surged about by 
tides of business and pleasure and national 
excitements, yet had an enchanted quiet 
of its own, and pure enjoyments in which 
the world intermeddled not. Accomplished 
in music and drawing-room amusements, 
with tastes in common, and with that quick 
sense of humor which is the happiest solv- 
ent of dullness and care, these two house- 
holds never lacked entertainment. When 
they did go out to seek society, broader, 
but not better than theirs at home, they 
went together whenever possible—never 
separated at the opera or play, concerts, 
lectures or art exhibitions. To be sure, 
the boys played cricket, and the girls didn’t, 
but they could look on, and lawn tennis 
brought them together again. Some of 
those brothers and sisters are now married ; 
the boys are making good husbands, as 
they were bound to do, and the girls good, 
almost too good, wives. 

When, after years of absence, I returned 
to America, with the manners of those 
young English people fresh in my memory, 
I must confess I was not a little taken 
aback by the contrast I found in the ways, 
speech and demeanor of some of my young 
country men and women—the former es- 
pecially. To enter a room in which were 
young, gentlemen acquaintances sitting or 
ounging, and not have them rise, had be- 
come a strange experience for me. , I have 
since become so used to such a lack of 
courtesy, or good breeding, that should I 
now see a’ young American gentleman 
spring to his feet, with British or Gallic 
politeness, on my entering his mother’s 
drawing-room, I should be startled, and 
half believe he had inadvertently just ‘‘ sat 
down on the cat,’’ vide Joshua Whitcomb. 

When I enlarge rather maliciously, per- 
haps, on the gracious manners of young 
men reared under the effete monarchies of 
Europe, to our free and easy republican 
youth, they are apt to say: ‘‘ Oh, but don’t 
you know all that bowing and smirking 
politeness of those foreign fellows is only 
manner? There is no heart init.”’ As I 
have no particular use for the hearts of 
young gentlemen nowadays, I think | 
ought to have the comfort of a little polite- 
ness, in Washington as well as in London, 
in New York as well as in Paris. The 
unfortunate French have no such word as 
“‘home,’’ but they have the thing, and 
courtesy is a home product there as here, 
and sons are deferential toward their par- 
ents, and gallant, if not exactly affectionate, 
toward their sisters, who quite adore them. 

Certain national differences were im- 
pressed upon me rather painfully at a cer- 
tain matinée soon after my return from 
England. In stalls near us sat a lady, 
handsome and elegant, chaperoning two 
young girls, evidently her daughter and a 
school-friend, both remarkably pretty and 
charmingly dressed. Just before the cur- 
tain rose one exclaimed: ‘‘ Look, Jennie, 
there are our brothers !’’ then added in an 
injured tone, ‘‘Why, mamma, | invited 
Tom to escort us here, and he said he had 
an engagement.’’ Said the other pretty 
girl: ‘And my brother said the same! 
How mean—only an engagement with each 
other !’’ 

The young gentlemen indicated by the 
wistful smiles and beckoning of their sis- 
ters, and their own carcless nods, looked 
like college boys, a little fast and a good 
deal tired in expressin. They drifted 
about the theatre between the acts, call- 
ing on their young lady friends, none of 
them so attractive to other eyes as their 
sisters, whom they coolly neglected all the 
afternoon. 

Those two are specimens of a class of 
our “gilded youth,’’ who are scarcely 
likely to do honor to married life, or to 
make the happiness of wife and daughters, 
however unexacting. Beware of such. 

Yet, in the reverence of a young man for 
a brilliant mother, and in his love for 
beautiful sisters there may be a consider- 
able mixture of family pride, of egoistic 
complacency, a sort of extension of self- 
hood. The ideal mate and lifelong lover 
of a true woman should be, in a way, the 
lover of all women, even old women, and 
poor and plain and uncultured women, so 
they be good and true. He should be the 
strong helper of the weak, the faithful 
champion of the wronged. 

I have known a choice few of such man- 
ful spirits—God’s own nobles. From a 
half score of the more illustrious ones I 
will single out two especially noble, as men 
living and dying in apicitnal, completeness, 
though with Rents unsatisfied—Charles 


Lamb and our wale G. Whittier. 
RACE GREENWOOD. 
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“ They did not look up, but remained motionless and patiently expectant” 


THE HERESY OF ABNER CALIHAN 
By Will N. Harben 


[With Tilustrations by Alice Barber Stephens] 





EIL FILMORE’S store 
22] was at the crossing 
of the Big Cabin and 
Rock Valley roads. 
Before the advent of 
Sherman into the 
South it had been a 
grist-mill, to which 
the hardy mountain- 
eers had _ regularly 
brought their grain to be ground, in wagons, 
on horseback or on their shoulders, ac- 
cording to their conditions. But the North- 
ern soldiers had appropriated the miller’s 
little stock of toll, had torn down the long 
wooden sluice which had conveyed the 
water from the race to the mill, had burnt 
the great wheel and crude wooden machin- 
ery, and rolled the massive grinding-stones 
into the deepest part of the creek. 

After the war nobody saw any need for 
a mill at that point, and Neil Filmore had 
bought the property from its impoverished 
owner and turned the building into a store. 
It proved to be a fair location, for there 
was considerable travel along the two 
main roads, and as Filmore was postmaster 
his store became the general meeting point 
for everybody living within ten miles of 
the spot. He kept for sale, as he expressed 
it, ‘‘a little of everything from shoe-eyes 
to a sack of guano.”’ Indeed, a sight of 
his rough shelves and unplaned counters 
filled with cakes of tallow, beeswax and 
butter, bolts of calico, sheeting and ging- 
hams, and the floor and porch heaped with 
piles of skins, cases of eggs, coops of 
chickens and cans of lard was enough to 
make an orderly housewife shudder with 
horror. 

But Mrs. Filmore had grown accustomed 
to this state of affairs in the front part of 
the house, for she confined her domestic 
business, and whatever neatness and order 
were possible, to the room in the rear, 
where, as she often phrased it, she did the 
‘eatin’ an’ cookin’, an’ never interfeer with 
pap’s part except to lend ’im my cheers 
when thar is more’n common waitin’ fur the 
mail-carrier.”’ And her chairs were often 
in demand, for Filmore was a deacon in 
Big Cabin Church, which stood at the foot 
of the green-clad mountain a mile down 
the road, and it was at the store that his 
brother deacons frequently met to transact 
church business. 

One summer afternoon they held an im- 
portant meeting. Abner Calihan, a mem- 
ber of the church and a good, industrious 
citizen, was to be tried for heresy. 

‘It has worried me more’n anything 
that has happened sence them two Dutch- 
men over at Cove Spring swapped wives 
an’ couldn’t be convinced of the’r error,”’ 
said long, lean Bill Odell, after he had 
come in and borrowed a candle-box to feed 
his mule in, and had given the animal eight 
ears of corn from the pockets of his long- 
tailed coat, and left the mule haltered at 
a hitching-post in front of the store. 

“*Ur sence the widder Dill swore she was 
gwine to sue Hank Dobb’s wife fur witch- 
craft,’ replied Filmore, in a hospitable 
tone. ‘Take a cheer; it must be as hot 
as a bake-oven out thar in the sun.” 

Bill Odell took off his coat and folded it 
carefully and laid it across the beam of the 
scales, and unbuttoned his vest and sat 
down, and proceeded to mop his perspiring 
face with a red bandanna. Toot Bailey 
came in next, a quiet little man of about 
fifty with a dark face, straggling gray hairs 
andsmall, penetrating eyes. His blue jeans 
trousers were carelessly stuck into the tops 
of his clay-stained boots, and he wore a 
sack coat, a “hickory ”’ shirt and a leather 
belt. Mrs. Filmore put her red head and 
broad, freckled face out of the door of her 














apartment to see who had arrived, and the 
next moment came out dusting a “split- 
bottomed ”’ chair with her apron. 

**How are ye, Toot?’’ was her greet- 
ing as she placed the chair for him between 
a jar of fresh honey and a barrel of sorghum 
molasses. ‘‘How is the sore eyes over 
yore way?”’ 

‘* Toler’ ble,’”’ he answered, as he leaned 
back against the counter and fanned him- 
self with his slouch hat. ‘‘ Mine is about 
thoo it, but the Tye childern is a sight. 
Pizen-oak hain’t a circumstance.”’ 

‘* What did ye use?’’ 

‘*Copperas an’ sweet milk. Itis the best 
thing I’ve struck. I don’t want any o’ that 
peppery eye-wash ’bout my place. It’d 
take the hide off’n a mule’s hindleg.”’ 

‘*Now, yore a-talkin’,’’ and Bill Odell 
went to the water-bucket on the end of the 
counter. He threw his tobacco quid away, 
noisily washed ‘out his mouth and then 
took a long drink from the gourd dipper. 
Then Bart Callaway and Amos Sanders, 
who had arrived a half an hour before and 
had walked down to take a look at Fil- 
more’s fish-pond, came in together. Both 
were whittling sticks and looking cool and 
comfortable. 

“We are 
all heer,’’ 
said Odell, 
and he add- 
ed his hat 
to his coat 
and the pile 
of weights 
on the scale- 
beam, and 
put his right 
foot on the 
rung of his 
chair. “I 
reckon we 
mought as 
well pro- 
ceed.”’ 

At these 
words the 
men who 
had arrived 
last carefully 
stowed their 
hats away 
under their 
chairs and 
leaned for- 
ward expect- 
antly. Mrs. 
Filmore glid- 
ed noiseless- 
ly to acorner 
behind the 
counter, and 
with folded 
arms stood 
ready to hear 
all that was 
said. 

“Did any- 
body inform 
Ab of the ob- 
ject of this 
meeting?” 
asked Odell. 

They all looked at Filmore and he trans- 
ferred their glances to his wife. She 
flushed under their scrutiny and awkwardly 
twisted her fat arms together. 

**Sister Calihan wuz jn heer this morn- 
in’,’’ she deposed in an uneven tone. “I 
’lowed somebody amongst ’em ort to know 
what you-uns wuz up to, so I told ’er.”’ 

‘‘What did she have to say?”’ asked 
Odell, bending over the scales to spit at a 
crack in the floor, but not removing his 
eyes from the witness. 


“Law, I hardly know what she didn’t 





say. I never seed a woman take on so. 
Ef the last bit o’ kin she had on earth wuz 
suddenly wiped from creation, she couldn’t 
a-tuk it more to heart. Sally wuz with ’er 
an’ went on wuss than her mammy.’’ 

** What ailed Sally ?”’ 

Mrs. Filmore smiled irrepressibly. ‘‘I 
reckon you ort to know, Brother Odell,”’ 
she said, under the hand she had raised to 
hide her smile. ‘‘Do you reckon she hain’t 
heerd o’ yore declaration that Eph cayn’t 
marry in no heretic family while yore above 
ground? It wuz goin’ the round at singin’- 
school two weeks ago, and thar hain’t been 
a think talked sence.”’ 

‘“‘T hain’t got a ioty to retract,’’ replied 
Odell, looking down into the upturned 
faces for approval. ‘‘I’dassoonsee a sono’ 
mine in his box. Misfortune an’ plague is 
boun’ to foller them that winks at infidelity 
in any disguise ur gyarb.”’ 

‘*Oh, shucks, don’t fetch the young foiks 
into it, Brother Odell,’ gently protested 
Bart Callaway. ‘‘Them two has been 
a-settin’ up to each other ever sence they 
wuz knee-high to a duck. They hain’t re- 
sponsible fur the doin’s o’ the old folks.”’ 

‘*T hain’t got nothin’ to take back an’ Eph 
knows it,’’ said the tall deacon, and his 
face flushed angrily. ‘‘Ef the membership 
sees fit to excommunicate Ab Calihan, 
none o’ his stock ’ll ever come into my 
family. But this is dilly-dallyin’ over 
nothin’. You fellers ’Il set thar cocked up, 
an’ chaw an’ spit, an’ look knowin’ an’ let 
the day pass ’thout doin’ a single thing. 
Ab Calihan is either fitten or unfitten, one 
urt’other. Brother Filmore, you’ve seed 
’im the most, now what’s he let fall that’s 
undoctrinal ?”’ 

Filmore got up and laid his clay pipe on 
the counter and kicked back his chair with 
his foot. 

‘*The fust indications I noticed,’’ he be- 
gan, in a raised voice as if he were speak- 
ing to some one outside, ‘‘ wuz the day Liz 
Wambush died. Bud Thorn come in while 
I wuz weighing up a side o’ bacon fur Ab, 
an’ ’lowed that Liz couldn’t live through 
the night. I axed ’im ef she had made 
her peace, and he *lowed she had entirely, 
that she wuz jest a-lyin’ thar shoutin’ ever’ 
breath she drawed, an’ that they all wuz 
glad to see her reconciled, fur you know 
she wuz a hard case speritually. Well, it 
wuz right back thar at the fireplace while 
Ab wuz warmin’ hisse’f to start home that 
he ’lowed that he hadn’t a word to say 
agin Liz’s marvelous faith, nur her sudden 
speritual spurt, but that, in his opinion, 
the doctrine o’ salvation through faith 
without actual deeds of the flesh to give it 
back-bone wuz all shucks an’ a dangerous 
doctrine to teach to a risin’ gineration. 
Them wuz his words as well as I can re- 
member, an’ he cited a good many cases 
to demonstrate that the members o’ Big 
Cabin wuzn’t any more ready to help a 
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Filmore turned his back to his scowling 


wife, and taking an egg from a basket on 
the counter he looked at it closely. 


‘*Lots that he ortn’t to, I reckon,’’ he 


said evasively. 


‘*Well, what wuz some of it? I hain’t 


a-keerin’ what he says about me.”’ 


‘*He ‘lowed, fur one thing, that yore 


strict adheerance to doctrine had hardened 
you some, wharas religious conviction, ef 
thar wuz any divine intention in it, ort, in 
reason, to have a contrary effect. He 


‘lowed you wuz money-lovin’, an’ unchari- 


table, an’ unfurgivin’, an’ a heap o’ times 
un-Christian in yore persecution o’ the weak 
an’ helpless—them that has no food an’ 
raiment—when yore crib an’ smoke-house 


” 


is always full. Abisa good talker, an’ 
‘‘It’s the devil in ’im a-talkin’,’’ inter- 





rupted Odell angrily, ‘‘an’ it’s plain enough 
that he ort to be churched. 
ders, you intimated that you’d have a word 
to say; let us have it.”’ 


Brother San- 


Sanders, a heavy-set man, bald-headed 
and red-bearded, rose. He took a pro- 


digious quid of tobacco from his mouth 
and dropped it on the floor at the side of 


his chair. 
the point. 
‘*My opinion is that Ab Calihan hain’t a 


His remarks were crisp and to 


bit more right in our church than Bob 


Inglesel. He’s got plumb crooked.”’ 

**What have you heerd ’im say? That’s 
what we want to git at,’’ said Odell, his 
leathery face brightening. 

‘*More’n I keerd to listen at. He has 
been readin’ stuff he ortn’t to. He give 
up takin’ the ‘Advocate,’ an’ wouldn’t 
go in Mary Bank’s club when they’ve 
been takin’ it in his family fur the last five 
yeer, an’ has been subscribin’ fur the ‘True 
Light’ sence Christmas. The last time I 
met ’im at Big Cabin, I think it wuz the 
second Sunday, he couldn’t talk o’ nothin’ 
else but what this great man an’ t’other 
had writ somewhar up in Yankeedom, an’ 
that ef we all keep along in our little rut 
we'll soon be the laughin’ stock of all the 
rest of the enlightened world. Ab is a 
slippery sort of a feller an’ it’s mighty 
hard to ketch ’im, but I nailed ’im on one 
vital p’int.’’ Sanders paused for a moment, 
stroked his beard and then continued: 
‘*He got excited sorter an’ ‘lowed that he 
had come to the conclusion that hell warn’t 
no literal, burnin’ one nohow, that he had 
too high a regyard fur the Almighty to be- 
lieve that He would amuse Hisse’f roastin’ 
an’ feedin’ melted lead to His creatures 


jest to see ’em squirm.” 


‘‘He disputes the Bible,’’ said Odell 
conclusively, looking first into one face and 
then another. ‘‘He sets his puny self up 
agin the Almighty. The Book that has 
softened the pillers o’ thousands; the 
Word that has been the consolation o’ 
millions an’ quintillions o’ mortals of sense 
an judgment in all ages an’ countries is a 





“| hain’t got nothin’ to take back an’ Eph knows it” 


needy neighbor than a’ equal number out- 
side the church. He wuz mad kase last 
summer when his wheat wuz spilin’ ever’- 
body that come to he’p wuz uv some other 
denomination, an’ the whole lot o’ Big 
Cabin folks made some excuse ur other. 
He ’lowed that you - 

Filmore hesitated and the tall man op- 
posite him changed countenance. 

‘Neil, hain’t you got a bit o’ sence?”’ 
in Mrs. Filmore sharply. 

‘*What did he say agin me—the scamp?”’ 
asked Odell, firing up. 





put 


pack o’ lies from beginnin’ to end. I don’t 
see a bit o’ use goin’ furder with this in- 
vestigation.” 

Just then Mrs. Filmore stepped out from 
her corner. 

‘*T hain’t been axed to put in,”’ she said 
warmly ; ‘‘ but ef I wuz you-uns I’d go slow 
with Abner Calihan. He’s nobody’s fool. 
He’s too good a citizen to be hauled an’ 
drug about like a dog with a rope round 
his neck. He fit on the right side in the 
war, an’ to my certain knowledge has 
done more todes keepin’ peace an’ har- 
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mony in this community than any other 
three men in it. He has set up with the 
sick an’ toted medicine to ’em, an’ fed the 
ore an’ housed the homeless. Here only 
ast week he got hisse’f stung all over the 
face an’ neck helpin’ that lazy Joe Sebas- 
tian hive his bees, an’ Joe an’ his triflin’ 
gang didn’t git a scratch. You may see 
the day you'll regret it ef you run dry shod 
over that man.’’ 

‘We simply intend to do our duty, Sis- 
ter Filmore,’’ said Odell, slightly taken 
aback, ‘“‘ but you kin see that church rules 
must be obeyed. I move we go up thar in 
a body an’ lay the case squar before ’im. 
Ef he is willin’ to take back his wild as- 
sertions an’ go ‘long quietly without tryin’ 
to play smash with the religious order of 
the community, he may remain in good 
standin’. What do you-uns say ?’’ 

**Tt’s all we kin do now,”’ said Sanders, 
and they all rose and reached for their hats. 

‘“You’d better stay an’ look atter the 
store,’’ Filmore called back to his wife 
from the outside ; ‘‘somebody mought hap- 

en along.’”’ With a disappointed nod of 
er head she acquiesced, and came out 
on the little porch and looked after them 
as they trudged along the hot road toward 
Abner Calihan’s farm. When they were 
out of sight she turned back into the store. 
‘*Well,’’ she muttered, ‘‘ Abner Calihan 
may put up with that triflin’ lay-out a-inter- 
feerin’ with ’im when he is busy a savin’ 
his hay, but ef he don’t set his dogs on 
’em he is a better Christian ’an I think he 
is, an’ he’s a good un. They are a purty- 
lookin’ set to be a-dictatin’ to him.”’ 

A little wagon way, which was not used 
enough to kill the stubbly grass that grew 
on it, ran from the main road out to Cali- 
han’s house. The woods through which 
the little road had been cut were so thick, 
and the foliage so dense, that the over- 
lapping ewer ll often hid the sky. 

Calihan’s house was a four-roomed log 
building which had been weather-boarded 
on the outside. with upright, unpainted 
planks. On the right side of the house 
was an orchard, and beneath some apple 
trees near the door stood an old-fashioned 
cider-press, a pile of acid-stained rocks, 
which had been used as weights, and 
numerous tubs, barrels, jugs and jars, and 

iles of sour-smelling refuse, over which 
uzzed a dense swarm of honey-bees, 
wasps and yellow-jackets. On the other 
side of the house in a chip-strewn yard 
stood cords upon cords of wood, and sev- 
eral piles of rich pine-knots and charred 
pine logs which the industrious farmer had, 
on rainy days, hauled down from the moun- 
tains for kindling wood. Behind the house 
was a Le log barn and a stable yard, and 
beyond them lay the cornfields and the 
lush green meadow where a sinuous line 
of willows and slender cane-brakes marked 
the course of a little creek. 

The a page of the five visitors was 
announced to Mrs. Calihan and her daugh- 
ter by a yelping rush toward the gate of 
half a dozen dogs which had been napping 
and snapping at flies on the porch. Mrs. 
Calihan ran out into the yard and vocif- 
erously called the dogs off, and hospitably 
invited the men into the little sitting-room. 

Those of them who cared to inspect their 
surroundings saw a rag carpet, walls of 
bare, hewn logs, the cracks of which had 
been filled with yellow mud, a little table 
in the centre of the room and a cottage 
organ against the wall near the small win- 
dow. On the mantel stood a new clock 
and a glass lamp, the globe of which held 
a piece of red flannel and some oil. The 
flannel was to give the lamp color. In- 
deed, lamps with flannel in them were very 
much in vogue in that part of the country. 

‘Me an’ Sally wuz a-lookin’ fur ye,’’ said 
Mrs. Calihan as she gave them seats and 
went around and took their hats from their 
knees and laid them on a bed in the next 
room. ‘‘I don’t know what to make of 
Mr. Calihan,’’ she continued _plaintively. 
‘“He never wuz this way before. When 
we wuz married he could offer up the best 
prayer of any young man in the settlement. 
The Mt. Zion meetin’-house couldn’t hold 
protracted meetin’ without ’im. He fed 
more preachers an’ hosses than anybody 
else, an’ some ‘lowed that he wuz jest too 
natcherly good to pass away like common 
folks, an’ that when his time come he’d 
jest disappear body an’ all.’’ She was 
now wiping her eyes on her apron, and her 
voice had the suggestion of withheld emo- 
tions. ‘I never calculated on him bringin’ 
sech disgrace as this on his family.” 

‘‘Whar is he now?” asked Odell pre- 
liminarily. 

**Down thar stackin’ hay. Sally begun 
on ’im agin at dinner about yore orders to 
Eph, an’ he went away ’thout finishin’ his 
dinner. She’s been a-cryin’ an’ a-poutin’ 
an’ takin’ on fur a week an’ won’t tech a 
bite to eat. I never seed a gal so bound 
up in anybody as she is in Eph. It has 
mighty nigh driv her pa distracted kase he 
likes Eph, an’ Sally’s his pet.’ Mrs. Cali- 
han turned her head toward the adjoining 
room: ‘Sally, oh, Sally, are ye listenin’ ? 
Come heer a minute! ”’ 

There was silence for a moment, then a 
sound of heavy shoes on the floor of the 
next room, and a tall, rather good-looking 
girl entered. Her eyes and cheeks were 
red and she hung her head awkwardly, 
and did not look at any one but her mother. 


**Did you call me, ma?”’ 

‘* Yes, honey; run an’ tell yore pa they 
are all heer, an’ fur him to hurry right on 
to the house an’ not keep ’em a-waitin’.”’ 

‘*Yes-sum!’’ And without any covering 
for her head the visitors saw her dart 
across the back yard toward the meadow. 

With his pitch-fork on his shoulder a 
few minutes later Abner Calihan came up 
to the back door of his house. He wore 
no coat, and but one frayed suspender sup- 
ported his patched and baggy trousers. 
His broad, hairy breast showed through 
the opening in his shirt. His tanned cheeks 
and neck were corrugated, his hair and 
beard were long and reddish brown. His 
brow was high and broad, and a pair of 
blue eyes shone serenely beneath his 
shaggy brows. 

**Good-evenin’,’’ he said, leaning his 
pitch-fork against the door-jamb outside 
and entering. Without removing his hat 
he went around and gave a damp hand to 
each visitor. ‘‘ It is hard work savin’ hay 
sech weather as this.’’ 

No one replied to this remark, though 
they all nodded and looked as if they 
wanted to give utterance to something 
struggling within them. Calihan swung 
a chair over near the door, and sat down 
and leaned back against the wall, and 
looked out at the chickens in the yard and 
the gorgeous peacock strutting about in 
the sun. No one seemed quite ready to 
speak, so, to cover his embarrassment, he 
looked further over in the yard to his 
potato bank and pig-pens, and then up 
into the clear sky for indications of rain. 

“I reckon you know our _ business, 
Brother Calihan,’’ began Odell in a voice 
that broke the silence harshly. 

“*T reckon I could make a guess,’’ and 
Calihan spit over his left shoulder into the 
yard. ‘‘I hain’t heerd nothin’ else fur a 
week. From the talk, a body ud ’low I'd 
stole somebody’s hawgs.”’ 

‘*We jest had to take action,’’ replied 
the self-constituted speaker for the others. 
‘*The opinions you have expressed,’’ and 
Odell at once began to warm up to his 
task, ‘‘are so undoctrinal, an’ so p’int 
blank agin the articles of faith, that, be- 
lievin’ as you seem to believe, you are 
plumb out o’ place in Big Cabin Church 
an’ a resky man in any God-feerin’ com- 
munity. God Almighty ’’—and those who 
saw Odell’s twitching upper lip and indig- 
nantly flashing eye knew that the noted 
‘‘exhorter’’ was about to become merci- 
lessly personal and vindictive—‘‘ God Al- 
mighty is the present ruler of the entire 
universe, but sence you have set up to run 
agin Him it looks like you'd need a wider 
scope of territory to transact business in 
than jest heer in this settlement.’’ 

The blood had left Calihan’s face. His 
eyes swept from one stern, unrelenting 
countenance to another till they rested on 
his wife and daughter who sat side by side, 
their faces in their aprons, their shoulders 
quivering with soundless sobs. They had 
forsaken him. He was an alien in his own 
house, a criminal convicted beneath his 
own roof. His rugged breast rose and 
fell tumultuously as he strove to command 
his voice. 

‘**T hain’t meant no harm—not a speck,”’ 
he faltered, as he wiped the perspiration 
from his quivering chin. ‘‘I hain’t no 
hand to stir up strife ina community. I’ve 
tried to be law-abidin’ an’ honest, but it 
+ seem like a man kin he’p thinkin’, 

e—’ 

‘*But he kin keep his thoughts to his- 
se’f,’’ interrupted Odell sharply, and a 
pause came after his words. 

In a jerky fashion Calihan spit over his 
shoulder again. He looked at his wife 
and daughter for an instant and nodded 
several times as if acknowledging the force 
of Odell’s words. Bart Callaway took out 
his tobacco quid and nervously shuffled it 
about in his palm as if he had half made 
up his mind that Odell ought not to do 
all the talking, but he remained mute, for 
Mrs. Calihan had suddenly looked up. 

“That’s what I told him,’’ she whim- 
pered, bestowing a tearful glance on her 
husband. ‘‘He mought a-kep’ his idees 
to hisse’f ef he had to have ’em, and not 
a-fetched calumny an’ disgrace down on me 
an’ Sally. When he used to set thar atter 
supper an’ pore over the ‘True Light’ 
when ever’ body else wuz in bed, I knowed 
it ud bring trouble, kase some o’ the doc- 
trine wuz scand’lous. The next thing I 
knowed he had lost intrust in prayer meet- 
in’, an’ ‘lowed that Brother Washburn’s 
sermons wuz the same thing over an’ over, 
an’ that they mighty nigh put him to sleep. 
An’ then he give up axin’ the blessin’ at 
the table—somethin’ that has been done 
in my fam’ly as fur back as the oldest one 
kin remember. An’ he talked his views, 
too, fur it got out, an’ me nur Sally narry 
one never cheeped it, fur we wuz ienaed. 
An’ then ever’ respectable woman in Big 
Cabin meetin’-house begun to sluff away 
from us as ef they wuz afeerd o’ takin’ 
some dreadful disease. It wuz hard enough 
on Sally at the start, but when Eph up an’ 
tol’ her that you had give him a good 
tongue-lashin’, an’ had refused to deed him 
the land you promised him ef he went any 
further with her, it mighty nigh prostrated 
her. She hain’t done a thing lately but 
look out at the road an’ pine an’ worry. 
The blame is all on her father. My folks 
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has all been good church members as fur 
back as kin be traced, an’ narry one wuz 
ever turned out.”’ 

Mrs. Calihan broke down and wept. 
Calihan was deeply touched ; he could not 
bear to see a womancry. He cleared his 
throat and tried to look unconcerned. 

‘* What step do you-uns feel called on to 
take next to—to what you are a-doin’ of 
now ?”’ he stammered. 

‘We ’lowed ef we couldn’t come to 
some sort o’ understandin’ with you now 
we’d fetch up the case before preachin’ to- 
morrow an’ let the membership vote on it. 
It would go agin you, Ab, fur thar hain’t a 
soul in sympathy with you.”’ 

The sobbing of the two women broke 
out with renewed volume at the mention 
of this dreadful ultimatum, which, despite 
their familiarity with the rigor of Big 
Cabin Church discipline, they had, up to 
this moment, regarded as a far-off contin- 
gent rather than a certainty. 

Calihan’s face grew paler. Whatever 
struggle might have been going on in his 
mind was over. He was conquered. 

‘*T am agin bringin’ reproach on my 
wife an’ child,’’ he al a lump in 
his throat and a tear in his eye. ‘‘ You all 
know best. I reckon I have been too for- 
ward an’ too eager to heer myself talk.’’ 
He got up and looked out teward the tow- 
ering cliffy mountains and into the blue 
indefiniteness above them, and without 
looking at the others, he finished awk- 
wardly: ‘‘ Ef it’s jest the same to you-uns 
you may let the charge drap, an’—an’ in 
future I'll give no further cause fur com- 
plaint.’’ 

‘*That’s the talk !’’ said Odell warmly, 
and he got up and gave his hand to Cali- 
han. The others followed his example. 

‘*T’ll make a little speech before preach- 
in’ in the mornin’,’’ confided Odell to 
Calihan after congratulations were over. 
‘* You needn’t be thar unless you want to. 
I'll fix it up all right.’’ 

Calihan smiled faintly and looked shame- 
facedly toward the meadow, and reached 
outside and took hold of the handle of his 
pitch-fork. 

“T want to git through that haystack 
‘fore dark,’’ he said awkwardly. ‘‘ Ef 
you-uns will be so kind as to excuse me 
now I'll run down and finish up. I'd 
sorter set myself a task to do an’ | don’t 
like to fall short of my mark.”’ 

Down in the meadow Calihan worked 
like a tireless machine, not pausing fora 
moment to rest his tense muscles. He 
was trying to make up for the time he had 
lost with his guests. Higher and smaller 
grew the great haystack as it slowly ta- 
pered toward its apex. The red sun sank 
behind the mountain and began to draw 
in its long streamers of light. The gray 
of dusk, as if fleeing from its darker self, 
the monster night, crept up from the east, 
and with a thousand arms extended moved 
on after the receding light. 

Calihan worked on till the crickets began 
to shrill and the frogs in the marshes to 
croak, and the hay beneath his feet felt 
damp with dew. The stack was finished. 
He leaned on his fork and inspected his 
work mechanically. It was a perfect cone. 
Every outside straw and blade of grass 
lay smoothly downward, like the hair on a 
well-groomed horse. Then with his fork 
on his shoulder, he trudged slowly up the 
narrow field-road toward the house. He 
was vaguely grateful for the darkness; a 
strange, new, childish embarrassment was 
on him. For the first time in his life he 
was averse to meeting his wife and child. 

‘‘T’ve been spanked an’ told to behave 
ur it ud go wuss with me,’’ he muttered. 
‘‘T never wuz talked to that way before 
by nobody, but I jest had to take it. Sally 
an’ her mother never would a-heerd the 
last of it ef I had let out jest once. No 
man, I reckon, has a moral right to act 
so as to make his family miserable. I 
crawfished, I know, an’ on short notice, 
but, law me, I wouldn't have Bill Odell’s 
heart in me fur ever’ acre o’ bottom-lan’ 
in this valley. I wouldn’t a-talked to a 
houn’ dog as he did to me right before 
Sally an’ her mother.”’ 

He was very weary when he leaned his 
fork against the house and turned to wash 
his face and hands in the tin basin on the 
bench at the side of the steps. Mrs. Cali- 
han came to the door, her face beaming. 

“IT wuz afeerd you never would come,”’ 
she said in a sweet, winning tone. ‘I got 

yore beans warmed over an’ some 0’ yore 
rag yam taters cooked. Come on in ’fore 
the coffee an’ biscuits git cold.”’ 

‘*T’ll be tharin a minute,”’ he said, and 
he rolled up his sleeves and pluhged his 
hot hands and face into the cold spring 
water. 

‘*Here’s a clean towel, pa; somebody 
has broke the roller.’’ It was Sally. She 
had put on her best white muslin gown 
and braided her rich, heavy hair into two 
long plaits which hung down her back. 
There was no trace of the former redness 
about her eyes, and her face was bright 
and full of happiness. He wiped his hands 
and face on the towel she held, and took a 

iece of a comb from his vest pocket and 

urriedly raked his coarse hair backward. 
He looked at her tenderly and smiled 
in an abashed sort of way. 

** Anybody comin’ to-night ?’’ 

* Yes, sir.”’ 
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‘* Eph Odell, I’ll bet my hat!”’ 
The girl nodded and blushed and hung 
her head. 

** How do you know?” 

PM, a Odell ’lowed I mought look fur 
uim.”’ 

Abner Calihan laughed slowly and put 
his arm around his daughter, and together 
they went toward the steps of the kitchen 
door. 

**You seed yore old daddy whipped 
clean out to-day,’’ he said tentatively. ‘I 
reckon yore ashamed to see him sech a 
coward an’ have him sneak away like a 
dog with his tail tucked ’tween his legs. 
Bill Odell is a power in this community.” 

She laughed with him, but she did not 
understand his banter, and preceded him 
into the kitchen. It was lighted by a large 
tallow-dip in the centre of the table. 
There was much on the white cloth to 
tempt a hungry laborer’s appetite—a great 
dish of greasy string-beans with pieces of 
bacon, a plate of smoking biscuits and a 
platter of fried ham in brown gravy. But 
he was not hungry. Silently and clumsily 
he drew up his chair and sat down opposite 
his wife and daughter. He slid his thumb 
under the edge of his inverted plate and 
turned it half over, but noticing that they 
had their hands in their laps and had rev- 
erently bowed their heads, he cautiously 
replaced it. In a flash he comprehended 
what was expected of him. The color 
surged into his homely face. He played 
with his knife for a moment and then 
stared at them stubbornly, almost de- 
fiantly. They did not look up, but re- 
mained motionless and patiently expect- 
ant. The dread of the protracted silence, 
for which he was becoming more and 
more responsible, conquered him. He 
lowered his head and spoke in a low, halt- 
ing tone: 

‘*Good Lord, Father of us all, have 
mercy on our sins, and make us thankful 
fur these, Thy many blessings. Amen.”’ 
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THE CHINESE LAUNDRY TICKET 
By JoHN HUBERT GRENSEL 






ROBABLY not one person in a 
thousand understands the true 
interpretation of the Chinese 
laundry ticket. 
pes The Celestials have a system 
of their own. It is based on 
the many gods and goddesses of the laundry. 
Although the system is a very complicated 
one seldom does a Chinese laundryman 
deliver a package of washing to the wrong 
person. Furthermore, if the ticket is lost 
the chances are that you will not get your 
linen, unless you be a particular friend of 
the proprietor. Instances are on record 
where an American has gone to court to 
force the Chinese to yield up the washing, 
but the judge was not convinced that the 
case of the white man was a good one. 
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THIS SAYS “HEAVEN, NO. 17, WAH LEE”’ 


The Chinese laundryman at the begin- 
ning of each week makes out a batch of 
checks, in duplicate, to be used as wash 
tickets. He selects the name of some god 
or goddess, or of some object, as the sun, 
the mcon or the stars. To this name he 
prefixes a number, as ‘‘Moon, No. 1,” 
‘*Moon, No. 2,’’ and soon. In the space 
between the two legends—for the signs are 
repeated twice—he has his own name, as, 
for instance, ‘‘ Wah Lee.”’ 

When a customer takes a bundle of wash- 
ing to the laundry the Chinese, first tearing 
a ticket in two in a ragged fashion, puts 
one-half on the packet for reference, the 
other half he gives as a receipt to the 
person who has brought the package of 
laundry. It must be presented when the 
laundry is demanded, and no fears need 
be entertained that the package of clean 
clothes will not be forthcoming, for the 
Chinese are scrupulously exact in these 
matters, and seldom or never make mis- 
takes. 2 

The Chinese check herewith given is a 
correct representation of a laundry ticket or 
check. Such checks are in use in all laun- 
dries managed by the Chinese. The three 
hieroglyphics on the left say, ‘‘ Heaven, 
No. 17,” the three on the right say the 
same. In the middle is the name of the 
proprietor of the shop, ‘‘ Wah Lee.” 

















IN JOINING CONTRAST 
By EpiITH M. THomas 


“HE man | love must, first of all, be brave.’’ 
“The woman I could love must tender 
be.”’ 
His heart he to a smooth virago gave— 
She yielded when a braggart bent the knee ! 
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*IV—MRS. WAYLAND HOYT 
By Mrs. I. J. EYEARS 


S the wife of a man so prominent 
in his denomination as Dr. Way- 
land Hoyt, Mrs. Hoyt has found 
the amplest opportunity for the 
development of all those gifts 
and qualities which were hers 

by right of inheritance and original posses- 
sion. Her father, Daniel H. Mansfield, 
was a prominent East Indian merchant, who 
made his home in Salem, Massachusetts, 
where he married Sarah Shepard, the 





quite as much as by his own talents 
and endeavors. In Brooklyn their second 
child, also a daughter, was born, their third 
and youngest child, a son, being ushered 
into this world at the family’s summer 
residence near New York. These two 
children have lived to maturity, the son 
being enrolled as a student at Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island, and 
the daughter finding her greatest pleasure 
in the labor of assisting her parents in their 
church, benovolent and social duties. 

Too much can scarcely be said of the 
loving regard in which Dr. and Mrs. Hoyt 
were held by their constituents in Brooklyn, 
and it was amidst unusual demonstrations 
of regret that Dr. Hoyt resigned his charge 
to accept the pastorate of the Memorial 
Church in Philadelphia. His success in 
that city was instantaneous and widespiead, 
his ability making him during his residence 
there easily the most prominent and suc- 
cessful clergyman of his denomination. 
His social success was greatly enhanced 
by the charming cordiality and hospitality 
of his wife and daughter, and their home 
in Philadelphia, as it had been in both 
Brooklyn and Cincinnati, became the 
centre around which all the social activities 
of the church revolved. 

Four years ago Dr. Hoyt accepted his 
present charge in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
and his family removed immediately with 
him to their new home, where they have 
found as kindly a welcome and made 

as many warm 
friends as in their 
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daughter of one of Salem’s most promi- 
nent citizens and a distinguished officer 
of the war of 1812. Mr. Mansfield for a 
long time held the position of United 
States Consul at Zanzibar. By his mar- 
riage with Miss Shepard he had four chil- 
dren, one son and three daughters, the 
second of whom, Maud, is the subject of 
this sketch. Maud Mansfield received her 
education at a private seminary in Salem. 
Soon after the completion of her school 
work she went to Albany, New York, to 
visit the family of one of her uncles, and 
while there met Wayland Hoyt, her future 
husband. Two years later Mr. Hoyt and 
Miss Mansfield were married at the family 
home in Salem, and the young husband 
took his bride from her quiet and staid 
New England home to his second pas- 
torate, a large and prominent church in 
Cincinnati. At that time, twenty-five years 
ago, the contrast between the East and the 
West was much greater than at present, 
and the change from conventional New 
England to the breezy and less conven- 
tional Western city was one which the 
young wife found as exhilarating as it was 
entire. 

For three years Dr. and Mrs. Hoyt re- 
mained in Cincinnati, receiving from all 
their parishioners, as from all with whom 
they were thrown in contact, the kindliest 
treatment and most cordial welcome. 
While here their first child, a daughter, was 
born and died. 

At the close of the Cincinnati pastorate 
Dr. Hoyt accepted a call to Brooklyn, 
New York, where he remained, making 
friends and admirers, through his wife’s 
charming personality and active assistance 





* The series of ‘‘ Wives of Famous Pastors,”’ com- 
menced in the JouRNAL of December, 1893, will be 
continued during the year 1894. It will consist of 
sketches and portraits of the wives of some of the 
most famous pastors of American pripte of all de- 


nominations. The following have been given : 
Mrs. JoHNR.PAxTOoN . . . December, 1803 
Mrs. CHARLES H. ParKHURST . March, I 


Mrs. Epwarp EveRETT HALE . May, . 


Either one of these back numbers can be had for 
10 cents by writing to the JoURNAL. 
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other pastorates. 

Of Mrs. Hoyt 
many persons 
have said that 
she can do more 
things and do 
them better than 
any other wom- 
an known. Her 
versatility is 
unquestioned. 
She has a decided 
natural talent for 
painting, a talent 
which was quite 
extensively culti- 
vated under the 
artist, F. T. L. 
Boyle, a pupil 
of Couteur, and 
which Mrs. Hoyt 
has utilized in 
many ways. Con- 
tributions of hun- 
dreds of dollars, 
the proceeds of 
thesale of herown 
works of art, have 
been donated by 
Mrs. Hoyt to the 
various charities 
in which she is 
interested. She 
also utilizes her 
artistic talents in 
the arrangement 
of tableaux and 
private theat- 
ricals, for which 
she has a positive 
genius. Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Golden Legend”’ was perfomed 
in the parlor of Mrs. Hoyt’s Brooklyn 
home with the greatest artistic and finan- 
cial success, it being claimed for the rep- 
resentation the distinction of being the 
finest amateur performance ever given in 
Brooklyn. 

Her literary tastes and abilities are sec- 
ond only to her artistic capabilities. Her 
choice in reading is a discriminating and 
wise one, poetry being her chosen realm 
in literature. Tennyson and the Brownings 
are her favorite poets, Robert Brownin 
being in her opinion the greatest of all 
poets. She possesses considerable poetic 
ability, and her poems have received favor- 
able comment and widespread perusal. 
She is often requested to write the poems 
which are in demand for the large mis- 
sionary meetings of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, and for other similar occasions. 

It is also said of Mrs. Hoyt that she is the 
ideal clergyman’s wife, a most significant 
comment, the true value of which may be 
lost to those who do not know what the 
average congregation expect from their 
minister’s wife. To say that Mrs. Hoyt 
has met all these requirements is to speak 
only the truth, for, indeed, she has made 
herself invaluable to her husband’s congre- 
gations both in the East and West. 

As a house and home keeper Mrs. Hoyt 
is famous in all the places where she has 
lived. Her home is the centre of the young 

eople of her husband’s congregation, and 
~ work with and among them is of the 
greatest value. Such work is her especial 
delight. For these young people she has 
weekly socials at her home, gathering there 
all the strangers, as well as the regular at- 
tendants of the church, and in her happy 
way welcoming and finding friends for them. 
In this way a large, enthusiastic and capable 
band of young church workers is formed, 
and much noble work is accomplished. 

In appearance Mrs. Hoyt is very pleas- 
ing. Tall and slender, her taste in dress 
is so excellent that all her best points are 
accentuated. Her complexion and _ hair 
are fair. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL DEEP BLUE SEA 


By EDGARDA WILLIAMS 


LOVE the sea, I do indeed, 
Yet when upon its waves I roll 
I much prefer the dear dry land; 
I do, upon my soul. 


I rave about the deep blue sea 
And life upon the ocean wave, 

But when I lie a seasick wretch 
I wish it were my grave. 
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*VII—MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD 
By MARY MERTON 


RS. MARY HARTWELL CATHER- 
A WOOD, whose romances of 
early French-Canadian life 
and French exploration in 
our own country have won 
an international reputation, is 
a Western woman, whose 
home has always been in Ohio 
or Illinois. Like many other people whom 
the West delights 
to honor she was 
born in Ohio, her 
parents having 
moved therefrom 
New England. 
ante were of 
English stock, 
and have always 
supposed that 
Sir John Hart- 
well, mentioned 
in Froissart’s 
Chronicles, was 
a ‘‘forbear’’ of 
theirs. 

Notwithstan d- 
ing her English 
ancestry Mrs. 
Catherwood’s 
face has a pi- 
quant expression 
which, combined 
with her master 
of the Frenc 
language and her 
taste for French 
history, gives 
many persons the 
impression that 
she is of French 
descent, while 
her charming 
simplicity of man- 
ner has some- 
times given color 
to the further 
supposition that 
she received her 
education in a 
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home, unless in quest of ‘‘local color’’ for 
a new story. Besides furnishing short 
stories and sketches to various periodicals, 
she personally supervises the affairs of her 
household, being an essentially domestic 
woman. She abe finds time to instruct 
her little daughter Hazel. Hazel, who is 
the only child, is her mother’s devoted 
companion, and usually accompanies her 
on her journeys from home. Last year 
their summer was passed in Europe, where 
Mrs. Catherwood was able to gratify her 
acknowledged weakness for two varieties 
of curios—old silver and fine, old prints. 
Her husband shares these enthusiasms 
with her, and they have some excellent 
examples of each in their Hoopeston home, 
although Mrs. Catherwood demurely in- 
sists that her particular fad is her type- 
writer. 

Mrs. Catherwood believes that the artist 
who paints word-pictures is as often at a 
loss to clearly express his ideal as is the 
sculptor or painter. He must often try 
again and again, and, so far as circum- 
stances permit, he must refuse to be content 
with anything short of perfect expression of 
his inspiration. 

The finish of her own work attests how 
faithfully she lives up to her creed. 

‘*The Romance of Dollard’”’ is a case in 

oint. In 1883 Mrs. Catherwood was pass- 
ing the summer in Canada, and chanced to 
witness the midsummer féte of ‘‘ Sain’ John 
de Ba’ti’’—as the village fa/ois has it. 
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convent. On the 
contrary, she is a 
graduate of Gran- 
ville Female College, in Southeastern Ohio, 
and always refers to her alma mater with 
warm affection. But genius would burn, 
even within the walls of a female college, 
and the author of ‘‘ The Romance of Dol- 
lard’’ and “‘ The Lady of Fort St. John’s” 
tasted the first sweets of literary success 
while a student at Granville. 

After her graduation Miss Hartwell, ful- 
filling the natural destiny of the college- 
bred girl, taught school for several years, 
continuing her literary work with what 
might be termed intermittent steadiness 
meantime, until the death of her parents 
broke up the home circle in Ohio, and the 
course of events brought her to Illinois, in 
which State her home has been ever since. 
It was there she met Mr. Catherwood, her 
husband. Mrs. Catherwood’s married life, 
like that of most happy women, may be 
said to have no history. 

‘‘We met only once, and then we didn’t 
see each other again for two years; but 
after that we were together a great deal, 
and so, in a little while, we became en- 
gaged,’’ she says of her own romance, 
with characteristic terseness and a smiling 
air of having treated the subject in a really 
exhaustive manner. Probably the best 
tribute to her husband’s sympathy and in- 
fluence, however, may be found in the fact 
that since her marriage she has not neg- 
lected her art but has constantly developed 
it. Her best work has been done since her 
marriage. 

The Catherwoods reside at Hoopeston, 
I!linois, about ninety miles from Chicago— 
near enough to admit of frequent tastes of 
city life. But Mrs. Catherwood is too busy 
a woman to spend much time away from 





*In this series of “Literary Women in Their 
Homes,” the following, each accompanied with por- 
trait, have been printed : 


AUGUSTA EVANS WILSON June, 1892 
Mary ELEANOR WILKINS . August, - 
MARGARET DELAND October, ” 
Epna LYALL ‘ e ” . November, “ 
AUTHOR OF “ BooTLEs’ BABy”’ . March, 1893 
Rosa NouCHETTE CAREY july, . 


Any of these back numbers can be had at 10 cents 
each, by writing to the JoURNAL. 





Among the floats was one representing 
Adam Daulac (or ‘‘ Dollard ’’ as his country- 
men have affectionately corrupted it) and 
his men in the stockade. Mrs. Cather- 
wood’s imagination was fired at once, and 
she set about securing access to the old 
‘*Relations ’’ and Canadian records, with 
the result that when she returned to Illinois 
she carried with her the nucleus of that 
dramatic story, and a mass of information 
bearing on the early Colonial history which 
enabled her, two or three years later, to 
bring so vividly before the readers the 
stirring history of ‘‘ Dollard.”’ 

The story of how this romance (her first 
ambitious work) came to be published is an 
amusing commentary on the thoroughness 
and gentle persistency of Mrs. Cather- 
wood’s methods. She presented herself 
at the office of the ‘Century Magazine” 
one Friday morning—a stranger in New 
York, but equipped with a letter of intro- 
duction to the editor from Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley—a common friend. She 
stated her errand, and added that she very 
much desired her manuscript to have an 
early reading, as she should remain in the 
city, solely on that account, until a decision 
as to its merits was reached. ‘The editor 
was courteous but firm. There was no 
chance, he assured his caller, of the Cen- 
tury Company accepting a serial from a 
new contributor, as they had such matter 
arranged for years in advance. But Mrs. 
Catherwood was not dismayed, and re- 
iterated her intention of waiting until the 
manuscript was read. The editor pro- 
tested, but finally, after a casual glance 
through the pages of the manuscript, he 
agreed to hurry the story to their reader. 
The result was that on the following Mon- 
day, when Mrs. Catherwood called to 
know its fate, the contract was signed, the 
artist selected and all arrangements com- 
pleted, perhaps more to the astonishment 
of the editor than to any one else. 

It is unnecessary to add that Mrs. Cather- 
wood has not found it necessary to person- 
ally escort her later manuscripts to New 
York and Boston in search of publishers. 
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THIRD PAPER—HER DRESS, HER 


HE world in general re- 
gards a young girl as 
a bit of poetry in the 
midst of life’s prose, 
and credits her with 
every charm of purity 
and loveliness. This 
ideal, so fondly cher- 
ished at the heart of 
humanity, gives no mean vantage-ground, 
and should be an incentive to every girl to 
make herself worthy of it. It is instinctive 
to ‘‘ sweet sixteen’’ to wish to be pleasing. 
Standing at the threshold of womanhood, 
she begins to peer forth eagerly, anxiously 
into the fairy-land of her imagined future, 
and asks herself what gifts or graces she 
may count upon as her passport to its joys. 
The conversation about her and every ro- 
mance that she reads lead her to feel that 
beauty is the chief good, and she looks 
into her mirror critically and with a new 
curiosity, wondering whether or not the 
fresh young face she sees reflected there 
will find favor. 





bd a girl be pretty, a sensible mother will 
aials it, but forearm her against the 
flattery that she will be sure to encounter 
by assuring her of the fact that the world 
soon wearies of mere physical beauty, un- 
less loveliness of character confirm the im- 
pression made by the face, and a cultured 
mind give charm to manner and expres- 
sion. 
If she lack this one of God’s many good 
ifts her mother may comfort and turn 
io attention to something better worth 
having—saying, as one wise mother did, 
‘* Your face is always sweet to me, dear, and 
it will always be pleasing to those who love 
you—therefore, try to be lovable.”’ 
Emerson says: ‘‘ There is no beautifier 
of complexion, or form, or behavior like the 
wish to scatter joy and not pain around us,”’ 
and the character in tiime models the face 
into something nobler and more winsome 
than mere beauty of feature. Again, a 
girl must be plain, indeed, to whom neat- 
ness can add no charm—I have seen Eng- 
lish girls that looked so radiantly clean 
that their appearance suggested purity of 
soul and life—the outward sign of an in- 
ward grace. Health, too, works its own 
lovely miracles. A daily bath, whole- 
some food, plenty of outdoor exercise, few 
sweets and early hours will transform the 
most hopeless “ tallow-face’’—as Shakes- 
peare has it—into one ‘‘ made of a rose, 
whose red and white Nature’s own hand 
lays on.”’ 





HERE is no need to tell an American 
girl that dress is an important adjunct. 
She has an instinct for taste and grace in 
dress, but at sixteen she has little appreci- 
ation of the quality best expressed by the 
word “‘ girlishness.’’ It is a red-letter day 
with her when the gowns are lengthened 
and the long braid of hair is looped up on 
the sleek little head. Nothing compliments 
her so much as to be thought older than 
she really is, and she imagines that certain 
styles of dress confer this distinction. She 
sees no charm in simplicity, and does not 
know that she is lovelier for the absence of 
ornament. 

In France, where the reverent admira- 
tion for the ‘“‘ young girl’’ amounts almost 
to a religion, she is never permitted to wear 
a diamond, a bit of lace, or even a feather 
(quite recently the stringency of this rule 
has been somewhat relaxed). 

Those who have little or no beauty often 
aspire to what they call ‘‘style,’’ and in 
the immaturity of their taste fancy that it 
consists in exaggeration of the prevailing 
fashions. If sleeves are worn large theirs 
are enormous, if fashion decrees that hats 
shall be tall theirs tower in rampant ag- 
gressiveness. 

To tell a girl that anything ultra-fashion- 
able is in bad taste has little effect, but 
educating her sense of the artistic in dress 
will undermine her fondness for extremes. 

There is no denying that some girls seem 
to infuse into anything they wear an air of 
grace and elegance that is peculiarly their 
own and may not be copied, but where the 
gown is fresh and well-fitting, every detail 
of the toilette perfectly neat and without 
eccentricity, its outlines such as might lend 
themselves to the artistic setting of a 
picture, the effect cannot fail to be pleasing. 





Ep1tTor’s Note—This series of five articles of ‘“‘A 
Daughter at Sixteen” alternates with a compan- 
ion series dealing with boys, entitled “‘ Before He is 
Twenty,” of which the third article, ‘‘ The Boy in 
the Office,” by Edward W. Bok, will appear in the 
next (August) JouRNAL. 
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HABITS AND HER FRIENDSHIPS 


HE illustrators, Du Maurier, Gibson and 
Wenzell, are masters of the art of 
adapting and modifying the fashions of the 
day into graceful, womanly garments that 
are artistic enough to be beautiful for years 
to come. The principles of their art may 
well be studied by women of all ages. 

The question of becomingness should be 
taken into consideration, but coquetry in 
dress shows a desire to attract attention 
that is a repulsive trait in a young girl. 
She should be ‘‘as dainty as a picture, as 
lovely as a poem.’’ The grace of uncon- 
sciousness makes her far more charming 
than faultless apparel. 

Her dress at school should be plain, neat 
and calculated to excite no envy, and at 
church so quietly inconspicuous as to prove 
no distraction to her fellow-worshipers. 

Cheap finery and false jewelry are the 
acme of vulgarity, and deceive no one— 
except, possibly, while their very ephemeral 
newness lasts. 

False pretenses to wealth are almost as 
bad as false pretenses to beauty, and no 
modest girl need be told that the use of 
cosmetics would subject her to nothing 
less than contempt. 

A popular authoress says that ‘‘it is as 
natural for a maiden to enjoy arraying her- 
self as for a bird to plume itself,’’ and we 
would not extinguish the instinct but direct 
it. 





[ESS, undoubtedly, is the great tempta- 

tion of womankind, and not only 
absorbs brains, time and money to the 
exclusion of things of infinitely greater 
value, but imperils happiness when it leads 
to extravagance and vanity. 

Indifference to the careful use of cloth- 
ing may be counteracted by exciting inter- 
est in some poor girl to whom the cast-off 
garments may be a great boon, and so 
bend to noble uses this love of dress. 
This sort of carelessness, as well as extrav- 
agance, may also be corrected, I think, b 
giving a girl a stated allowance, whic 
shall be expended for her by her mother. 
A minute account should be kept, to which 
she may have access. It is so important 
for girls to learn the value and right use of 
money that I think it advisable, as well, to 
give them a regular allowance of pocket 
money, no matter how small, which the 
may spend as they please, and for whic 
they are accountable only to their own 
consciences, the only stipulation being that 
they keep a careful account of every penny, 
and balance it at least once a month. If 
duty has been held up to a girl as the fine 
and noble thing it is, and not contrasted 
with pleasure, the little account-bock will 
silently work a reform in a tendency to 
undue indulgences. I once heard a girl 
exclaim, ‘‘This horrid book always opens 
at the places where I have wasted m 
money. I mean to get another that shall 
have no reproachful glances for me! ”’ 

It is of incalculable benefit to form habits 
of careful expenditure in youth, and indeed 
the primary ebject of all training is to pro- 
duce good habits. This ‘‘sermon in little ’”’ 
is as true as it is pithy : 

‘* Sow an act, and you reap a habit. 


Sow a habit, you reap a character. 
Sow a character, you reap a destiny.” 


Habits of order, punctuality, industry, 
self-government should all be cultivated 
assiduously as a girl ‘treads the thought- 
less years.’’? Fortunately Nature works for 
us while we are trying to help ourselves, 
and what at first required laborious effort 
needs but the slight impulse of the will to 
make the act almost automatic. 

It is easier for a mother to tell a servant 
to put her daughter’s room or bureau- 
drawers in order, or even to do it herself, 
than to oblige the girl to discharge that 
oF but she is not living only for to-day, 
and the habits of a lifetime hinge upon 
the home training in such matters. It is 
said that a minute punctuality is foreign to 
the feminine mind. The more reason then 
to cultivate the habit. One has no right to 
inconvenience others for one’s own benefit, 
and to keep an appointment with exacti- 
tude should be held a point of honor. 

The word ‘‘obedience”’ is said to have 
an obsolete sound when applied to Ameri- 
can mothers and daughters. An observing 
English woman said: ‘‘I have noticed that 
it is among the “‘ parvenu ”’ families, both 
in England and America, that the girls con- 
sider obedience to parents as derogatory 
to their dignity. The independent attitude 
is thought ‘exceedingly bad form’ in good 
society.”? Gentle as the parental control 
may be, a young girl should not lose the 
sense of being under authority. 
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HE old adage, ‘‘If a thing is worth do- 
ing at all it is worth doing well,’’ is also 
worth inculcating until thoroughness shall 
become habitual. Lack of it is at the bot- 
tom of much of the ill success complained 
of. In this country of ups and downs, 
where riches are more volatile than among 
older civilizations, a provident mother who 
would protect her daughter from the pos- 
sible vicissitudes in the life before her 
should see that she take up some pursuit 
in which she may become skillful—some- 
thing that may be made of marketable 
value should she ever need to depend upon 
her own exertions, or which will prove a 
pleasant resource or recreation if the future 
fulfill the promises of happiness it always 
makes to the young. There is no need to 
preach to the girls of sorrows to come. 
Let us leave them their illusions. Youth 
is happy chiefly because it expects what it 
hopes for, but a girl should be taught the 
dignity of work and of self-reliance, and 
now that the wind of fashion has set in the 
direction of philanthropy the girls are all 
alive to the advantage of ‘‘ making money”’ 
for their pet charities. 





AMONG the greatest educational factors 
of a girl’s life are the friends with 
whom she habitually associates, and espe- 
cially the ‘‘bosom friend,’’ the ‘‘ twin soul ”’ 
which seems almost one of the necessities 
of being in early girlhood. The devotion 
to this friend is sometimes a passionate 
idolatry, and is a form of hero-worship that 
has a determining effect upon character in 
educating the capacity for unselfish admi- 
ration. It is one of the generous impulses 
of human nature to be genuinely enthusi- 
astic over another’s real or fancied perfec- 
tions. Experience of life will correct the 
mistaken admirations, and the capacit 
will remain to be more worthily Leake 

A mother should carefully guard herself 
from jealousy of the girl friends. However 
congenial she may be with her daughter, 
she cannot share with her the fun and 
fancies, the hopes and speculations, the 
dreams of that possible future whose 
charm lies in its mystery—as one can do 
who sees life from the same point of view. 





RIENDSHIP is often as much a matter of 

propinquity as of congeniality, and if 

a mother have her daughter’s confidence 

and choose the families with whom she 

shall be intimately thrown, she can partly 
control the situation. 

A girl should be warned against those 
who would draw her into friendship b 
adulation and flattery, while one who will 
not condone her faults but will hold her up 
to her best is a friend one may trust. The 
most enduring friendships are those, I 
think, which are based on some goodness 
or grace of character—nothing holds love 
like the qualities that are love-worthy. If 
an unfortunate intimacy have been formed 
it is wiser for the mother to be both fair 
and kind, acknowledging any advantages 
or attractiveness, and thereby avoid arous- 
ing too warm a partisanship on the part of 
her daughter. 

Friendship, too, should have its reserves. 
It will retain its bloom the longer where a 
sense of personal dignity preserves subtle 
barriers against excessive familiarity, where 
family affairs are not exposed, and the 
“holy of holies’? of each nature, veiled 
from intrusion, is entered only by permis- 
sion in moments of heart to heart com- 
munion. 

For many reasons a daughter’s friends 
should feel themselves welcome in the 
home, and not least among them is the 
opportunity thus afforded of judging the 
girls’ characters. 





T= ardent letters between the girl lovers 

are often regarded by the wiseacres of 
the family as silly affairs that consume time 
that should be more profitably employed. 
They undoubtedly are silly, but rarely 
does one acquire the facility of expression 
that is needed to write those charming 
letters that we all welcome so gladly, 
who has not learned its first principles in 
some youthful correspondence. 

Any correspondence with boy friends is, 
I think, to be strongly discouraged. In- 
deed, girl and boy friendships are only 
advisable under exceptional circumstances. 
If a girl have brothers her intercourse with 
their friends comes about in a natural 
manner, and brothers are such fastidious 

ardians that passing through the cruci- 

le of their criticism she is protected from 
errors that others are liable to. 

Mothers should warn their daughters to 
conduct themselves in such a manner that 
undue familiarity would be impossible, 
that in the future they may look every 
man in the face and know that none may 
recall word or act of theirs that could cause 
a blush. Sheer animal spirits, from excite- 
ment and pleasure, are generally the cause 
of any approaches to indiscretion. 

The heart of nearly every man and boy 
holds an ideal woman. These charming 
impersonalities are ‘‘ pure, lovely and of 
good report ’’ in proportion as the idealist’s 
own standard of right and wrong be noble 
or ignoble. They place their girl friends 
on a sort of moral pedestal, from which the 
foolish maidens too often step down them- 
selves. A girl need never “stoop to 
conquer ’’ those who are worthy. 


(, Bs need not be shy nor stiff—any 

more than forward, coarse or silly, 
but may keep the standard of modesty and 
delicacy at a high level—though they be as 
merry and vivacious as the veriest madcap. 

‘*There is safety in numbers,’’ and it is 
not only unobjectionable but advantageous 
to both girls and boys to associate freely 
where a game of tennis or some merry in- 
formality call them together. I would 
only deprecate walks and drives together 
and all /éte-a-tétes. 

We cannot expect to regulate the pleas- 
ures of our young folk by our own tastes, 
nor should we key our ideas too high for 
realization—but when loving, unselfish de- 
sire for their good is really our ruling mo- 
tive in, their guiding ond governing, we 
shall rarely find them intractable. The 
undertone of love will make itself heard, 
and in after years should their faith stagger 
at any of God’s dealings, the home govern- 
ment will have taught them by analogy 
that ‘‘ God’s will is always good will’’ even 
though His hands may be “crossed in 
blessing.’’ 





*.* Mrs. Kingsland’s next article in the 
series of ‘‘A Daughter at Sixteen”? will 
treat of her pleasures and amusements. 


THE PROPER USES OF ORNAMENTS 
By ELLA RODMAN CHURCH 





HE term ‘‘ ornaments ’’ covers 
a large field, although jewelry 
alone is usually understood by 
it. Thus, in the description of 
a court costume, one reads, 
after an elaborate account of 
the dress, with all its trim- 
mings, laces, flowers, feathers, etc., ‘‘ or- 
naments, pearls and emeralds.’’ It is in 
the matter of ornament in a general way 
that persons without a cultivated taste are 
sure to fail. 

Odd pieces of jewelry which seem to 
have been put on at random, and which har- 
monize with nothing, are anything but or- 
namental. It must always be remembered 
that the changes of fashion make what may 
once have been a pretty decoration, a very 
ordinary affair, unless it be of great intrinsic 
value. Gems are always effective, and the 
flash of diamonds, or the deep color that 
glows in a cluster of emeralds, rubies or 
sapphires, adds much to the beauty of a 
rich costume at any evening reception, but 
these stones are always out of place when 
worn elsewhere. 

Plain gold ornaments may be worn any- 
where, and at almost any time. When of 
artistic shape and workmanship they are 
extremely beautiful and add charm to any 
dainty costume. 

That the origin of ornaments is barbaric 
there can be no manner of doubt; and es- 
pecially is this the case with earrings. It 
must be admitted, however, that the wear- 
ing of ear ornaments is very barbarous, 
though the fashion may seem to be becom- 
ing to some faces. Their shape is, how- 
ever, very important, and should vary with 
that of the ear and face. Long pendants 
lengthen both ; while short, broad ones are 
more desirable for long-faced women. A 
button-shaped earring is generally becom- 
ing, and if of the screw order, it can be 
put well up on the lobe of the ear, which 
apparently shortens undue length of ear. 
Showy earrings that attract attention to an 
ugly ear should be avoided by those who 
are thus afflicted, while the shell-like ear 
that gives such a dainty finish to a pretty 
face needs no ornament whatever. 

An old writer speaks very severely of 
those who are ‘‘so farre bewitched as they 
are not ashamed to make holes in their 
ears, whereat they. hang ringes and other 
jewels of gold and precious stones. But 
what this signifieth in them I will holde 
my peace, for the thing itself speaketh 
sufficiently.’’ 

The ball shape in earrings seems to suit 
the greatest variety of faces, and this is 
probably the reason why it is always more 
or less worn, while the on old-fashioned 
pendants are quaint and pretty in dead 
gold. A fragrant flower is often worn in 
the ear instead of a ring in tropical climates, 
and this fashion has been simulated by the 
jewelers, who have made earrings and 
breastpins of enameled gold in the , of 
roses and pansies. 

Black velvet bracelets, although in vogue 
only at intervals, are always becoming to 
a round, white arm. A serpent of elastic 
= with jeweled eyes is a handsome 

racelet, but almost too suggestive to be 
generally i. Plain gold bands, 'both 
round an at, are always more or less 
worn, and a thick, soft twist, like a golden 
rope, has a peculiar charm. 

An obtrusive quantity of watch-chain is 
never in good taste, and the present quiet 
fashion of short and inconspicuous guards 
is a decided change for the better from the 
yards of gold links oncein vogue. Nor are 
neck ornaments appropriate except in full 
dress, yet some persons never seem to 
feel properly attired without an incongru- 
ous decoration between the collar and the 
chin. Strings of mock pearls are among 


the most popular of these adornments, but 
their unsuitableness for most occasions is 
apparent to all but the wearers. 
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in Nature more grace- 
ful than the many 
varieties of ferns, 
which, in their won- 
derful beauty, abound 
in the woods of our 
country. Strange, 
indeed, is it that the 
depicting of their 
grace and loveliness should have been re- 
served for this generation, which has used 
them as models in its decoration of china, 
the chasing of silver and the art of em- 
broidery. From the dainty maidenhair, 
with its fairy-like fronds,.to the stately and 
majestic royal fern, waving its plume-like 
foliage before the passing breeze, all are 
alike capable of being combined into the 
most beautiful of designs. In Illustration 
No. t both of these beautiful varieties 
blended with others, each possessing a 
distinctive individuality of its own, are 
moulded into a harmonious design of 
wreath-like form destined, under the skill- 
ful fingers of the embroideress, to embel- 
lish a dainty cloth equally well suited for 
luncheon or tea. I say advisedly the skill- 
ful fingers of the embroideress. I might also 
add with the aid of her artistic sense, for 
much depends on the manner of shading 
as well as on the method of working. The 
shading depends largely on the taste of 
the individual, even when following the 
clearest directions, which, after all, take only 
the form of suggestions, since they cannot 
be mechanically followed. 





DAINTY LUNCHEON CLOTH 


HE lunch cloth under consideration meas- 
ures when finished one yard square, 
including two inches for the fringe and 
half an inch for its ornamental heading. 
The latter consists of two rows of pin 
stitching worked with a medium shade of 
the greens employed in the embroidery ; it 
may be al, in passing, that the fringe 
should not be raveled out until the very last 
thing, also that the corners must be filled in 
with some extra strands from the ravelings. 
If the work needs to be laundered when fin- 
ished through becoming soiled in, the work- 
ing (this should by all means, however, be 
avoided if possible), then the fringing 
should be deferred until after the washing 
and pressing. It is, perhaps, too little 
realized by laundresses who see the fringe 
on cloths and doilies become with each suc- 
cessive washing more and more ragged and 
uneven, that by the use of a comb with mod- 
erately fine teeth this may be avoided. 
Just before the pressing, when the cloth or 
doily is spread out on the ironing sheet, 
comb out the fringe evenly and then lay 
the hot iron on it. In this way its original 
appearance of freshness and evenness can 
be retained. 


MATERIALS FOR CLOTHS 


HE material on which the set is worked 
is a very good quality of hand-made 
round thread linen. Cheap or inferior goods 
should be eschewed for the purpose in 
question ; there is no kind of satisfaction to 
be gotten out of them. The embroidery 
is solid throughout, and is executed in filo 
floss, a beautiful washing silk of exquisite 
lustre if carefully handled—its lustre, never- 
theless, being easily spoiled by undue fric- 
tion in working. For this reason it is far 
better to use a frame, although in doing so 
it may take a little longer to finish the 
work. About five tones of a delicate yel- 
lowish green will be required, shading 
from almost the palest tint obtainable; the 
tints need not too close, indeed it is 
better that they should be quite distinct, so 
as to embrace a wider range of color; they 
will be found to blend sufficiently in the 
working. These exquisite designs may be 
utilized for linen covers for the afternoon 
tea-table, or for any of the pretty white 
covers that are used to cover the table in 
the summer parlor. 


SHADING THE LEAVES 


Now as to the shading. Some general 

rules may be acceptable on which to 
base the method to be followed while the 
actual details rest with the discretion of 
the worker. Realistic shading is now the 
order of the day, and the most beautiful re- 
sults are thereby obtainable. To those who 
can paint from Nature with artistic feeling 
the matter is simple enough ; they have but 
to paint with the needle, instead of the 
brush ; but to the many whose artistic in- 
stincts have received no practical training 
I would speak some words of helpful sug- 
gestion. First, clearly decide where the 
light falls, then keep it in mind throughout 
the entire working of the design; as in 
painting, the light should fall from left to 
right, striking from the top of the design. 
The natural order of things points to this 
rule, for as one sits by a window working, 
the light comes in from above, and, of 
course, one turns the left side toward it, 
otherwise the right hand would overshadow 
the spot that is being embroidered. Of 
course, when a leaf or spray overlaps an- 
other the under one should be lowered and 
equalized in tone, not necessarily much 








THE MAIDENHAIR LEAFLET 


HEN a leaf is turned over the under 
part must be lighter or darker than 
the upper surface, according to the way the 
light falls on it. For the maidenhair leaf- 
lets the stitches all converge toward the 
base. This treatment gives the required 
texture in a wonderful degree, and makes 
the representation so real that it is difficult 
to believe that the work is that of some 
daughter of Nature, and not of the great 
mistress herself. 


DESIGNS FOR THE NAPKINS 


|? will be observed that the patterns for 
the napkins are all reproductions of the 
species of ferns utilized for the main de- 
sign. There are six different designs given, 
a spray in ene corner of each napkin being 
all-sufficient. The effect when finished will 
be seen in Illustration No. 2, where the en- 
tire napkin is shown. The napkins are 
made of the same linen as the cloth ; they 
measure eighteen inches square including 
the fringe, one inch and a half in depth, 
with a heading similar to that on the cloth 
but a trifle narrower. The embroidery for 
the napkins is to be carried out in exactl 
the same way as that already desctibed. 
Spare no trouble in carrying out the de- 
signs, in making apparently real what are 
but representations of some of Nature’s 
choicest specimens, and your reward will 
be great. It is really difficult to imagine 
anything more beautiful in the realm of 
embroidery than this exquisite set of cloth 
and napkins, or to conceive, when well 
done, how natural the ferns can be made 
to appear. Some one has called these 
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A DAINTY LUNCHEON CLOTH (Illus. No. 1) 


darkened, but strong contrasts avoided; 
these belong exclusively to the objects in 
the fullest light. 


THE DELICATE FRONDS 


GAIN, some fronds, the smaller ones of 
each kind, as a rule, should be treated 
as young shoots. These are always of a 
more delicate green throughout than the 
older fronds. Attention to this point will 
minimize all fear of monotony while add- 
ing great strength to the design as a whole. 
The stitch to be employed is the well- 
known long and short stitch. Always work 
the way of the leaf if its position clearl 
shows the central vein. Be careful to wor 
toward the middle in a slanting direction. 
This will give the feeling of a vein, but it is 
advisable to accentuate it by stem-stitchin 
in a darker shade after the leaf is completed. 


beautiful plants ‘‘ Nature’s lace work,”’ and 
certainly no term can be more appropriate, 
for the delicate tracery of these leaves 
resembles nothing so much as a pattern of 
exquisite lace. 


EMBROIDERING THE MONOGRAMS 


|F desired the monogram or initials can 
be worked on the corner opposite to 
that occupied by the design, either in white 
thread or in the medium shade of green, 
or again in two shades for a monogram, 
lacing the darker shade on the underlying 
etter. Should it be desirable to make the 
cloth of a larger size than that here given, 
it can easily be added to by making a 
double row of pin stitching with a plain 
space between, or in place of the plain 
space a broad border of drawn-work could 
be substituted. 


LESS ELABORATE NAPERY 


"Tere can be nothing prettier nor more 

useful than embroidered table napery 
—except it be plain white, which is always 
chaste and beautiful, also most service- 
able for every-day wear. A design worked 
out in artistic shades of green is always 
restful to the eye, harmonizing with and 
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embellishing any colored flowers that may 
be placed upon it; it is equally pretty 
in setting off real ferns, or foliage that 
repeats its own coloring ; indeed, the fern 
leaf lunch set is truly elegant in combina- 
tion with crystal bowls filled with ferns 
only, or with growing ferns planted in a 
basket tied up with white satin ribbons. 


FOR A YELLOW LUNCHEON 


BEAUTIFUL idea for a yellow luncheon 
might be carried out thus: Work two 
extra squares rather larger than the napkins 
for vases on either side of the cloth now 
used as a centrepiece. Take the two de- 
signs given for the napkins of maidenhair 
fern. Fill in all four corners by placing the 
designs alternately in each corner. The 
two other designs somewhat similar to each 
other, shown in the group of three, might 
be used in the same way for the second 
square by way of variety. All the china 
for the occasion should be tinted a delicate 
yellow, merging into a golden brown next 
to the gold decoration on the outer edge 
of the plates and flower bowls. Some 
simple sprays of fern or foliage may be 
ainted on this ground, thrown on in care- 
ess fashion, but this is not absolutely 
necessary. If artistically executed these 
will add greatly to the beauty of the plain 
tinting. The set can be elaborated by add- 
ing tiny vases for individual favors. The 
guest and menu cards for such a luncheon 
may be shaped like fern leaves, or else 
plain cards decorated with the traceries of 
the fern, with the name apparently hidden 
beneath, may be used. The lights should 
be of a golden yellow, casting a glow as of 
sunshine over all about them. The bon- 
bons are also yellow. Small square baskets 
of bamboo or of wicker, having high square 
handles ornamented with large bows of 
yellow satin ribbon, filled with moss and 
growing ferns, make prety, dainty and 
moderately inexpensive favors. 


COLORS FOR THE BLOSSOMS 


HE real blossoms forming the crowning 
beauty of our dainty scheme must 
necessarily vary with the time of year. 
Daffodils for spring could scarcely be sur- 
passed for the purpose, while Marechal 
Niel roses for summer and chrysanthe- 
mums for autumn suggest fragrance and 
gracefulness that leave nothing to be de- 
sired. A lovely table hasa low moss-filled 
basket of growing maidenhair in the centre. 
At each corner, on round mirrors which 
reflect the beauty of their contents, are 
small dishes of moss and growing ferns. 
Across each table napkin is laid a spray of 
the fern, the whole effect of the table on 
a warm day being extremely cool and beau- 
tiful. As before remarked, however, any 


color blends with these fern leaf designs. 

In these days where most young married 
people receive many pretty pieces of china 
for wedding presents, it is an easy matter 
to make the table attractive by the addition 
of daintily-embroidered linen. 





CORNERS OF NAPKINS FOR A LUNCHEON SET 
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book that is alto- 
gether enjoyable on 
account of its unique- 
ness is not given to 
many people—in fact, 
it is a gift bestowed 
upon very few. A 
few evenings ago, 
however, such a book 
was brought to my attention, and it 
seemed to me it would be simple injustice 
to allow such a volume the obscurity which 
its author evidently intended for it. For 
that reason it occurred to me that a depart- 
ure from the form which this page of THE 
Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL has usually as- 
sumed, if devoted to a consideration of 
this unique story, would be pardoned. 


THs book might fall into oblivion because 

of the fact that it has not received 
publication through the channels to which 
we are accustomed to look for our reading. 
It bears no publisher’s name, and has no 
price. It is held above mere and sordid 
monetary value. It has been issued by 
its author, Mr. Sheperd M. Dugger, who 
resides at Banner Elk, North Carolina, 
and from him alone, evidently, can this 
book be had. Nor am I in the least re- 
juctant to give this free advertisement to 
Mr. Dugger's book. Both the book and 
the author are fully entitled to it. The book 
deserves it because it is unique, in that it 
may be said to have had no predecessor 
and probably it will be without a successor. 
The author is entitled to it because he has 
allowed no thought of remuneration to 
trouble him. His object is a higher one. 
He has called it ‘‘The Balsam Groves of 
the Grandfather Mountain,’’ and says that 
it is ‘‘a tale of the Western North Caro- 
lina mountains,’’ having for its sole purpose 
the dissemination of a better knowledge of 
**a section of country which, until recently, 
has been almost unknown and obscure,’’ 
but yet ‘‘is rich in ore, hills, water, moun- 
tains, landscapes,’’ and the like. In short, 
the book is intended to serve as an adver- 
tisement for that section of North Carolina 
in which Mr. Dugger has his habitation. 
He wants people to come there, and fear- 
ing that his photograph, which he kindly 
gives us as a frontispiece, may not be a 
sufficient credential for his respectability, 
he proceeds to tell his readers that he 
“was cradled in the loving arms of maternal toil in 
one of the first rude log cabins constructed in the 
morning and evening shadows of the beautiful 
mountains with which I have grown up in love, and 
every scene described is as familiar to me as were 
the blooming vines in which the humming-birds 
nestled around the home of my childhood.”’ 

So much for Mr. Dugger. 

It is really when he gets down to work 
in the ‘‘love story’’ with which he opens 
his book, and which he says is ‘‘ founded 
on facts,’’ that we get to know him, be- 
come drawn to him, as it were, and feel 
that we are reading the burning words of a 
wonderful and marvelous writer. 


e ISS LIDIE MEAKS”’ is the soul-filling 

name which Mr. Dugger has given 
to his heroine, and without any waste of 
time or space he sets about to describe her 
on the fourth page of his book : 


“She was a beautiful young lady. She was a 
medium-sized, cone figure, wearing a neatly-fitted 
traveling dress of black alpaca. Her raven black 
hair, copious both in length and volume, and figured 
like a deep river rippled by the wind, was parted in 
the middle centre and combed smoothly down, orna- 
menting her pink temples with a flowing tracery 
that passed round to its modillion windings on a 
graceful crown. Her mouth was set with pearls, 
adorned with elastic rubies and tuned with minstrel 
lays, while her nose gracefully concealed its own 
umbrage, and her eyes imparted a radiant glow to 
the azure of the sky. Jewels of plain gold were 
about her ears and her tapering strawberry hands, 
and a golden chain, attached to a time-keeper of the 
same material, sparkled on an elegantly rounded 
bosom that was destined to be pushed forward b 
sighs, as the reader will in due time observe. Mod- 
est, benevolent, and mild in manners, she was prob- 
ably the fairest of North Carolina’s daughters.”’ 


HE two ‘‘ gentlemen of North Carolina ”’ 
who figure most prominently in his 
‘*romance’’ seem to please Mr. Dugger 
immensely—almost as much as does ‘‘ Miss 
Lidie Meaks.’’ ‘The first ‘‘gentleman,’’ he 
says, is a hunter, ‘‘ Mr. Rollingbumb,”’ and 
him he eloquently portrays : 


“‘His face was round, with great facilities for a 
beard, though, like Julius Czesar, he never wore one. 
His high forehead was half obscured by a brimless 
"coon-skin cap, having the beautifully-ringed tail of 
the animal attached to the hinder part, where it hung 
down his back and rolled to and fro at the will of a 
gentle breeze. He wore a Turkey-red blouse, in 
native parlance, ‘hunting shirt,’ the same ren | 
drawn close about him by the long corners, whic 
were tied together in front just below the waistband 
of his homespun pants. Such was the development 
of hair about his chest and shoulders that it grew up 
and hung out over his shirt collar in black profusion 
like a fringe.” 


THE PEN OF A MOUNTAINEER 
By Edward W. Bok 


Mr. Dugger stops long enough to say of 
this character that ‘‘ he will be hailed with 
delight by thousands of mountaineers who 
will recognize it as the likeness of a 
familiar friend.’’ 

The other ‘“‘ gentleman” of the story is 
‘* Charlie’’; he is the real hero, Mr. 
Dugger tells us, of his story, and upon 
him he simply spareth himself not : 


‘He was a tall, commanding man, with a grace- 
fully-flowing mustache, aquiline nose, evenly-set 
teeth, ptoi chin, high forehead, and the elongated 
corners of his dark brown eyes stretched away under 
dark brows around fair temples, from which beauti- 
ful black hairs retreated above his ears.”’ 


OW it is not at all strange, from this 
description, that when ‘‘ Miss Lidie 
Meaks,’’ while wandering in the North 
Carolina mountains, meets ‘‘ Charlie’’ that 
she should instantaneously recognize him 
as her lover of four years ago, and to 
whom she was betrothed, but from whom 
she had been parted, as Mr. Dugger tells 
us, ‘‘by several redundant upheavals of 
anger and sea-tossed passions of fury.’’ 
A meeting, after these years of separation, 
and under those circumstances, would 
naturally be dramatic, and it is : 


“* Ah,’ said Charlie, ‘it cost me four years in a 
foreign land to travel to the frigid zone of my heart, 
where the snows that ended the summer of love were 
lighted only by the flitting meteors of the borealis 
race. But your unexpected presence here to-day, 
which I could not avoid, has placed that icy region 
again under the burning sun of the tropics. Already 
the snows have gone, and their place is occupied by 
the water-lily, perfumed with the spices and the 
cloves, and spreading its sweet petals upon my 
bosom. How can you drive such love as mine from 
its mortal habitation and leave my bosom empty with 
all but wondering pain? My heart is thirsty, and 
you are its livin lonatain. Let me drink and water 
a desert that will soon flourish with the green bay- 
tree and the balm of Gilead.’ 

““*Oh, God,’ she cried, ‘pardon the weakness of 
woman,’ and burying her face in his bosom, her 
lachrymal lakes overflowed and anointed his gar- 
ments with drops that were to him the myrrh of the 
soul. ‘It is pursuit,’ she said, ‘and not possession, 
that man enjoys, and now, therefore, the tender re- 
gard you have for me is ready to be cremated upon 
the pyre of my broken spirit, and nothing but an urn 
of ashes left to its memory ’ 

“** Never,’ replied Charlie, ‘never until God Him- 
self is buried, and the dark marble of oblivion erected 
for His tombstone, shall my person or my ange! for- 
sake Lidie Meaks.’ 

‘“When Charlie had thus avowed his eternal love 
and his lady had confessed her devotion their friends 
had gone far out of sight up the mountain,” 


—a graceful act of consideration upon the 
part of friends which would naturally ap- 
peal very strongly to such a nature as was 
that of ‘‘ Charlie’s.”’ 


T is perfectly easy to believe that after 
such a declaration that those twin souls 
should seek ‘‘ that quiet silence ’’ which Mr. 
Dugger tells us ‘‘speaks louder than the 
thunders ”’ of blissful joy. ‘‘ Miss Lidie 
Meaks”’ ‘felt especially resigned to 
‘Charlie,’ ’’ we are told, and then her faith- 
ful chronicler kindly lays open these two 
trusting hearts for us: 


‘* Lidie found in the recent resignation of her heart 
visions of roses blooming about the door of her future 
mansion, with humming-birds nestling in the vines, 
and the voice of him she loved falling upon her ears 
like apples of gold in the acoustic halls of peace. 
And how changed seemed the fortunes of him by her 
side, who but an hour ago was whirling in the storm 
that had blown him to despair. Yet all in his bosom 
was not peace. Even the narrow —- of destiny 
gave him pain, for had he not been delayed by the 
rain of asingle day, he would never have won the 
diadem of his soul. ‘Oh, great Jehovah!’ thought 
he, ‘can my happiness be real, or am I dreaming? 
If [amin the deceitful arms of Morpheus may I never 
awake to sustain the regrets of my fancy; or if I have 
fallen from some high cliff, where, bleeding with un- 
conscious wounds, my dying hour is sweetened with 
these visions, may that hour last, and the red current 
flow throughout the countless ages of eternity.’ 

‘*His muse was here broken by a gentle female 
voice that said, ‘What cold wave of silence is passing 
over your brain?’ 

““T was tracing the wilds through which I came,’ 
was the reply. 

‘These words were the prelude toa low, sweet, 
musical conversation, ornamented with smiles and 
softened by the tenderest emotions of the human 
heart. 

‘*No one to eavesdrop was near, and the trembling 
ferns could never blab the touching story; but the 
envying Echo, who steals the pathos from all sweet 
words and returns only the hollow bones of speech, 
deserves our notice.” 


N EXT to his descriptions of his characters 

Mr. Dugger seems to feel particularly 
at home when he can describe a bit of Car- 
olinian landscape. ‘‘ He likes to do this,”’ 
he says, and to prove what he says he gives 
us just a touch of his power : 

*“On the opposite side of the grassy track wasa 
cozy carpet of horizontal turf that led back to a hill 
of equal green, which, being a part of the same en- 
closure, swept down and blended into the level that 
terminated its descent.”’ 

Mr. Dugger also likes ‘‘modillions.’’ 
He gave some of these to the windings of 
‘* Miss Lidie Meaks’ ’’ temples, and in order 
that he may not be considered guilty of 
partiality, he also bestows some ‘‘ modil- 
lions’’ to a house which ‘‘ Charlie’’ and 
** Miss Lidie Meaks’’ meet : 





“Directly before them, and about the centre of the 
large enclosure, arose, as if by magic, an elegant white 
mansion. Of its two fronts one overlooked the roll- 
ing sward that divided it from the river on the south, 
while the other caught in the modillions of its Corinth- 
ian entablature the first kisses of the rising sun.”’ 


There is only one character in the book 
who has failed to win Mr. Dugger’s admi- 
ration, and this is a ‘‘Mr. Skipper.’’ Fear- 
ing that his readers may think his preju- 
dice against this character may be founded 
on personal grounds, Mr. Dugger is at 
pains to tell us why he does not like ‘‘ Mr. 
Skipper ’”’ : 


** He leaned his stupendous form against one of the 
supporting columns that stood nearest the steps. 
His great wide mouth swung open like a fly-trap 
made of two clapboards, oan his knees extended 
quite up to the sides of his flat head, while resting on 
a round of the chair below were two massive feet, 
whose hard bottoms, seared by long and severe ex- 
pease, bade everlasting defiance to the chestnut 
burr and the thorn.”’ 


Of course ‘‘ Charlie’’ naturally thought 


“‘that a rusty pair of number sixteen feet, support- 
ing a form of proportionate size and bearing, would 
be unwelcome visitors between the lily-white sheets 
of Mrs. Salmer’s sleeping apartments.”’ 


And so, Mr. Dugger tells us, ‘‘ Charlie’’ 
prepared ‘‘a resting place for ‘Skipper’ by 
spreading a tent below the house by the 
laughing river,’’ and to this ‘‘ private abid- 
ing place’’ the tabooed member of the 
‘* 400”? of North Carolina’s mountains was 
conducted, which was, of course, highly 
proper. 


Now it is only natural that when a man 

has been separated from his sweet- 
heart for ‘‘four bitter years,’’ and meets 
her again, that ‘‘the fire in his soul fairly 
flames with love,’ as Mr. Dugger says, 
and that he should want to marry the girl 
and without delay. Nothing is more nat- 
ural, and the soul of ‘‘ Charlie’ was filled 
with this natural feeling. And so one 
evening, ‘‘aftera beautiful supper of savory 
dishes,’’ he turns his talk with the beautiful 
‘* Miss Lidie Meaks’”’ in that line of thought 
in the following manner : 


““*Look toward those willows by the rippling 
stream,’ began Charlie, ‘and see how the glow-worms 
and fire-flies streak and spangle the twilight.’ 

‘**T was just asking myself,’ replied Lidie, ‘ whether 
or not our lives would end so beautifully as the clos- 
ing of this day.’ 

“* Only those who live after us can tell the solution 
of that problem,’ softly said Charlie. ‘Useful lives 
and beautiful days often have endings quite as differ- 
ent from the zenith of their glory; and the changes 
that take place in the skies of a single day may ele- 
gantly illustrate the human career. For instance, I 
have seen the sun burn his way through twelve hours 
of ethereal blue, ahd then set in a cloud that soon ob- 
scured the sky with darkness and gloom, and the red 
lightning, darting its fiery shuttle through the loom 
of thunder, wove a curtain that mantled the earth in 
terror and death. Then I have seen days that were 
dark and dreary, when the bellowing thunder drove 
the wild beast to his shelter in the rocks, and the 
pelting rain thrown by the angry hand of the storm 
Hemolished the crops of the land and left the sinewy 
hands of toil empty with hunger and pain. Then the 
clouds drifted away, and Sol impressed his good- 
night kisses upon the mountain-tops in token that he 
would rise from a saffron bed on the morrow. Again, 
there has been many a succession of beautiful days, 
accompanied by as many glorious eves, when Venus 
and the moon, contesting for the prize of beauty, 
hung their golden scale in the west to weigh the 
admiration that each received from the world, and 
the chestnut sunshine that painted the bloomin 
fields was broken only by gentle showers that creck 
not the earth with madness, but gave it a warm kiss, 
from whose loving impress there sprang up a beauti- 
ful robe of green.’”’ 


ATURALLY, no young lady with an 
feeling or sentiment could resist inch 
a peroration of language and thought, and 
** Miss Lidie Meaks ”’ fell under their spell, 
Mr. Dugger tells us. Fora while the young 
lady was speechless, and then : 


‘“When she had recovered her sense of admiration 
she said : 

‘*** What a profusion of beautiful words you utter, 
Charlie. You have painted three pictures of human 
life from the cradle to the grave. May our lot be 
neither the first nor the second, but let it be like the 
continuation of beautiful days. May our lives bea 
season of popes sunshine to the heart, when the 
mind neither reverts to the past, nor reaches to the 
future, but is content with the pleasures of the present ; 
and if tears must come may they fall in the prepared 
soil and ripen the fruits of the soul; and at the end 
we will not contest for the prize, but will be content 
to share alike the glories of the world to come.’ ” 


This loving and soulful appreciation of 
his words warmed the heart of ‘‘ Charlie.’’ 
It was his chance, and he seized it : 


‘“** Vou have atenderness about you, my dear Lidie, 
and a nobleness of heart which I never heard ex- 
pressed before. Your sweet words, dropping like 
vocal roses from the + of language, heishten, 
if possible, the joy of the thought that you are soon to 
be mine. Your silvery accents, to which the trick- 
ling streamlet beside us plays a sweet accompani- 
ment, tell me to rob life no longer of the bliss for 
which I sigh; and now as you have no parents’ con- 
sent to obtain, no sisters to invite, but only a lone 
brother far in the West, I propose that our nuptials 
be performed at the great falls to-morrow.’ 

““Lidie remaining silent for a time, heaved a sigh 
and then said, ‘I fear that Prudence would censure 
my acceptance, for I am in the far-off mountains, 
without a wedding garment, or even a few friends to 
celebrate the occasion.’ ”’ 


But real, genuine love laughs at such lit- 
tle things as the lack of a wedding garment 
—especially with such a man as ‘‘Charlie,”’ 
and, without even pausing for thouglit, ‘‘so 
natural did language and ideas come to his 
fertile mind,’’ he suggested : 

“* The foaming falls will lend you from their white 
spray a queenly robe, the benign wvods will deck it 
with flowers more gorgeous than the artist can paint, 
and the harmonious melody produced by the com- 


bined musical agents of flood and forest will do 
honor to the occasion.’ ”’ 


Now it isn’t every young man who could 
have thought of that, but ‘‘Charlie’’ was a 
rare young man. ‘And ‘Miss Lidie Meaks’ 


was immediately won,” we are told. Quite 
natural ! 


ye is Mr. Dugger most unwilling that the 

beautiful ‘‘ Miss Lidie Meaks’’ should 
so quickly be transformed from maid to 
wife, not at least until he has had one more 
chance to tell us how she looked as a bride. 
So he tells us again that: 


“Her form was cast in neat proportion’s mould. 
Her queenly hands, tapering and fair as the lily, were 
gloved with a pair of red mitts of her own knitting, 
which exposed the ends of the fingers and the first 
joints of the thumbs. 

“Her golden hair was like a shower of primrose 
petals falling, and her cheeks were finished with the 
artistic touches of Aurora’s rosy hand. Her eyes 
were like the corolla leaves of the blue-veined violet, 
her nose was a posy to her face, and her pearly teeth 
sparkled with nectarean dew. ‘She was a flower 
born to blush unseen and waste its sweetness on the 
desert air.’ ”’ 


PON the wedding Mr. Dugger, of course, 
likes to dwell. It was picturesque, 
held as it was “in the mountains,’ and 
naturally the mind of the author was most 
receptive to its surroundings : 


“The country gentlemen, having leaned their rifles 
against the cliff, stood with their women folks, anx- 
iously awaiting the expected event. In due time the 
bride and groom, attended by Colonel and Mrs. 
Salmer, were arrayed for marriage. 

“ Their backs were in the neighborhood of the guns, 
while their faces were toward the great pouring col- 
umn, whose white wings and boiling pedestal sent 
forth a breeze that set all the near flora and other 
equally movable objects in motion—bush, weed and 
flower, as well as ribbons, tresses, whiskers and mus- 
taches, and even the leaves of the minister’s book were 
all dancing to the wind of the falls. Asthe Rev. Mr. 
Skiles composed the fluttering pages beneath his 
thumbs, he drew so near and spoke so loud, in order 
to be heard above the roar of the waters, that ‘his 
manner elsewhere would have been suitable only to 
those who were partially deaf. The charming bride, 
with dove-like eyes, looked steadily upon the min- 
ister; and, as he proceeded with the beautiful Epis- 
copal service, there never was a bliss more wild and 
wares pus boundless than that which thrilled her 

eart. 


Weddings have a most uncomfortable 
manner of being interrupted in some 
instances, however, and that of ‘‘ Miss 
Lidie Meaks’’ was destined so to be. 
lor when the officiating clergyman reached 
that always-profound and suspense-full 
portion of the ceremony where the world 
is challenged to give reason why the con- 
tracting parties shall not be bound in holy 
wedlock, a former lover of ‘‘ Miss Lidie 
Meaks”’ suddenly appears and files a ca- 
veat. Of course, excitement is immedi- 
ately at white heat, and the bride swoons 
-—-as brides should under such circum- 
stances. But ‘‘Miss Lidie Meaks”’ is an 
exceptional girl, and so she swoons in a 
manner unlike that adopted by any other 
woman before her. Even amid the pre- 
vailing excitement, Mr. Dugger cannot 
resist Reidiar forth once more over the rare 
beauty of his heroine as she lies in the 
arms of ‘‘Charlie.’’ But in a few moments 
the interryptor to the marriage ceremony 
is disposed of, and the way in which he 
quickly mounts his horse and flies is told 
in a manner worthy of this book. 


AFTER the marriage there was, of course, 

a wedding breakfast, and this would, 
under ordinary circumstances, have doubt- 
less called forth Mr. Dugger’s special 
powers of description. But the tabooed 
and repugnant ‘‘ Mr. Skipper”’ has in some 
way wandered from the tent by ‘‘the laugh- 
ing river’’ so considerately prepared for 
him by ‘‘ Charlie,’’ and his presence spoils 
the breakfast for our author. But he is 
equal even to this disappointment: 


“The dinner was taken to a convenient spot, where 
a number of large rocks laid round in circular form, 
and spread within their circumference on the cloths 
in which it had been folded. 

re be mg a! having now remained with his older 
friends, looked on Sens a distance, as if uncertain as 
to how near the food his welcome extended; but 
when Charlie observed his doubtful attitude, he took 
him by the arm and seated him ona bowlder, suitable 
to his size, within the circle. His valuable service to 
Charlie, and the wound upon his great toe having 
elicited general sympathy, Mrs. Salmer helped him 
to the first round, as she did the rest, and then bade 
all wait upon themselves. 

‘* Under the cloths, in the corner nearest to Skipper, 
was a flat rock that so pressed its bosom against the 
white covering as to form a neat little elevation, 
which was occupied by a large, highly-flavored cake, 
of a rich, yellowish cast, the same being cut from 
the centre to every second or third convolution that 
ornamented its circumference. 

‘When Skipper had quickly gulped down what had 
been given him, he took a piece of cake, when Mrs. 
Salmer, looking upon him with a degree of ‘allow- 
ance, thought, ‘Poor, ignorant fellow, he doesn’t know 
which end of the meal to begin at.’ 

“The Adam’s-apple on Ekipper’s neck had not 
played up and down more than twice, when he seized 
a second piece of the rich composition, and thena 
third; and the lady in charge, becoming alarmed 
lest none should be feft for the rest, laid a drum-stick 
on a biscuit, and said : 

“** Here, Mr. Potter’ (calling his surname), ‘have 
this nice chicken and biscuit.’ 

*** Oh, no,’ said he; ‘eat that yerself; this punkin 
bread’s good enough fur me.’ 

‘* Those who had previously suppressed their hilar- 
ity at Skipper’s mistakes were now unable to conceal 
their glee, and all burst into such explosions of 
laughter that great mouthfuls of masticated bread 
eat’ butter flew up against the surrounding rocks 
like showers of shot from a fowling-piece.”’ 


There is something in the latter part of 
this description that should please even 
the most radical believers of realism in 
fiction. But Mr. Dugger quickly turns 
from the realistic to the ideal : 

“Charlie settled with his lovely wife in the city of 
Raleigh, where he had formerly resided, and the 
murmurs heard in that family were like the voice of 
a sunlit tide embracing the tinted shells of the shore 
in love.” 

And then, to save the reader from en- 
during any lingering doubt of the fact that 
he has reached his conclusion, and can do 
no more for ‘‘Charlie”’ and the beautiful 
‘*Miss Lidie Meaks,’’ he prints at the bot- 
tom of his page : 


‘“THE END OF THE STORY.”’ 
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SHEET GNA NE of the many charac- 

= xq ters of the vilem was 
the machinist who had 
his shop under our 
printing office when 
we first brought our 
newspaper to the 
place, and who was 
just then a machinist 
because he was tired 
of being many other things, and had not 
yet made up his mind to be something 
else. He could have been whatever he 
turned his agile intellect and his cunning 
hand to; he had been a schoolmaster and 
a watchmaker, and I believe an amateur 
doctor and irregular lawyer; he talked 
and wrote brilliantly, and he was one of 
the group that nightly disposed of every 
manner of theoretical and practical ques- 
tion at the drug store; it was quite in- 
different to him which side he took; 
what he enjoyed was the mental exercise. 
He was in consumption, as so many were 
in that region, and he carbonized against 
it, as he said; he took his carbon in the 
liquid form, and the last time I saw him 
the carbon had finally prevailed over the 
consumption, but it had itself become a 
seated vice ; that was many years since, 
and it is many years since he died. He 
must have been known to me earlier, but 
I remember him first as he swam vividly 
into my ken with a volume of Macaulay’s 
essays in his hand one day. Less figura- 
tively speaking, he came up into the print- 
ing office to expose from the book the 
nefarious plagiarism of an editor in a 
neighboring city, who had adapted with 
the change of names and a word or two 
here and there, whole passages from the 
essay on Barére, to the denunciation of a 
brother editor. It was a_ very simple- 
hearted fraud, and it was all done with an 
innocent trust in the popular ignorance 
which now seems to me a little pathetic ; 
but it was certainly very bare-faced, and 
merited the public punishment which the 
discoverer inflicted by means of what 
journalists call the deadly parallel column. 
The effect ought logically to have been 
ruinous for the plagiarist, but it was really 
nothing of the kind. He simply ignored 
the exposure, and the comments of the 
other city papers, and in the process of 
time he easily lived down the memory of 
it and went on to greater usefulness in his 
profession. But for the moment it ap- 
peared to me a tremendous crisis, and I 
listened as the minister of justice read his 
communication, with a thrill which lost 
itself in the interest I suddenly felt in the 
plundered author. Those facile, and shal- 
low, and brilliant phrases and ideas struck 
me as the finest things I had yet known in 
literature, and I borrowed the book and 
read it through. Then I borrowed another 
volume of Macaulay’s essays, and another 
and another, till I had read them every 
one. It was like a long debauch, from 
which I emerged with a sigh of regret that 
it could not be perpetuated. 


TRIED other essayists, other critics, 

whom the machinist had in his library, 
but it was useless; neither Sidney Smith 
nor Thomas Carlyle could console me; I 
sighed for more Macaulay and evermore 
Macaulay. I read his history of England, 
and | could measurably console myself 
with: that, but only measurably; and I 
could not go back to the essays and read 
them again, for it seemed to me I had 
absorbed them so thoroughly that I had 
left nothing unenjoyed in them. I used to 
talk with the machinist about them, and 
with the organ-builder, and with my friend 
the printer, but no one seemed to feel the 
intense fascination for them that I did, and 
that I should now be quite unable to 
account for. Again I had an author for 
whom I could feel a personal devotion, 
whom I could dream of and dote upon, 
and whom I could offer my intimacy in 
many an impassioned revery. I do not 
think T. B. Macaulay would really have 
liked it; I dare say he would not have 
vaiued the friendship of the sort of a youth 
I was, but in the conditions he was help- 
less, and I poured out my love upon him 
without a rebuff. Of course I reformed 
my prose style, which had been carefully 
modeled upon that of Goldsmith and 
Irving, and began to write in the manner 
of Macaulay, in short, quick sentences, 
and with revelent use of brief Anglo-Saxon 
words which he prescribed but did not 
practice. As for his notions of literature, 
I simply accepted them with the feeling 
that any question of them would have been 
little better than blasphemy. 
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FOR a long time he spoiled my taste for 

any other criticism ; he made it seem 
pale, and poor and weak; and he blunted 
my sense to subtler excellences than I 
found in him. I think this was a pity, but 
it was a thing not to be helped, like a great 
many things that happen to our hurt in 
life; it was simply inevitable. How or 
when my frenzy for him began to abate I 
cannot say, but it certainly waned, and it 
must have waned rapidly, for after no 
great while I found myself feeling the 
charm of quite different minds, as fully as 
if his had never enslaved me. I cannot 
regret that I enjoyed him so keenly as I 
did; it was in a way a generous delight, 
and though he swayed me helplessly what- 
ever way he thought, I do not think yet 
that he swayed me in any very wrong way. 
He was a bright and clear intelligence, and 
if his light did not go far, it is to be said 
of him that his worst fault was to have 
stopped short of the finest truth in art, in 
morals, in politics. 





HAT remained to me from my love of 
him was a love of reading criticism, 
and I read almost as much in criticism as I 
read in poetry and history and fiction. I 
think it was of an eccentric doctor, another 
of the village characters, that I got the 
works of Edgar A. Poe; I do not know 
just how, but it must have been in some 
exchange of books; he preferred meta- 
physics. At any rate I fell greedily upon 
them, and I read with no less zest than his 
poems the bitter and cruel, and narrow- 
minded criticisms which mainly filled one 
of the volumes. As usual, I accepted 
them implicitly, and it was not till long 
afterward that I understood how worthless 
they were. I think that hardly less im- 
moral than the lubricity of literature, and 
its celebration of the monkey and the goat 
in us, is the spectacle it affords of the tiger- 
ish play of satire. It is monstrous that 
for no offense but the wish to produce 
something beautiful, and the mistake of 
his powers in that direction, a writer should 
become the prey of some ferocious wit, 
and that his tormentor should achieve 
credit by this lightness and ease in rend- 
ing his prey; it is shocking to think 
how alluring and depraving the fact is to 
the young reader emulous of such credit, 
and eager to achieve it. Because I ad- 
mired these barbarities of Poe’s, I wished 
to imitate them, to impale some hapless 
victim on my own spear, to make him 
suffer and make the reader laugh. This is 
as far as possible from the criticism that 
enlightens and ennobles, but is still the 
ideal of most critics, deny it as they will; 
and because it is the ideal of most critics 
criticism still remains far behind all the 
other literary arts. 

I am glad to remember that at the same 
time I exulted in these ferocities I had 
mind enough and heart enough to find 
pleasure in the truer and finer work, the 
humaner work, of other writers, like Haz- 
litt, and Leigh Hunt, and De Quincey, 
which became known to me at a time 
I cannot exactly fix. I believe it was 
Hazlitt whom I read first, and he helped 
me to clarify and formulate my admi- 
ration of Shakespeare as no one else had 
yet done; Lamb helped me too, and with 
all the dramatists, and on every hand I 
was reaching out for light that should 
enable me to place in literary history the 
authors I knew and loved. I fancy it was 
well for me at this period to have got at 
the four great English reviews, the Edin- 
burgh, the Westminster, the London 
Quarterly and the North British, which I 
read regularly as well as Blackwood’s 
Magazine. We got them in the American 
editions in payment for printing the pub- 
lisher’s prospectus, and their arrival was 
an excitement, a joy and a satisfaction with 
me, which I could not now describe with- 
out having to accuse myself of exaggera- 
tion. The love of literature, and the hope 
of doing something in it, had become my 
life to the exclusion of all other interests, 
or it was at least the great reality, and all 
other things were as shadows. I was liv- 
ing in a time of high political tumult, and 
I certainly cared very much for the ques- 
tion of slavery which was then filling the 
minds of men; I felt deeply the shame and 
wrong of our Fugitive Slave Law; I was 
stirred by the news from Kansas, where 
the great struggle between the two princi- 
ples in our nationality was beginning in 
bloodshed ; but I cannot pretend that any 
of these things were more than ripples on 
the surface of my intense and profound. 
interest in literature. If I was not to live 
by it, I was somehow to live for it. 
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F I thought of taking up some other call- 
ing it was as a means only; literature 
was always the end I had in view, im- 
mediately or finally. I did not see how it 
was to yield me a living, for I knew that 
almost all the literary men in the country 
had other professions ; they were editors, 
lawyers, or had public or private employ- 
ments ; or they were men of wealth ; there 
was then not one who earned his bread 
solely by his pen in fiction, or drama, or 
history, or poetry, or criticism, in a day 
when people wanted very much less butter 
on their bread than they do now. But I 
kept blindly at my studies, and yet not 
altogether blindly, for as I have said the 
reading I did had more tendency than be- 
fore, and I was beginning to see authors in 
their proportion to one another, and to the 
body of literature. The English reviews 
were of great use to me in this; I made 
a rule of reading each one of them quite 
through. To be sure I often broke this 
rule, as people are apt to do with rules 
of the kind; it was not possible for a boy 
to wade through heavy articles relating to 
English politics and economics, but I do 
not think I left any paper upon a literary 
topic unread, and I did read enough poli- 
tics, especially in Blackwood’s, to be of 
Tory opinions; they were very fit opin- 
ions for a boy, and they did not exact of 
me any change in regard to the slavery 
question. 





| SUPPOSE I might almost class my devo- 

tion to these periodicals among my 
literary passions, but it was of very short 
lease, not beyond a year or two at the most. 
In the midst of it I made my first and only 
essay aside from the lines of literature, or 
rather wholly apart from it. After some 
talk with my father it was decided, mainly 
by myself, | suspect, that I should leave 
the printing office and study law; and it 
was arranged with the United States 
Senator who lived in our village, and who 
was at home from Washington for the 
summer, that I was to come into his office. 
The Senator was by no means to undertake 
my instruction himself; his nephew, who 
had just begun to read law, was to be my 
fellow-student, and we were to keep each 
other up to the work, and to recite to each 
other, until we thought we had enough law 
to go before a board of attorneys and test 
our fitness for admission to the bar. This 
was the custom in that day and place, as 
I suppose it is still in most parts of the 
country. We were to be fitted for practice 
in the courts, not only by our reading, but 
by a season of pettifogging before justices 
of the peace, which I looked forward to 
with no small shrinking of my shy spirit; 
but what really troubled me most, and was 
always the grain of sand between my teeth, 
was Blackstone’s confession of his own 
original preference for literature, and his 
perception that the law was ‘‘a jealous 
mistress,’’? who would suffer no rival in his 
affections. I agreed with him that I could 
not go through life with a divided interest ; 
I must give up literature or I must give up 
law. I not only consented to this logically, 
but I realized it in my attempt to carry on 
the reading I had loved, and to keep at 
the efforts | was always making to write 
something in verse or prose, at night, after 
studying law allday. The strain was great 
enough when I had merely the work in the 
printing office ; but now I came home from 
my Blackstone mentally fagged, and I 
could not take up the authors whom at the 
bottom of my heart I lovedso much better. 
I tried it a month, but almost from the 
fatal day when I found that confession of 
Blackstone’s, my whole being turned from 
the ‘‘jealous mistress’’ to the high-minded 
muses. 





] HAD not only to go back to literature, 
but I had also to go back to the print- 
ing office. I did not regret it, but I had 
made my change of front in the public eye, 
and I felt that it put me at a certain dis- 
advantage with my fellow-citizens ; as for 
the Senator, whose office I had forsaken, I 
met him now and then in the street, with- 
out trying to detain him, and once when 
he came to the printing office for his paper 
we encountered at a point where we could 
not help speaking. He looked me over in 
my general effect of base mechanical, and 
asked me if I had given up the law; I had 
only to answer him I had, and our con- 
ference ended. It was a terrible moment 
for me, because I knew that in his opinion 
I had chosen a path in life, which if it did 
not lead to the Poor House was at least no 
way to the White House. I suppose now 
that he thought I had merely gone back to 
my trade, and so for the time I had; but I 
have no reason to suppose that he judged 
my case narrow-mindedly, and I ought to 
have had the courage to have the affair out 
with him, and tell him just why I had left 
the law; we had sometimes talked the 
English reviews over, for he read them as 
well as I, and it ought not to have been 
impossible for me to be frank with him, 
but as yet I could not trust any one with 
my secret hope of some day living for 
literature, although I had already lived for 
nothing else. I preferred the disadvantage 
which I must be at in his eyes, and in the 
eyes of most of my fellow-citizens ; I believe 
I had the applause of the organ-builder, 
who thought the law no calling for me. 


[% that village there was a social equality 

which, if not absolute, was as nearly su 
as can ever be in a competitive civilization ; 
and I could have suffered no slight in the 
general esteem for giving up a profession 
and going back to a trade; if I was de- 
poe oh at all it was because I had thrown 
away the chance of material advancement ; 
I dare say some people thought I was a 
fool to do that. No one, indeed, could 
have imagined the rapture it was to do it, 
or what a load rolled from my shoulders 
when I dropped the law from them. 
Perhaps Sinbad or Christian could have 
conceived of my ecstatic relief; yet so far 
as the popular vision reached I was not 
returning to literature, but to the printing 
business, and I myself felt the difference. 
My reading had given me criterions dif- 
ferent from those of the simple life of our 
village, and I did not flatter myself that my 
calling would have been thought one of 
gam social dignity in the world where I 
oped some day to make my Sg My 
convictions were all democratic, but at 
heart I am afraid I was a snob, and was 
unworthy of the honest work which I ought 
to have felt it an honor to do; this, what- 
ever we falsely pretend to the contrary, is 
the frame of every one who aspires beyond 
the work of his hands. I do not know 
how it had become mine, except through 
my reading, and I think it was through the 
devotion I then had for a certain author 
that I came to a knowledge not of good 
and evil so much as of common and su- 
perfine. 





T was of the organ-builder that I had 
Thackeray’s books first. He knew 
their literary quality, and their rank in the 
literary world; but I believe he was sur- 
prised at the passion I instantly conceived 
for them. He could not understand it; 
he deplored it almost as a moral defect in 
me ; though he honored it as a proof of 
my ‘cidical teate. In a certain measure he 
was right. What flatters the worldly 
pride in a young man is what fascinates him 
with Thackeray. With his air of looking 
down on the highest, and confidentially in- 
viting you to be of his company in the seat 
of the scorner he is irresistible ; his very 
confession that he is a snob, too, is balm 
and solace to the reader who secretly ad- 
mires the splendors he affects to despise. 
His sentimentality is also dear to the heart 
of youth, and the boy who is dazzled by 
his satire is melted by his easy pathos. 
Then, if the boy has read a good many 
other books, he is taken with that abun- 
dance of literary turn and allusion in 
Thackeray ; there is hardly a sentence but 
reminds him that he is in the society of a 
great literary swell, who has read every- 
thing, and can mock or burlesque life right 
and left from the literature always at his 
command. At the same time he fe*!s his 
mastery, and is abjectly grateful to him in 
his own simple love of the good for his 
patronage of the unassuming virtues, It 
is so pleasing to one’s vanity, and so safe, 
to be of the master’s side when he assails 
those vices and foibles which are inherent 
in the system of things, and which one can 
contemn with vast applause so long as one 
does not attempt to undo the conditions 
they spring from. I exulted to have 
Thackeray attack the aristocrats, and ex- 
pose their wicked pride and meanness, 
and I never noticed that he did not pro- 
pose to do away with aristocracy, which is 
and must always be just what it has been, 
and which cannot be changed while it 
exists at all. He appeared to me one of 
the noblest creatures that ever was when 
he derided the shams of society; and I 
was far from seeing that society, as we 
have it, was necessarily a sham ; when he 
made a mock of snobbishness I did not 
know but snobbishress was something 
that might be reached and cured by ridi- 
cule. Now I know that so long as we have 
social inequality we shall have snobs; we 
shall have men who bully and truckle, and 
women who snub and crawl. _ I know that 
it is futile to spurn them, or lash them for 
trying to get on in the world, and that the 
world is what it must be from the selfish 
motives which underlie our economic life. 
But I did not know these things then, nor 
for long afterward, and so I gave my 
heart to Thackeray, who seemed to prom- 
ise me in his contempt of the world a 
refuge from the shame I felt for my own 
want of figure in it. He had the effect of 
taking me into the great world, and mak- 
ing me a party to his splendid indifference 
to titles, and even to royalties; and I 
could not understand that sham for sham 
he was unwittingly the greatest sham of 
all. When he called himself a snob he 
was safe in the love which I bore him, and 
which could not take him at his word. 

I think it was Pendennis I began with, 
and I lived in the book to the very last 
line of it, and made its alien circumstance 
mine to the smallest detail. I am still not 
sure but it is the author’s greatest book, 
and I speak from a thorough acquaintance 
with every line he has written, except The 
Virginians, which I have never been able 
to read quite through ; most of his work I 
have read twice, and some of it oftener. 
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~~ WHEN THINGS ARE AGAINST US _ 
By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D. D. 
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S a general thing, let a man, 
young or old, make a fail- 
ure in life and he is at once 
ready to rest the blame on 
some natural, mental or 
physical drawback or dis- 
advantage. ‘Luck is 
against me’’ is a common 
cry, or it is reasoned out 
help my limitations.’’ In 





that ‘‘I cannot 


some cases it is undoubtedly true that some 
people were born, as the saying goes, 


“‘under an unlucky star.’’ In the great 
majority of instances, however, the effort 
and attempt to overcome obstacles are 
wanting. 

* 


THE MISNAMING OF CHILDREN 
AM free to state that I have a great deal 
of sympathy with those who are under 
the disadvantage of an unfortunate name 
given them by parents who thought they 
were doing a good thing. Sometimes at 
the baptism of children, while I have held 
up one hand in prayer I have held up the 
other hand in amazement that parents 
should have weighted the babe with such 
a dissonant and repulsive nomenclature. 
Ihave not so much wondered that some 
children should cry out at the christening 
font as that others with such smiling faces 
should take a title that will be the burden 
of their lifetime. - It is outrageous to afflict 
children with an undesirable name because 
it happened to be possessed by a parent or 
a rich uncle from whom favors are expected, 
or some prominent man of the day who 
may end his life in disgrace. It is no ex- 
cuse because they are Scripture names to 
call a child Jehoiachin or Tiglathpileser. 
Not long ago a child was brought to me 
for baptism, and when I asked the father 
for the desired name, he replied that it was 
Bathsheba. Now, why any parent should 
wish to give to a child the name of that in- 
famous creature of Scripture times, passes 
beyond my understanding. I have often 
felt at the baptismal altar—although, | 
fancy, not oftener than have other cler- 
gymen—when names were announced 
to me, like saying, as did the Rev. Dr. 
Richards, of Morristown, New Jersey, when 
a child was presented him for sprinkling 
and the name given, ‘‘Hadn’t you better 
call it something else?’’ Misnaming a 
child, encumbering it with something that 
is an obstacle to its success all through life, 
is the most cruel act on the part of a parent, 
and one of the most unnecessary things 
since we have so many good names. 
There is no excuse for any assault and 
battery on the cradle when our language 
is opulent with names musical in sound 
and suggestive in meaning, such as John, 
meaning ‘“‘the gracious gift of God’”’; or 
Henry, meaning ‘‘the chief of a house- 
hold’’; or Alfred, meaning ‘‘ good coun- 
sellor’’; or Joshua, meaning ‘‘God our 
salvation ”’ ; or Nicholas, meaning ‘‘ victory 
of the people’’; or Ambrose, meaning 
‘‘immortal’’; or Andrew, meaning ‘‘manly’’; 
or Esther, meaning ‘‘a star’’; or Abigail, 
meaning ‘‘my father’s joy’’; or Anna, 
meaning ‘‘grace’’; or Victoria, meaning 
‘** victory’; or Rosalie, meaning ‘‘ beauti- 
ful as a rose’’ ; or Margaret, meaning ‘‘a 
pearl’’; or Ida, meaning ‘‘ Godlike’”’ ; or 
Clara, meaning “illustrious’’; or Amelia, 
meaning ‘“busy’’; or Bertha, meaning 
‘* beautiful ’’ ; and hundreds of other names 
just as good that area help rather thana 
hindrance. * 


THE HINDRANCE OF A FAMILY NAME 


AV GERE the hindrance lies in the family 

name the question becomes some- 
what more complex. If I had been started 
in life under a name which either through 
ridiculous orthography or vicious sugges- 
tion had been found an incumbrance I 
would have resolved that the next genera- 


tion should not be so weighted. It is no 
bemeaning to change a name. Saul of 
Tarsus became Paul the Apostle. Hadas- 


sah, ‘‘the myrtle,’’ became Esther, ‘‘the 
star.” We havein America, and I suppose 
it is so in all countries, names which ought 
to be abolished, and can be, and will be 
abolished for the reason that they are a 
libel and a slander. But if for any reason 
you are submerged either by a given name 
or by a family name that you must bear, 
God wiil help you to overcome the out- 
rage by a life consecrated to the good and 
useful. You may erase the curse from the 
name. You may somewhat change the 
significance. If it once stood for meanness 

ou can make it stand for generosity. If 
it once stood for pride you can make it 
stand for humility. If it once stood for 
fraud you can make it stand for honesty 
aad purity and truth. 
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AGAINST PHYSICAL DEFECTS 

EOPLE have often written me saying 

that they labored under the misfortune 
of incomplete physical equipment. We 
are by our Creator so economically built 
that we cannot afford the obliteration of 
any physical faculty. We want our two 
eyes, our two ears, our two hands, our two 
feet, our eight fingers and two thumbs. 

A celebrated surgeon told me of a scene 
in the clinical department of one of the 
New York hospitals, when a poor man 
with a wounded leg was brought in before 
the students to be operated on. The 
surgeon was pointing out this and that to 
the students and handling the wounded 
leg, and was about to proceed to amputa- 
tion when the poor man leaped from the 
table and hobbled to the door and said: 
‘“Gentlemen, I am sorry to disappoint you, 
but by the help of God I will die with my 
leg on.’’ What a terrific loss is the loss of 
our physical faculties ! 

The way the battle of Crecy was decided 
against the French was by the Welshmen 
killing the French horses, and that brought 
their riders to the ground. And when you 
cripple this body, which is merely the ani- 
mal on which the soul rides, you may 
sometimes defeat the soul. 

Yet how many suffer from this physical 
taking off! For suchI have the one and 
only message of good cheer. I believe 
God will make it up to you somehow. 
The grace, the sympathy of God will be 
more to you than anything you have lost. 
If God allows part of your resources to be 
cut off in one place He will add to it 
somewhere else. As Augustus, the Em- 
peror, took off a day from February, mak- 
ing it the shortest month in the year, and 
added it to August, the month named 
for him, so advantages taken from one part 
of your nature will be added to another. 


* 


WINNING IN SPITE OF ODDS 
HEN one looks over history it is amaz- 
ing how much of the world’s work 
has been done by men of subtracted phys- 
ical organization. Sergeant S. Prentiss, 
the great orator of the Southwest, went 
limping all his life, but there was no foot 
put down upon any platform of his day 
that resounded so far as his club foot. 
Beethoven was so deaf that he could not 
hear the crash of the orchestra rendering 
his oratorios. Thomas Carlyle, the dys- 
peptic martyr, was given the commission 
to drive cant out of the world’s literature. 
Rev. Thomas Stockton, of Philadelphia, 
with one lung raised his audience nearer 
Heaven than most ministers can raise them 
with two lungs. Do not think so much of 
what faculties you have lost as of what 
faculties remain. You have enough left to 
make yourself felt in three worlds, while 
you help the earth, and baulk Hell and win 
Heaven. Arise from your discouragements 
and see what, by the special help of God, 
you can accomplish ! 

Remember, too, that all physical disad- 
vantages will after a while vanish. Let 
those who have been rheumatismed out of 
a foot, or cataracted out of an eye, or by 
the perpetual roar of our cities thundered 
out of an ear, look forward to the day when 
this old tenement house of flesh will come 
down and a better one shall be builded. 
The resurrection morning will provide you 
with a better outfit. Either the unstrung, 
worn-out, blunted and crippled organs will 
be so reconstructed that you will not know 
them, or an entire new set of eyes and ears 
and feet will be given you. Just what it 
means by corruption putting on incorrup- 
tion we do not know, save that it will be 
glory ineffable ; no limping in Heaven, no 
straining of the eyesight to see things a 
little way off ; no putting of the hand behind 
the ear to double the capacity of the tym- 
panum ; but faculties perfect, all the keys 
of the instrument attuned for the sweep of 
the fingers of ecstasy. But until that day 
of resurrection comes let us bear each 
other’s burdens. 

Some labor from lack of early education. 
There will be no excuse for ignorance 
in the next generation. Free schools and 
illimitable opportunity of education will 
make ignorance a crime. I believe in 
compulsory education. But there are mul- 
titudes of men and women in mid-life who 
have had no opportunity. Free schools 
had not yet been established, and vast 
multitudes had little or no school at all. 
They feel it when as Christian men they 
come to speak and pray in religious assem- 
blies, or public occasions, patriotic, or po- 
litical, or educational. They are silent 
because they do not feel competent. They 
owe nothing to English grammar, or geog- 
raphy, or de//es-lettres. They do not know 
4 participle from a pronoun. 





NOT ALWAYS WHAT WE KNOW 
UPPOSE a man in middle life finds him- 
self without education, what is he to 
do? Dothe best hecan. The most effect- 
ive layman in a former pastoral charge 
that | ever heard speak on religious themes 
could, within five minutes of exhortation, 
break all the laws of English grammar, 
and if he left any law unfractured he would 
complete the work of lingual devastation 
in the prayer with which he followed it. 
jut I would rather have him pray for me 


if | were sick or in trouble than any Chris- | 


tian man I| know of, and in that church all 
the people preferred him in exhortation 
and prayer to all others. Why? Because 


he was so thoroughly pious and had such | 


power with God he was irresistible ; and as 


he went on in his prayer sinners repented | 


and saints shouted for joy, and the bereaved 
seemed to get back their dead in celestial 
companionship. And whenhe had stopped 
praying, and as soon as I could wipe out 
of my eyes enough tears to see the closing 
hymn, I ended the meeting, fearful that 
some long-winded prayer-meeting bore 
would pull us down from the seventh 
heaven. 

Not a word have I to say against accuracy 
of speech, or fine elocution, or high mental 
culture. Getall these youcan. But Ido 
say to those who were brought up in the 
day of poor schoolhouses and ignorant 
schoolmasters, and no opportunity, you 
may have se much of good in your soul 
and so much of Heaven in your every-day 
life that you will be mightier for good than 
any one who went through the curriculum of 
Harvard, or Yale, or Oxford, yet never 
graduated in the school of Christ. 


* 


THE DRAWBACKS OF MANY 
HEN there are others under the great 
disadvantages of poverty. Who ought 
to get things cheapest? You say those 
who have little means. Butthey pay more. 
You buy coal by the ton, they buy it by the 
bucket. You buy flour by the barrel, they 
buy it by the pound. ‘You get apparel 
cheap because you pay cash. They pay 
dear because they have to get trusted. 
The Bible was right: ‘‘ The destruction of 
the poor is their poverty.”’ 

Then there are those who made a mis- 
take in early life and that overshadows all 
their days. ‘‘Doy «1 know that that man 
was once in prison;’’’ is whispered. Or, 
‘*Do you not know that that man once 
attempted suicide ?’’ Or, ‘‘Do you know 
that that man once absconded?’’ Or, 
‘*Do you know that that man was once 
discharged for dishonesty?’’ Perhaps there 
was only one wrong deed in the man’s life, 
and that one act haunts the subsequent 
half century of his existence. 

Others have a mighty obstacle in their 
personal appearance, for which they are 
not responsible. They forget that God 
fashioned their features and their complex- 
ion, and their stature, the size of their nose 
and mouth and hands and feet, and gave 
them the gait and the general appearance ; 
and they forget that much of the world’s 
best work, and the church’s best work, has 
been done by homely people; and that 
Paul the Apostle is said to have been 
hump-backed, and his eyesight weakened 
by ophthalmia, while many of the finest in 
appearance have passed their time before 
flattering looking-glasses, or in studying 
killing attitudes and in displaying the rich- 
est of wardrobes—not one ribbon, or vest, 
or sack, or glove, or button, or shoestring 
of which they have had brains enough to 
earn for themselves. 

Others have wrong proclivities from the 
start. They were born wrong, and that 
sticks to one even after he is born again. 
They have a natural crankiness that is two 
hundred and seventy-five years old. It 
came over with their great-grandfathers 
from Scotland, or Wales, or France. It 
was born on the banks of the Thames, or 
the Clyde, or the Tiber, or the Rhine, and 
has survived all the plagues and epidemics 





of many generations, and is living to-day | 


on the banks of the Hudson, or the An- 
droscoggin, or the Savannah. 


* 


A SOURCE OF PRACTICAL RELIEF 

is the way of practical relief for all dis- 

advantages and all woes the only voice 
that is worth listening to on this subject is 
the voice of Christianity, which is the voice 
of Almighty God. Whether I have written 
the particular disadvantages under which 
you labor or not, I distinctly declare, in the 
name of my God, that there is a way out 
and a way up for all of you. 
age from that Bible, all of whose promises 
are for those in bad predicament. There 


are better days for you either on earth orin | 


Heaven. 


Have God on your side. Have 


faith in Him, and though all the allied forces | 


of discouragement seem to come against 
you in battle array, and their laugh of de- 
fiance and contempt resounds through all 
the valleys and mountains, you might, by 
faith in God, and important prayer, pick 
up a handful of the very dust of your hu- 
miliation, and throw it into the air, and it 
shall become angels of victory. 


Tbe Mtl Tatrn age. 


Take cour- | 


Dr.Talmage 


still continues his remarkably liberal 
offer to send Free a copy of his latest 
and greatest book 


“From Manger to Throne” 


| bound in cloth, and containing 544 
| large pages, and over 200 beautiful illus- 
trations, with The Christian Herald 
for one year, 52 issues, for $2.00. 

| Or, if you prefer it, he will send a 
beautiful Red under Gold-edged 
Teachers’ Bible, with over-lapping 
edges, Concordance, Maps and all the 
| helps. Address 
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SIX HARD RUBBER PIPES 
Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. HY you fail to find it, 


we will send a 1 qt. size for $1.50; 2 qts. $1.75 
Under our trade mark “ TYRIAN” we manufacture 
a full line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 


Our Pamphlet ‘‘Worth Reading,’’ Free 


TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 
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Nothing gives better evidence of 
one’s good taste than the use of 
fine stationery. Send for sample 
book of correspondence papers. 
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Music, 
Violin Bows, Clarinets, Fiutes, 
Culitars, Cornets, Violin Repairing, 
Guitar Music, Cornet Music, Harmonicas. 
G s e You can without pre- 

uitar, Banjo music or instrument, 

e learn to play ina single 

or Mando in day. New system. Noth- 

ing like it. 

Lf payed at sight by beginners. 

rn ed 1M] No expense except for mu- 

sic. Sample tune, with full 

One Da free. State what instrument you 

wishtolearn. Agents wanted. 

82 Turner Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

“Do Not Stammer'’ 

has probably made more remarkable cures than any 
living practitioner. Send for 54-page pamphlet to 

1033 Spring Garden Street, Philada., Pa. 
EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder 
Boston Linen 

WRITING Sunker 

R WRITING PAPERS are 

used. Send 4c. for samples if your dealer does not keep. 
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quisite pict- 

colors, 10x35 

| inches in size (oblong), will be sent to any address 

show the high character of our work. Send at once for 

| this beautiful work of art. Catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 


Violin Cases, Clarinet Music, Flute Music, 
Cc. C. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
vious knowledge of 
ng New tunes 
instructions, 3% cents. Circular 
CLEMENS MUSIC Co, 
Dr. Edwin 8. Johnston, one of Philadelphia’s specialists, 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
I ETT E R Is delightful when 
or Bunker Hill 
SAMUEL WARD CO., Boston, Mass. 
ure in water 
for only 10 cents (if JouRNAL be mentioned), to 
| ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 284 St., New York 
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FITTED BY MAIL 
If you cannot visit a good oculist 
or optician, write us. 40 years’ 
experience in fitting glasses. 


QUEEN & CO..,, 1010 chestnut St., Philadelphia 








| Artistic Lunches 


Adainty little book by HELEN LouIsE JOHNSON, may 
be had by sending your name and address to 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 29 Central St., Boston 
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ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY 
By Harriet Ogden Morison 





2 DESIGN for a ‘“‘ fair 
linen’”’ cloth, as shown 
in Illustration No. 4, 
covers the top of the 
altar and hangs down 
at each end. The 
grapeand wheat effect, 
which has been appro- 

riately chosen, should 

e worked in the 
simple satin stitch, the grapes and wheat 
carefully stuffed to give a raised appearance, 
the beard of the wheat to be worked very 




















A PURIFICATOR (Illus. No. 1) 


fine to look feathery, the leaves in heavy 
satin stitch, or half the leaf solid, the other 
half seeded. In reproducing the border 
the design might be repeated twice or 
three times, according to the width of the 
‘‘fair linen.’? When less work is desired 
simply outline with Roman floss, which 
gives a silky appearance, or a Syrian silk, 
which is less glossy, but wears nicely. 
For a solid effect we cannot do better than 
adhere to the simple white 

cotton thread, which, when 

washed and pressed on a soft 


¥ 
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THE PALL OR PALLA 


|‘ the working of the linen cover fora 
palla much taste and fine work may be 

displayed. The design, as given in IIlus- 

tration No. , not only shows the direction 

of the stitch, but gives one 

some idea of the solid effect 

of the design when finished. 
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THE CORPORAL 
SIMILAR in shape to the chalice veil is the 


corporal, as shown in Illustration No. | 


2, the ordinary difference being in the size. 
When a linen chalice veil is used, instead of 
a silk one, to mark the difference a cross 
may be placed on one and the sacred mon- 
ogram on the other, with a cross behind 
the monogram, if one is preferred. The 


scrollwork border with the small crosses | 


between, as given in the drawing, would 


have a good effect if outlined. Then seed | 


the small crosses and outline around the 
edge. Confine the solid satin stitch effect 
entirely to the centre cross. Work both 
the grapes and wheat in the same manner 
as given for the embroidery on the “ fair 
linen.’”? The hem should be narrow, about 





A pall is a piece of card- 
board, from six to eight inch- 
es square, and covered with 
two pieces of linen, the upper 
embroidered cover, as given 
in the drawing, with a lace 
edging (always a real lace), 
the under linen simply with 
a narrow, hemstitched hem, 
and merely tacked at each 
corner of the cardboard that 
it may be easily taken off to 
be laundered. The crown 
effect of the design should be 
brought out most clearly in 
the working, as, also, should 
the sacred monogram. 


A PURIFICATOR 
Bot! for corporal and puri- 
ficator there is a regula- 
tion mode of folding the linen. 
The corporal should be fold- 
ed into three divisions, then 














again into three, making a 
square, and placed in the 
burse, both before and after 
the celebration. Fold a pu- 
rificator first into three divisions, then 
again lengthwise into three, making an 
oblong with the centre cross on the out- 
side. The purificator is placed over the 
chalice, also both before and after the cele- 
bration. It is used by the priest to cleanse 
the sacred vessels. 

As the size of a chalice varies a simple 
way of making a purificator the correct 
measure is to take the diameter of the cup 
of the chalice and multiply it by three. 
As shown in Illustration No. 1 the purifi- 
cator is a square with a cross exactly in the 


flannel, allows the design to So BUOYED Porvo0os RQ 
come out likenew. The size OSv0 sel MO Sa OS 
of a ‘‘fair linen’? depends 22 rt TV: wv, 
entirely upon the length of oO” oJ a 

the altar, and the width from ies a 

the front to the retable. It Of 4€ 

should hang down at the ate 

ends not less than eighteen Casa Z 

inches, and as much longer CHC 

as the height of the altar will ~S te 

allow or the taste of the > 





worker dictates—there is no 
positive rule in this matter. 
A hem of an inch and a half 
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or two inches is suitable. Od 

The “fair linen’’ represents OSS HE 
the cloth which was wound 1D 
around our Lord’s body at ide 


His burial. 0 


CLEANSING THE LINEN 
PECIAL attention should 





be given to the proper S 7 
cleansing of all altar linens, aS 
especially to those which tS 
come in direct contact with & aS 
the chalice. In olden times Oe FS 

‘0 JG 


this was done by one in Holy 
WA 
° 






Orders, and in the present OVI fe 6 @ 

day most parishes have a CBS, ote ONS OOF 069 Gis 

sacristan who attends to all 

these duties, or the young THE PALL (Illus. No. 3) 

women who belong to the 

altar guilds or chancel com- 

mittee see that the linens used upon the centre. It should have a hem about half 


altar are carefully cared for in every par- 
ticular. A special sink or basin should be 
set apart for the altar linens to be washed 
in, and before they are regularly washed 
they should be rinsed in clear water two or 
three times. This care should be taken 
with the corporal, purificator and the linen 
lining to the pall. The outside embroid- 
ered cover seldom requires to be washed. 


an inch in width, which may be either 
neatly hemmed or a few threads drawn and 
hemstitched. The cross can be simpl 
outlined or the old-fashioned minute stitc 
is effective. This way of making and em- 
broidering a purificator is sufficiently hand- 
some to go with almost any set. Four 
purificators is the usual number sent with 
a set of altar linen. 


THE CORPORAL (Illus. No. 2) 


half an inch, and hemstitched. In arrang- 
ing the corporal on the altar so place it 
that the cross and that on the centre of the 
‘fair linen’’ may be far enough separated 
to allow space sufficient for the chalice, 
thus avoiding any danger of its being 
upset by an uneven surface. 


FRINGE FOR A “ FAIR LINEN” 


Me anxiety is often felt about finishing 
the ends of a “fair linen,’’ as the 
simple fringe gained by pulling the threads 
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(From the New York Tribune.) 
Marion Harland 
Writes an Open Letter 


MAY 5, 1894. 

Participation in a newspaper controversy 
is so distasteful to me that I have refrained 
until now from making public over my own 
signature the simple facts relative to a let- 
| ter written in November, 1887, which com- 
| mended a certain baking powder ‘‘so far 
| as I had any experience in the use of such 
| compounds.’’ 

In 1890 I prepared a new edition of ‘‘Com- 
mon Sense in the Household.’’ Many of 
the old-fashioned receipts called for cream 
of tartar and soda, for which it was neces- 
sary to substitute baking powder. I then 
carefully tested six different baking prepa- 
rations. Finding Cleveland’s Baking Pow- 
der the best in quality, the most economical 
in use, and always sure to give uniform 
results, I did what every intelligent house- 
keeper who keeps pace with the progress 
in domestic science would do, adopted 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder and have used 
it ever since. 

Under these circumstances it is certainly 
not just toward me or the public for a 
manufacturer to continue to use, in spite of 
my earnest protest, an old testimonial (fre- 
quently too with the date suppressed), and 
one that in the rapid growth of the culinary 
art may fairly be regarded as outlawed. It 
cannot assuredly bear truthfully the caption 
‘“Up to Date.’’ 

I therefore write this open letter to cor- 
rect any false impressions that may have 
been made. 

I wish to add further that real merit is 
the only consideration that ever has or ever 
could induce me to recommend any article 


to the public. 
MARION HARLAND. 








Highest Award at World’s Fair 
Pronounced ‘“‘Invariably Excellent’”’ by 


MARION HARLAND 
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of the single linen is not heavy enough to 
accord with the weight of 
work of the embroidered 
border. A linen fringe comes 
for this very purpose and can 
be obtained at any of our 
ecclesiastical art furnishers. 
But in most cases the pride 
of the worker is such that a 
natural wish is to have the 
entire offering her own work. 
In such cases the fringe is 
the obstacle that is easily 
combated, fortunately. 
Leave the linen long enough 
at each end to double under 
and form a hem, which can 
be hemstitched to carry out 
the effect of the hem on the 


also, the two pieces together 
at the edge in order to have 
them securely fastened. 
Thus there are two thick- 
nesses of linen to fringe, 
which in most cases will be 
sufficiently heavy. But | 
should a still thicker fringe 
be desired insert an addi- 
tional piece of linen between 
the two sides, thus giving | 
three thicknesses of linen to | 
fringe. Then separate the 
threads, and knot as many 
times as the length of the | 
fringe will permit. For ordi- | 
nary use the simple hem- 
stitched hem is sufficient. A 
handsome lace also makes a pleasing 
finish, and sometimes above the hem the 
effect of Mexican lace work is given by 
drawing the threads for about two inches 
and working any of the many pretty designs | 
given for that most exquisite style of lace | 
work. In ecclesiastical, more almost than | 
in any other form of embroidery, care must | 
be taken that the articles when completed | 
shall be of the very finest workmanship. 





rest of the cloth. Hemstitch, | 
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THINKS 


IN CHOOSING DRINKS AND 


HIRES 


|\Rootbeer 


WILL LINK YOUR THINKS. 
Deliciously Exhilarating, Spark- 
ling, Effervescent. Wholesome 
aswell. Purifies the blood, tick- 
les the palate. Ask your store- 
keeper for it. Get the Genuine. 
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with which Cream can be 
frozen in less time than in 
any other Freezer made. 
| This is a positive fact and we can prove it. 
} Ice Cream can be produced cos not to exceed one- 
| half the price ~_ by confectioners and of al 
gralky. A copy n ” by Mrs. 
INCOLN, author of Boston Cook Book, giving diree- 
s for making varieties of frozen delicacies, 
mailed free. Send your name and address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Nashua, N. i. 
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= == NCE upon a time—so 
=| I am informed by a 
x friend who reads 
dialect stories in the 
original, and there- 
fore understands all 
about everything— 
when this world was 
only two or three 

— “J million years old, and 
was just cooling off, it was a great mass of 
arid desolation ; huge rocks, barren as the 
head of a dude; hardened lakes of lava; 
cinder piles and ash heaps from restless 
volcanoes, dumping ashes everywhere 
without regard to ordinances yet to be; all 
the conglomerate debris of creation lying 
around in awful disorder and disheartening 
abundance; a hopeless wilderness, good 
for nothing, save to build a railroad through 
by government aid, and people it with 
colonies of deluded immigrants, lured 
thereto by promise of cheap lands, light 
taxes, low freight rates, convenient markets 
and three crops a year. My friend assured 
me that very rarely indeed is it vouchsafed 
to mortal man to gaze upon such a scene 
of diversified upheaval and general worth- 
Jessness as Creation presented while they 
were waiting for the varnish to dry. I 
asked him if he had seen all this himself. 
In reply he smiled upon me in such a pity- 
ing and superior manner that I am uncer- 
tain to this day whether he had or not. I 
rather think, however, he had. 

But while I have never traveled very 
extensively—oh, I have been in George- 
town, Versailles, Midway, Frankfort and 
Danville, all through the Blue Grass region, 
and there’s no use going anywhere after 

ou’ve been there—nowhere else to go— 

ut I know I have seen places that for the 
howling waste act could give chaos points 
and then look like a misfit alongside of it. 











HERE comes, in the life of every man 
who cannot afford it, a time of burn- 
ing unrest, when he is overpowered by an 
uncontrollable desire to live in the country. 
A railroad man, who doesn’t know for the 
life of him which end of the plough you 
hitch the horses to, is always longing to go 
on a farm; a successful merchant, who 
vaguely knows that you dig potatoes, 
although by that he rather understands that 
you mine them, as you do coal, hankers, 
after a certain time of iife, for a cheap little 
place, not too far out of town, where he 
can sink an artesian milk well and raise his 
own bananas, of which he is very fond. 
And I once knew an able and eminent 
lecturer, who had lectured on ‘‘ The Pyra- 
mids, Their Cause and Effect,’’ for twenty 
ears, and who was far more afraid of a 
orse than a tramp is of work, and who 
thought that cows shed their horns every 
spring, from which source the brass bands 
renewed their supply of instruments. Well, 
that man left the platform at last and in- 
vested the spoils of many successful lecture 
tours in a stock farm. We cannot help 
it; out of the dust we came; back to the 
soil we are drawn. We are children of the 
earth, and we do love to creep back into 
the mother-arms, and get our faces down 
close to the sweet old mother-heart, when 
the shadows begin to grow long, when the 
days of the second childhood come upon 
us, and the time draws near when she will 
take us into her arms for the last time, 
and hush us softly to sleep on her cool, rest- 
ful breast. 





Now the man who can pay a thousand 

dollars an acre for farm land not 
worth a hundred and twenty, who can buy 
champagne more cheaply than he can get 
milk from his own dairy, gets along well 
enough. He must have some playthings, 
and playing at farming will keep him from 
ouablin, because he won’t have anything 
to gamble with. But the common mortal, 
the plain suburbanite, the man on a salary, 
or with an income so modest that a fair 
salary is ‘‘bragian boldness’’ beside it; 
he, the commuter, the chaser after trains, 
the expert on time-tables, the devourer of 
raw breakfasts, swallowed on the jump 
and never digested at all, in time or eter- 
nity; he who grows so accustomed to liv- 
ing by time-card that he dies by it, and as 
he passes pir | at last, just as the 7.22 is 
slowing up at the crossing, keeps his glaz- 
ing eyes on the clock, fearful that he will 
miss the last boat, and either have to stay 
on this side the Styx all night or swim 
across, for which there is a fine of five 
obuli and costs ; he who leaves home be- 
fore daylight and comes out after dark, 
so if it wasn’t for Sundays he would never 
know what his place looked like—this is 
the hero, this the arma virumgue et swift 
Jying legs I cano. 


HERE are several ways, or less, if not 
more, in which the suburbanite may 
enter into his rural kingdom. He may 
buy a house and place ready-made. There 
are firms of good suburban Samaritans 
who build suburban houses on the incubator 
plan; hatch them out by the score; build 
them for you while you wait, and finish 
them off with such architectural freaks and 
frenzies as would make angels weep, if 
they had to live in some of them. If the 
man in town is impatient, and has no 
money with which to establish charities 
and hospitals, but needs it all himself, he 
goes to an incubator and picks out his 
house. But if he has a little more money 
and a little more time, and is fond of ex- 
citement, and likes to add to his little store 
of experience, he can buy a book of de- 
signs, with one thousand five hundred 
colored plates, showing him not only how 
to build his house, but exactly how to paint 
it, without making any draught on his own 
originality or taste ; nay, more, he can buy 
another book showing him how to lay out 
his ‘‘ estate’’ of one-half acre, with a car- 
riage drive that gets into the yard, darts 
around the house, twists itself up in a short 
turn and forgets the way out. Then the 
“carriage company” has to drive across 
the tennis lawn to turn around, unless 
the horses are well broken and the distance 
from the labyrinth to the gate not too 
great, in which case the driver can back 
out, with some trifling assistance from the 
host, who can go—I don’t know whether 
you would call it before or behind the 
carriage—anyhow, he can go in the rear of 
the vehicle, and at critical moments lift the 
whole juggernaut by the hind axle and 
slide the wheels off the grass into the drive. 
Ready-made houses are not to be laughed 
at. Only like ready-made garments, they 
don’t fit quite so snugly as a tailor-made 
suit; they are more apt to shed buttons at 
untimely seasons, to rip in the side seams, 
and spring a leak in the most important 
pockets. 

The true suburbanite, however, buys all 
these books, then he plans the house over 
to suit himself and reserves exclusively for 
his own amusement the arrangement of 
his ‘‘grounds.’’ You always call anything 
less than an acre a ‘‘place’’; an acre or 
about that is ‘‘grounds,’’ and anything 
over two acres is a ‘‘ country place,’’ and 
is entitled to a name which few can spell, 
nobody pronounce, and the meaning 
whereof no man knoweth save the owner. 





HE ideal suburbanite has no time to fool 
with an architect; he supervises the 
construction of that house himself. A 
laudable and loving ambition, for is it not 
his home? The workmen are pleased with 
this arrangement; it takes them about five 
minutes to ascertain just how much less 
than nothing it is possible for a man to 
know about house building, and yet be 
able to distinguish an auger hole from a 
mortise. When he speaks of ‘‘jice’’ as 
‘‘joists,’”? they take his measure. And 
when he calis ‘‘ studd’n,’’ ‘‘scantling,’’ he 
is up to his knees in the consommé, and 
getting in deeper at every step. But 
blessed be the placid bliss of perfect igno- 
rance, he doesn’t know it. He is serenely 
happy. He prowls about that house get- 
ting into trouble at every turn. He falls 
through the first floor ‘‘jice’’ and abrades 
his happy shins. He looks up to see what 
is the matter when the down-trodden sons 
of toil on the second floor shout, ‘‘ Look 
out below!’’ and catches a hatchet-handle 
in his eye. He walks under the scaffolding 
when the plasterers are at work, and gets 
gouts of mortar on top of his new hat and 
down the back of his neck—but what of 
that? The mocking laughter of the busy 
‘‘mud-wasps ”’ disturbs him not; he joins 
in it, merriest of them all. Is it not his 
own hat and his own neck? And oh, bliss 
of the blistered, is it not his own mortar? 
And sometimes she comes out with him. 
The down-trodden and oppressed are not 
well pleased to see her, daintily picking 
her way about the half-finished house. 
They do not have one-half so much fun 
with her as they do with her husband. 
She doesn’t know any more about building 
material than he does—not so much. Any- 
thing made of wood is a “‘ board”’ to her. 
But she knows the plans and specifications 
of that house by heart, and can repeat 
them forward and backward. She hasn’t 
been on the ground half an hour before the 
foreman is summoned to her presence to 
“‘show cause why.”’ The window he left 
out, because he thought it superfluous, 
goes in; the one he put in the wrong place 
comes out; the pantry put in the wrong 
place, because it was easier to put it there, 
is dynamited. 
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"THERE is a quiet little cyclone for about 
fifteen minutes, and when she goes 
away, promising to return to-morrow and 
see how they get along with these altera- 
tions, they know she will come. Not one 
of these things had her happy, fussy hus- 
band observed. As they go back to town 
he is so quiet and preoccupied that she 
thinks he must be studying his Sunday- 
school lesson—he has a cleat of boys—and 
refrains from interrupting him. In her 
mind she thinks so—which, by the way, is 
the place where the majority of people, 
with a few exceptions, which 7 occur 
to you, do their thinking. Really, she 


knows what is the matter with him, and | 


what he is thinkin 
triumph nor gloat, 


about; she will not 
ut she quietly makes 


up her mind to cultivate the society of the | 
ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF 


laboring classes a little every day until 
everything is on that house, clear to the 
mortgage. Dearest and gentlest and most 
patient of tyrants, supremely exacting and 
infinitely indulgent, submissive in defeat 
and tender in victory—God bless the very 
shadow of you! 


T# day comes when the suburbanite’s 
house is as nearly finished as ever it 
will be. A house in the country is like a 
cathedral—it is never completed. The 
very day the suburbanite moves in—the 
day of the first big spring rain—looked so 
pleasant when they came to load that the 
men brought open vans and forgot the 
tarpaulins—that very day some of the 
workmen return to finish something, and 
go away without doing it, because, after 
tearing part of it down to get at the rest of 
it, they remember that they forgot to bring 
some indispensable tools. At intervals of 
three or four weeks during the first sum- 
mer they return to look for tools, which they 
darkly insinuate have been appropriated 
by some of the family. They don’t just 
say so in so many words, but their signifi- 
cant glances show plainly that they rather 
suspect the baby. 

But at last, when the weary are at rest, 
how sweet to sit on the piazza and view 
the pleasant landscape, a part of which 
is the suburbanite’s very own. His own 
part of it is what catches his eye. It ap- 


pears to have caught, also, a little of | respondence paper. 


everything else in the material universe. 
Four different kinds of clay came out of 
the cellar, and were utilized in grading the 
place on top of the good met and turf, 
wherefore the ‘‘ grounds’’ look like a parti- 
colored map of some undiscovered country. 
The first sweet, restful Sunday in the 
country the suburbanite sits in the place 
where his own vine and fig-tree will grow, 
if vines and fig-trees can be made to grow 
in a strange soil of broken window glass, 
abandoned chunks of putty, tangles of 
tin trimmings, shattered slates, discarded 
paint-brushes, old boots, tin cans and 
broken brick, with amorphous blendings of 
barrel hoops, shot with the hard pan of a 
atl. As his eyes wander over the 
“lawn,” its lumpy grading marked by the 
uncertain footsteps of a cow which had 
evidently strayed in there to look for a 
good place to lie down and die in, but 
couldn’t find a spot free of incumbrances, 
his face brightens. He catches sight, away 
over there in the corner, of a gleam of 
emerald, swaying inthe sunshine. ‘‘Grass! 
grass!’’ he shouts joyousiy. He flies 
across the broken ‘‘lawn,’’ he kneels down 
to caress the dainty harbinger of a velvet 
sward—a mocking vision that spoke the 
word of promise at long range and broke 
it close at hand—garlic, the scourge of the 
lawn; garlic, that will abide so long as 
grass grows and water runs. 





OP soil for that Sahara—with apologies 
to the desert—of a lawn there must 

be. He begins to call it a ‘‘lawn,’’ you 
know, from the day the first load of red 
and yellow clay is dumped upon it from 
the cellar. All his married life he has 
heard the wife of his bosom revile dirt ; he 
has seen her fight against it and cast it 
forth from his home by the sweeperful. 
Oh, wicked, sinful waste of good, precious, 
life-giving dirt! Now that he wants a little 
of it, about half an acre, for that ‘‘lawn,”’’ 
lo, it costs him a little more than wheat, 
although not quite so much as good flour. 
But when at lost the lawn is graded and 
seeded with the very best lawn mixture of 
the two hundred very best lawn mixtures 
urged upon him by two hundred of the 
only reliable seedsmen in America he is 
repaid for all expense and toil by the 
pleasure of watching the grass grow. 
Likewise the all-pervading plantain, which 
shares with truth the eternal years. The 
gay little dandelion lifts up its golden head, 
and scatters seed after its kind by the 
million thrice told. The timid garlic scents 
the dewy air of incense-breathing morn 
with its perennial breath that makes the 
very sparrows tired, while the tough dock, 
rude bully of the lawn, thrusts its long 
roots deep into the heart of the prehistoric 
strata and murmurs to the man bending 
above it with tugging arms and breaking 
back, ‘‘ We are here to stay.’’ And last of 
all the grass dies also. And the spring 


and the winter are the first year. 
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N a two hours’ walk in almost any 
part of Paris, one may find ma- 
terial enough for a most delight- 
ful story, if an interesting and 
amusing story were the main 
thing; but to draw the picture 
honestly one must study all the 

little details of daily life. In these first 
articles we will study the surroundings of 
the better classes, reserving the special con- 
ditions of the very rich and very poor for 
consideration later. 

There are certain things that one will 
always find in the Paris apartment, be 
it simple or elaborate. These are hard- 
wood floors, good walls and ceilings, some 
sort of cooking apparatus in the kitchen, 
and a mirror in every chamber, and in all 
but the very cheapest apartments two mir- 
rors in the sa/on—one over the mantel and 
a second one hung on the wall directly 
opposite. These mirrors are always of 
generous size; even in the simplest little 
apartment they are as wide as the mantel 
on which they rest, and they generally 
reach to the ceiling. The plaster used on 
the walls and ceilings seems to be of a 
much better quality than that used in 
America. This plaster rarely cracks, al- 
though when heavy omnibuses pass through 
narrow streets the houses are shaken. The 
stability of the plaster does not, however, 
depend wholly on its superior quality. 
The walls and foundations of the houses 
are very stable. In houses of any preten- 
sion the ceilings of the sa/on, chambers 
and dining-room are finished handsomely 
in stucco. Sometimes the walls are fin- 
ished in this manner also. The woodwork 
is painted light, except in the dining-room, 
entrance-hall and kitchen. Of course, in 
very handsome houses the ornamentation 
varies, much gold and rich coloring being 
used. As a rule all the rooms except the 
parlor are papered; in very fine houses 
they are sometimes hung with silk or tap- 
estry. The floor of the kitchen is of brick 
tiling, all the other floors of polished wood, 
generally oak. The sink in the kitchen is 
quite unlike anything known under the 
name in America. It is usually a slab of 
limestone chiseled to a depth of about two 
inches set upon a frame ; the walls around 
itaretiled. The waste-pipe passes through 
one corner of the block of stone. Closets 
for clothing are hardly known in the apart- 
ment houses, although sometimes there are 
small spaces in the halls and at the en- 
trance to chambers which are utilized for 
this purpose. The closets for table service 
are sometimes in the hall between the 
kitchen and dining-room and sometimes in 
the dining-room, and in some apartments 
a corner of the dining-room is taken for 
the china-closet ; immense mirrors are set 
in the doors of this closet, but generally 
the dining-room is free from closet or 
mirror. 


WINDOWS, SHADES AND DRAPERIES 
dE French window is like a double door 
and opens inward. For this reason 
inside shades generally are out of the ques- 
tion. A shade is frequently used on the out- 
side, the material being similar to that used 
for awnings, and the fixtures are such that 
it may be used for an awning or hung close 
to the window. All the windows have 
what may be called a ‘‘glass curtain.’’ 
These curtains are placed close to the glass 
and hang straight and smooth. They are 
rarely drawn back, and therefore must be 
of « material that will screen the room 
fron. outside observation without obscur- 
ing the light. Besides these glass curtains 
there are always heavy draperies. One of 
the most noticeable things in the French 
house is the lavish use of draperies every- 
where, but especially in the bedroom. 
These hangings are generally artistic and 
help to furnish and soften the room, but 
more than this they serve as a protection 
against draughts, and this means a great 
deal in a French house, for while the build- 
ers give substantial foundations and walls 
the fittings of the doors and windows do not 
compare with those in houses in America 
that are at all well built. The fastenings 
of the doors, too, are ugly and unwieldy. 
So the housekeeper resorts to all sorts of 
means to keep her rooms comfortable with- 
out a too liberal use of fuel. Rubber 
weather-strips are often fastened around 
the doors, but dourrelet is the thing most 
used. This is a thick roll of flax which is 
covered with cambric and is sold by the 
yard. It is not ornamental, but it does 
protect the room from the wind, which will 
find its way under and at the sides of the 
doors. The draperies are made of a heavy 
material and lined. If, however, a light 
fabric like chintz is used, a middle lining 
of coarse Canton flannel is placed between 
the chintz and the cambric lining. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
N France, as in every other country, the 
style in which the house is furnished 
depends largely upon the taste and purse 


of the housekeeper. The French are nat- 
urally an artistic people, and they carry this 
into everything that pertains to their daily 
lives ; the utility does not appeal so strongly 
to them as does the beauty of a thing. 
The sa/on is always furnished in such a 
manner that the effect is light and grace- 
ful. If the room is small it is apt to be 
too crowded for the English or American 
taste; but even in a small room the furni- 
ture is arranged with such admirable skill 
that a great number of people can be seated 
in such a way that the conversation can be 
general, and in the French sa/on, where the 
family or friends gather in the evening, this 
is a desirable thing, since general conver- 
sation is the rule. Into this room is gath- 
ered everything that will please the eye. 
Although the French use such an abun- 
dance of mirrors, gold and light colors, the 
effect is always soft and harmonious. Not- 
withstanding the house is so well furnished 
with mirrors the housekeeper finds space 
for still more. Sometimes one or two very 
beautiful ones are hung in the sa/on. The 
floor is usually covered with a rug, but 
sometimes it is carpeted. Cabinets, small 
tables, low chairs and small sofas are 
scattered through the rooms; china and 
gilt ornaments of all shapes and sizes are 
placed on cabinets and mantel. Pretty 
lamps, too, are not wanting. If the sa/ox 
is very large the furniture is so arranged 
that groups of people can take corners 
here and there ; sometimes a screen or an 
upright piano is so placed that a cozy cor- 
ner is made in one part of the room. 
Growing palms and flowering plants are a 
feature of nearly every salon. The pots 
are sometimes placed in handsome jardi- 
ni2res, but more often in lovely baskets, 
which are trimmed with ribbons; very 
often there is also a basket of artificial 
flowers, which one could easily mistake 
for the natural ones. The dining-rooom is 
always simply furnished—only the table, 
chairs, sideboard and sometimes a side 
table. Each person is supplied with a 
foot-rest. A growing plant is often placed 
in the window of this room. The entrance- 
hall, or the ante-chamber, as the French 
call it, is furnished with a hall-stand, some 
chairs, a small table, and sometimes a 
sofa or carved wooden seats. 


RANGES AND KITCHEN UTENSILS 


HE Paris housekeeper is not so depend- 
ent upon her kitchen as is the house- 
keeper in most other countries. Thereare 
but few things which one cannot buy ready 
cooked ; still the kitchens of the well-to-do 
people are well supplied with the neces- 
sary apparatus for good cooking. Large 
apartments always have a large range with 
oven for roasting or baking, also attached 
to the range a large boiler which can be 
used for either roasting or boiling. All 
these ranges have a hot-water tank, which 
must be filled by hand; the hot water is 
drawn through a faucet. A boiler attached 
to the range is a rare thing. When it is 
remembered that no laundry work is done 
in the house, and that a bathroom is not 
common, it will be seen that the hot-water 
boiler is not so essential as with us. 
Smaller ranges are made with several small 
compartments where a little charcoal fire 
can be made, if one needs only to broil a 
bit of meat or fish, simmer a stew or soup, 
or make a cup of chocolate or coffee. Of 
course, besides these places there is the 
regular fire-box in which anthracite coal is 
burned. This fire heats the whole range, 
and with it one can bake, roast, broil and 
boil. Nearly all the ranges have the hot- 
water tank, which is fitted into the body of 
the range at the side or back. Many of 
these tanks have round openings in the 
cover, into which fit deep porcelain sauce- 
ans, the tank being utilized as a hot-water 
ath for keeping food hot. Besides these 
ranges for coal many kitchens contain gas 
ranges and other gas appliances for cook- 


ing. 

In all the best kitchens the greater part 
of the cooking utensils are made of copper, 
but many housekeepers who keep but one 
servant, or perhaps more, prefer the blue 
and white ware, which is light, clean and 
safe. Copper is expensive at first, but 
then it lasts indefinitely, and it holds the 
heat well. The shape is taken into con- 
sideration; the simplest forms, such as 
bowls and saucepans, without covers, cost- 
ing about twenty-eight cents a pound ; the 
price runs up to eighty cents a pound, and 
the silver-plated platters, such as one finds 
in American kitchen-furnishing stores un- 


der the name of granite dishes, are much’ 


higher. 
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FURNISHINGS OF THE BEDROOM 
LTHOUGH the French live so much in 


the bedroom, unlike the Americans | 
they do not attempt to disguise the bed. | 


Indeed, this is the most prominent feature 
of the room, the canopy giving an impos- 
ing effect to the simplest bed. Besides 
the bed there are generally a chest of 
drawers, washstand, commode, wardrobe, 
small table and chairs ; if the chamber is 
large a sofa or long chair, and possibly 
two wardrobes. The clock, candelabra and 


fixtures for the fireplace are a part of every | 


room. One rarely sees a dressing-case in 
these chambers—the mirror in the ward- 
robe, and that over the mantel, and a 
small table answering for toilet purposes. 
In a handsome room there is usually a 
screen to cut off the corner where the toilet 
arrangements are kept. 





The long chair is | 


a couch with a comfortable high back at | 


one end ; sometimes this chair is made in 


with a high back, the other a square seat 
without any back. When one wishes to 
lie down the square can be placed close to 
the chair, thus making a comfortable 
couch. Of course each person has his or 
her special belongings that must find a 
eess in the chamber, which, if it is not 
arge, soon becomes crowded. 

The heavy curtains for the windows and 
for the bed are generally of the same ma- 
terial. If the bed is in the middle of the 
room a small framework of wood is fast- 
ened to the walls and the ceiling above the 
head. If, however, the bed is in a corner 
of the room a larger framework is required 
to give the proper effect to the hangings. 
This frame is covered with the material 
used for lining the draperies ; this same 
material is plaited or gathered at the top 
and fastened to the framework, so that it 
falls in graceful folds below the bed. 
The curtains are fastened to the outside 
of the frame. Handsome pegs to corre- 
spond wiih the wood in the chamber set are 
fastened into the wall at each side of the 
bed ; the curtains are held back on these 
pegs by heavy cords and tassels. The 
frame for the canopy is sometimes attached 
to the bedstead. The bedspread is fre- 
quently made of the same material as the 
curtains. All sorts of goods are used for 
these draperies. 


THE BELONGINGS OF THE BED 


BOX-SPRINGS are used in nearly all the 

beds, and they are generally sold as a 
part of the bedstead. But one mattress 
is required with these springs. The best 
mattresses here are made with about one- 
third curled hair and two-thirds long wool, 
the wool costing almost as much as the 
hair. The French think all-hair mattresses 
too hard. These part-wool mattresses do 


| worth fully 
two parts, one forming a comfortable chair | 








not keep their shape as well as those | 


made with curled hair, and they must be 
made over as often as once in two years. 
The pillows aresquare. Pure linen is used 
a great deal for sheets and pillow-cases. 
The latter are always square. The sheets 
are extravagantly long, generally about 
three yards and a half. The bolster is 
rolled in one end of the under sheet when 
the bed is made; this method, of course, 
requires a very long sheet. Sheets of all 
grades of linen, and costing from six to 
sixteen dollars a pair, can be bought at all 
the large dry goods shops. 
done in convents and prisons, and, there- 





The work is | 


fore, the ready-made article is cheaper than | 


if one bought the linen and hired them 
made. Thesheets are usually hemstitched, 
and sometimes there is a great deal of fine 


needlework on them. Sheets and pillow- | 


cases with one letter embroidered on them 
can be bought for about the same price 
that is charged for plain ones. All house- 
hold linen is marked by embroidery ; one 
seldom sees the name written in ink. As 
was stated before the bedspreads are often 


made of the same material as the curtains, | 


but this is not universal. All sorts of ma- 
terials areused. Linen spreads exquisitely 
embroidered can be bought at the large 
shops at from forty dollars upward. 
These are not showy, but they are dainty, 
light and clean, and will last a lifetime. 
Russian embroideries are used a great 
deat; the daintiest are linen open-work 
and the embroidery is in gold. Each 
province and some of the foreign countries 
send their special kinds of embroideries for 
bed-covers. 


THE FIREPLACE AND MANTEL 

AS there is a fireplace in nearly every 

room of a Paris house certain furnish- 
ings are provided for them as a matter of 
course. For the fireplace there must be 
the grate or andirons, the shovel, tongs 
and poker. Besides these things every fire- 
place is provided with a low fender, more 
or less elaborate. 
these are usually gilt. The clock and 
candelabra or a pair of vases seem to bea 


part of the French mantel. One rarely 
purchases a clock alone. The candelabra 


In handsome rooms | 


or vases are made to match the clock. | 


These are sometimes very simple, but 
there is always a little ornamentation ; for 
the more elaborate sets the finest materials 
are used. For example, the case of the 
clock may be of the finest Sévres and the 
ornamentation of gold ; the candelabra or 
vases must be made of the same material. 
Candlesticks are in each bedroom. 
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STAMPED ON A SHOE 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT 


—————E 


Sale 152.00 
Oxford 
Ties 


Every Pair 


$1.00 above 
quoted Price 





IN BLACK 


LADIES’ SOOLMA KID PATENT 


LEATHER TIPPED BLUCHERETTE $2.00 
LADIES’ SOOLMA PAT 


KID ENT 

LEATHER TIPPED OXFORD TIES, 
HIGH AND LOW HEEILS...... 2.00 
2.00 


LADIES’ PATENT LEATHER VAMP 
OXFORD TIES 


GOAT SKIN 


LADIES’ DARK TAN GOAT BLUCHER 
OZFORD TIMS. . s+ ce rveves 


LADIES’ BROWN GOAT OXFORD 
TIES, HIGH AND LOW HEELS... 


LADIES’ DARK TAN GOAT OXFORD 
TIES, HIGH AND LOW HEELS... 


RUSSIA CALF 


LADIES’ RUSSIA CALF BLUCHER 
CUR? BOM © ce 6 eh ee 8 , 
LADIES’ DARK RUSSIA CALF OX- 
FORD TIES, HIGH AND LOW HEELS 


LADIES’ LIGHT RUSSIA CALF OX- 
FORD TIES, HIGH AND LOW HEELS 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


All of the above are regular 
lines in every size and width, 
and are warranted to prove sat- 
isfactory for wear and comfort. 


! have no agencies or branch stores. My shoes 
cannot be purchased of any other dealer 


48-Page Lllustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed 
on application 


A. J. CAMMEYER 


310 to 318 6th Ave., Cor. 20th St., New York 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES 


} , 
| Women’s Congress 
' Most Stylish Shoe 
5 50 Made. Very comfort- 
ee able—no seams to irritate 
or draw tender feet. Fine 
; : Vici Kid uppers; best Patent Calf 


trimming up the front. Hand 

turned. idths AA to E, all sizes. 
Wide or narrow toes. 

Button Shoes, same quality, 

sizes, widths and styles 

~ 50 of toe, pointed patent 

leather tips, same price. 

** These shoes sell for $5.00 





Rubber Guaranteed 
for 18 Months 












or more at retail stores. 
Low Cut 
Congress 250 
—— and Ties in oe 
black or tan, same quality, sizes. 
yoann oe avin of toe. Pointed  . 
ps. No trimming up the front. , 1 
Soft, cool, comfortable and dressy a 
for Summer wear, at $2.50. Sell at retail stores 
for $3.50 and over. 
Se ee ee i a ee 
Extra Fine French 
Stylish, ser- 
$900 Dongola viceable and 
ee easy fitting. Button—wide 
or narrow toe, patent 
sip ped-e plain, heel or spring 
heel. Lace—narrow toe, medium 
heel. sizes and widths, from A 
to EE, at 82.00. Sold at retail stores for $3.00 or more. 
Low Cut Ties for Sum- 
mer Wear, in black or tan $ 50 
same quality, sizes, widths and . 
styles of toe. Durable, light, cool = 
and comfortable for $1.50, 
usually retailed for $2.00 or more. 
All Shoes Delivered Free in United States at 
your nearest post or express office, on receipt of 
price. Selling direct to the consumer, we save you the 
profits of middleman and retailer, Send size and width 
usually worn—we will fit you. Sagietastion quar- 
r cata 


anteed or money refunded, Send ogue. 
MANUFACTURERS’ SHOE CO., Jackson, Mich. 


Coward Good Sense Shoe 





will give your feet comfort and 
save the children’s feet. Send 
for Catalogue. 

Sold only at Factory and Sales 
Stores, 270 and 272 Greenwich 
Street, New York City. 


ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 

No child wg hy to eS them. 
= for weak or Nehomed ankles. 

. up. Send for circular. 


R. H. GOLDEN, 8. Norwalk, Conn. 
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IK S Aye JHEY come to some of 
Sted CANAD 
se 0 


NS) us always—whether 

we are busy workers 
in the home nest, or 
whether we are out 
in the work-a-day 
world. Sometimes 
we don’t have them 
as often as we could 
wish to, but once in 
a while, at least, there come a few days or 
weeks away from home, which, making a 
change, constitute a vacation. The girl 
whose vacation is most interesting to me 
is that one who is out in the business 
world, and who, as it is permitted her, 
may have two weeks’ and sometimes a 
month’s vacation. Before she looks at it 
as a pleasure I should like this girl to think 
of her vacation as a necessity, for after 
months of work she needs the wholesome 
medicine that comes from a strange place, 
strange food, and, best of all, fresh faces 
and new people. I like to think of her 
vacation as being made up of golden days, 
so that when she returns to her home and 
is doing her best at the work which is laid 
out for her she will be cheerier and more 
contented because of the pleasure she has 
had. It is possible that you are the for- 
tunate girl who is asked by a friend, or 
some one of your kinsfolk, to come and 
spend your two weeks in the country. 
You have accepted the invitation, and it is 
only necessary for you to start to enjoy the 
days of rest. 

THE STARTING OUT 


IRST of all, you are going to look in your 
purse, and then you will find out about 
your tickets. You know exactly how long 
you are going to stay, and, as a wise girl, 
you are going to buy, if you can, an excur- 
sion ticket, for the littke money saved on 
that will help give pleasure to somebody 
else. Being a thoughtful girl there will be 
panes in with your gowns a little remem- 
rance for each one of the household— 
nothing very expensive, but something 
that they can’t get where they live. For 
the one who loves to read there will be 
some of the new books in paper covers 
that are sold for a few pennies in the big 
city stores, and which your cousin in the 
country is yearning to read, for she has 
heard about them. Then there will be 
some little trifle in the way of a handker- 
chief, or a belt, or a ribbon for the hair, as 
you think suited to each of the girls, and 
for some one else who loves sweet things 
there will be a box of candy such as cannot 
be gotten in the country town. You can 
take a five dollar bill, buy all this pleasure, 
have a good bit of it left, and yet get a 
little something for each one. For my own 
part I like this mode of giving better than 
sending these same things afterward, when 
they are entirely too suggestive of ‘‘for 
value received.’’ With your ticket gotten, 
your trunk packed, you are all ready to 
start to enjoy yourself. 


ABOUT THAT TRUNK 


OW I want to say a word about that 
trunk. It mustn’t be so huge that it 
will fill up the room that possibly you may 
share with some one else, and yet you 
must have in it the things you think you will 
need, the simple gowns that you consider 
best suited for the country, and that rather 
dainty-looking evening one, which, as you 
know your friend will give a party in your 
honor, you will certainly need to wear. 
Nothing is more vulgar than overdressing, 
but there is something almost equal to it, 
and that is the carrying of one’s meanest 
belongings and concluding that they are 
good enough for the people you are to be 
among. Your hostess, when she gives the 
little entertainment in your honor, wants 
you to look extremely nice, and likes you 
to pay her and her friends the courtesy of 
wearing, not only a pretty and becoming 
frock, but one which bears the stamp of 
the city upon it. On your arrival, unpack 
your trunk, distribute your little gifts, put 
your belongings in the place prepared for 
them, and make up your mind that you 
are going to be as little trouble as possible. 
But in making up your mind to this, act, 
but do not let your intention be apparent 
to your hostess. 

During your visit you are going to keep 
your trunk locked—not because you doubt 
anybody’s honesty but because you are not 
going to put temptation in the way of the 
weak. Sometimes when there are children 
in the house they have a naughty desire to 
look at the visitor’s belongings, and by 
being careful enough to make that impos- 
sible, you may save your hostess from a 
mortifying quarter of an hour. So lock 
your trunk quietly and in a way that onl 
suggests that it is what you are in the habit 
of doing. 











THE HAPPY VACATION DAYS 
By Ruth Ashmore 


OCOCROR ACES, 


AT THE VERY BEGINNING 

BY a little tact you can soon find out 

what pleasures have been arranged 
for you, and, my dear, you must adapt 
yourself to them; join in everything gladly, 
and then you may be very certain that 
pleasure will come to you. Don’t conclude, 
because you are thrown with girls whose 
gowns are not quite like yours, or who 
haven’t the same easy way of talking about 
what is going on, that these girls are less 
intelligent than you, because very often in 
the small village people give more thought 
to what they read and to what they hear 
talked about than do the women of the 
cities, and consequently their opinions on 
certain questions are of worth because they 
have been well thought up. 

I once heard a street boy use a slang 
word that struck me as very expressive, 
and | asked him what it meant. The 
word was ‘‘snifty.’”’ And his explanation 
was that it meant being inclined to think 
that you knew more, and were more than 
any one else, and that you showed it 
in your manner. Now, will you let me 
use that same word to you? Don’t, be- 
cause dinner is served at one o'clock, 
announce in a disagreeable way that you 
are in the habit of having yours at six, but 
just stop and think how delicious a country 
supper is. Don’t say when, because of 
their hospitality, it becomes necessary for 
two or three girls to sleep in a room, that 
you think it is more healthy for people to 
sleep by themselves, and, above all things, 
don’t be disagreeable and refuse to tell the 
girls of things they like to hear about. 
They could tell you of a thousand things 
that you don’t know, but they like to hear 
how a great singer looks, how a well-known 
woman dresses, and they enjoy the full 
account of a fashionable wedding. It is 
so easy to make one’s self agreeable when 
so little is asked, and yet, | am sorry to 
say, I have known of girls who visited in 
the country and who made _ themselves 
extremely disagreeable by refusing to be 
chatty and pleasant, except to the special 
people to whom they had taken a fancy. 

And then, too, | want you to be neat. 
It is true that in the hall bedroom, which is 
too often your home in the city, you go 
away leaving everything in disorder, and 
the maid attends to it. In the country 
even money sometimes will not get service, 
and so, before you go down to breakfast, 
arrange your bed so that it may air, 
straighten up your washstand, and, when 
you have discovered how the household 
machinery moves, offer to help the 
daughters of the house in arranging the 
bedrooms, go direct to yours and put it in 
order, or, if you think it advisable, and if 
you feel that they prefer to attend to these 
things without your help, amuse yourself 
until their return. 

AT A BOARDING-HOUSE 

WELL, suppose you are paying your 

board. If you are among strangers 
there are many things that you would leave 
to be done by the people who are paid for 
it, but there are olan things for which you 
do not pay. Because you pay your board 
you have no right to sit at the table and 
complain and make things disagreeable 
for other people. The very fact that you 
do pay your board gives you the right, if 
you are dissatisfied, to leave at once, but 
certainly not to stay and become a burden 
to everybody else. In the country, where 
fresh vegetables and fruit are plenty, it is 
often impossible to get the meats which 
are so easily obtained in the citv. Now, 
you ought to have thought this out before 
you went to the quiet boarding-house, and 
if you didn’t you ought to reason it out 
after you get there and make the best of 
everything. 

You know, even in a boarding-house, 
there is a deal that money will not buy. 
There is often kindness and much con- 
sideration. The woman who keeps the 
house may have seemed to have paid you 
little attention when you were well and 
having a good time, but when you are 
suddenly taken sick you will be surprised 
to see how good she can be to you, and 
you will realize that there are things that 
one’s board does not cover. It has been 
thought very funny to rail against women 
who take boarders—especially those 
women who take boarders in the country. 
It is not; itis very vulgar. Now, my dear 
girl, make up your mind that every woman 
would rather fill her house with friends to 
whom she could be the gracious hostess 
than have about her strangers whose re- 
lations with her are those of business. If 
you are, as I hope, a girl of good manners 
you will behave to the woman to whom 
you pay your board every week with the 
utmost courtesy. 
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THE GOOD TIMES 

F you want to enjoy yourself you must 
make up your mind that you will join 

in all the good times. You will not permit 
yourself to have petty dislikes that prevent 
your playing croquet or tennis, or going 
on a picnic, or staying away from an even- 
ing party because Miss So-and-So is in it. 


Nothing is so vulgar as these small dislikes | 


that are so very suggestive of a spiteful, 
mean disposition. If Miss So-and-So has 
been ugly to you, or you have heard 
of something disagreeable she has said, 
pay her back in the best sort of coin—be 
so agreeable to her that she will be con- 
vinced that you didn’t hear the gossip and 
failed to notice her rudeness. 1 once knew 
of a girl who cried for two hours after 
hearing that a young woman had said: ‘‘I 
don’t wonder Miss Blank never gets tired ; 
she is used to work.’’ After all the tears 
had been shed this girl dried her eyes, 
washed away the signs of grief with some 
rosewater, went down-stairs, and when 
she met Miss Spitz, who was really a pretty 
girl, she had the courage to go up to her 
and say: ‘‘ You don’t know what a delight 
you are to my eyes, you are always so 
beautifully dressed.’’ ‘The girl was telling 
the truth, but by her tact and sweetness of 
heart she made a good friend out of a 
mean enemy. ~It is a curious thing, but it 
is true, that in the vacation times the weeds 
come as well as the flowers, but then that 
always happens where the sunshine is, and, 
after all, with a rose in one’s hand it is a 
very easy matter to either ignore the weeds 
or trample them down. 
WHAT I SHOULD LIKE 

FOR you to have the very best sort of a 

time. Theworking days are so many 
that I would like to think that every one 
of my girls is going to have a vacation, no 
matter how short, that will be a delight. 
To do this she must forget the work, for- 
get the troubles, and live, just for a little 
while, in the present. But while living in 
the present she can make each day so per- 
fect that in the future she will look back to 
it with joy. Being thrown among strangers, 
my girl will, of course, be pleasant with 
them, but I must suggest that she does not 
grow over-confidential and tell all of her 
private affairs to the acquaintance of a 
week. That you are where you are, that 
you are quietly and properly dressed, that 
you are pleasant, and that your manners 
are good, are quite enough for the stranger 
to know; and how much money you earn, 
what you do with it, and the responsibilities 
that you have, should not be talked about. 


ABOUT THE YOUNG MEN 


F course some of them are there. They 
see what a charming girl you are; 

they are a little more than kind in their 
attentions to you. But be just a little care- 
ful. Don’t permit one young man, unless 
you know him very well, and he is the 
sweetheart, to take up all your time; and 
don’t make yourself a subject for gossip 
by going off with him alone for long walks 
or long drives. Don’t spend all your 
morning swinging in a hammock with him, 
or all your afternoon in a corner of the 
porch chatting with him. Do I object to 
young men? Most certainly not. I think 
it is right that they should bow down be- 
fore the young woman of to-day, show her 
every courtesy and do whatever they can 
to add to her pleasure, but I do object to 
her, no matter how innocently it may be 
done, making herself a subject for gossip. 
And I do not believe that the summer 
young man thinks very much of her when she 
is willing to give up everybody else for him. 


SOME IDEAL VACATIONS 


OURS can be one of them. With a little 
thought and much consideration you 

can make each day so rounded in its happi- 
ness that the whole vacation itself will 
seem afterward to have been so full of joy 
and gladness that, while you know it has 
been, you will almost wonder as to the 
reality of it. But that is in your own 
hands. To be able to enjoy one’s self 
when one’s frock is not as fine as some 
one’s else; to be able to be merry when 
one rides in an old-fashioned trap and 
the other girls are in a fine turnout, and to 
be glad, even if one isn’t asked for every 
dance, constitute the art of enjoying one’s 
vacation. To throw envy, hatred and 
malice and all uncharitableness to the 
winds, to refuse to listen to gossip, and to 
see the agreeable side of everybody will 
help make the glad days seem gladder. 
You can do all this, that is, if you start out 
with the intention of enjoying yourself. If 
you are listless and indifferent you need 
not expect to have people consider you, or 
to have them care whether your days are 
pleasant or not; but arming yourself with 
all the pleasant social virtues there is no 
reason, my dear girl, why you may not 
have a thoroughly good time. Take for 
our motto the Golden one, and you may 
very sure that this year’s vacation will 

be full of joy, full of happiness, and that 
you will look back at it when it has passed 


and gone as one of the ideal periods of 


your life. Won’t you do as I ask you to? 





Epitror’s Note—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘ Side-Talks with 
Girls,” will be found on page 31 of this issue of the 
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A Free Flowing Fountain 
Automatic Vent Prevents Colic 


ALL DRUGGISTS 


Or sent by mail, postpaid, 35 cents 


FOX, FULTZ & WEBSTER 


New York and Boston 





Have you got a boy in the 
house who is wearing 
blouse waists ? 


If so, provide for him the 


H & Ww 
Underwaists 


4 With Patent Suspender 
Attachment on the Back. 


4 Buttons will not come off 
‘4 and he will be cool and 
41 comfortable during the 
® hot weather. Fine light- 
A weight Led or medium 
» heavy coutil, sizes 

7 3 to 10 years, 65¢. 
setae: ee = each. Sold by leading re- 
Koy’ “H & W” Waist tailers, or sent postpaid 
With Suspender Attachment upon receipt of price by 


DeBEVOISE WAIST CO. 
Flushing, N. Y. 
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Still Children 
For 35 Cents. 


Children taught and entertained. The ( 

) book of instructive pleasure — 113 pic-¢ 

) tures —77in brightest colors, big type, strong ¢ 
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“Tyrian” 
No. 85 Nipples *) Scrn0 totus 
If you have never tried them, will send 
you one as sample without charge. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
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If yours declines to supply you with the 
‘Tyran ” we will send you one dozen, post- 
paid, for 50 centa. 

We manufacture a full line of 
Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 
Pamphlet ‘‘Worth Reading,” FREB 
TYER RUBBER CO. 
Andover, Mass. 




















by home study. A thorough and prac- 
tical method of teaching men and 
Women to become capable nurses. 
A full explanation of the sys- 
tem with terms explained in 
our Catalogue. Address: 


Correspondence 
School of Health 
and OPERONS. 






















“MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE. 
Make nursing easy, and prevent much 
colic, because they admit air into the 
bottle as the milk is drawn out, and 
prevents a vacuum being formed. Sam- 
ple free by mail upon request, with 
valuable information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and healthy. 
WALTER F. WARE, 512 Areh St., Phila., Pa, 


BARY WARDROBE PATTEINS 


Complete outfit, 25 smpreves pati rns for 
infants’ clothes, iso 25 of short clothes. Either set 
with full directions for making, amount and kind of 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolutely 
reliable. HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, & 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 
I will do ay city sp ping. Best references. 

Mrs. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 2033, New York 


RELIEF FOR EVERY MOTHER 
buy Knit Waist smit 


unable 

to get in your town send us 25, 35 or 

cents for sample of the only rfect 

Low-Priced Seamless bbed 

aist, and you will bless the makers, 
Sizes 1 to 12 vears. 

NAZARETH MFG. CO.,Nazareth,Pa. 

Originators and Sole Manufacturers 


Baby’s New Outfit 


of knit fabric. No progressive mother should hesitate 
to send for illustra’ and descriptive catalogue. 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 308 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥. 


“THE BEST” 
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NURSER 
Prevents WIND COLIC 
and SUMMER COMPLAINT. 
Suction easy. Nipple cannot collapse. Easily cleansed. 
All dr’ 35c.5 d, lars free. 


uggisis, by wail, post . 
Our **Clingfast’’ Nipple,pure gum, clings tight, 50c.doz., postpaid, 
The Gotham Co., Warren St., New York. 
HEALTH WARDROBE. Complete outfit in- 
fant’s clothes, 26 pat., 50c. Short clothes, 
26 pat.,50c. Full directions, kind, amount 
material required. Mrs. F. BE. PHILLIPS, Keene, N.H. 
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HEN wearing a white gown 
thought must be given to the 
becomingness of the shade, 
for, after all, there are as 
many tints in white asin other 
colors ; the one that may suit 
the pale blonde is absolutely 
unbecoming to the rosy brunette. Dead 
white, which has a glint of blue about it, is 
seldom becoming to any one. It brings out 
the imperfections of the complexion, tends 
to deaden the gloss of the hair, and dulls 
the brightness of the eyes. The white that 
touches on the cream or coffee shade is 
undoubtedly the most artistic and best 
suited to the general woman. However, 
in choosing it one must be careful not to 
get too deep a tone, which is apt to look 
not quite dainty, and to give the impres- 
sion of a faded yellow, rather than a cream 
white. White gowns are usually counted 





A DAINTY MUSLIN FROCK (Illus. No. 2) 


as expensive, the fact that they soil so 
easily and necessitate visits either to the 
laundry or the cleaners that cost much, 
being the reason given for their so-called 
expensiveness. Yet with care one may be 
worn an entire season. 


MATERIALS AND TRIMMINGS 


HIS summer laces and ribbons are noted 
* on thin white gowns, while velvet and 
silk are used upon the thicker ones. 
Chiffon, crépe, muslin, plain and embroid- 
ered, light-weight silks are the thin whites 
most in vogue, while cloth, piqué and 
heavy linen are the preferred thicker ones. 
Linen, which is rather newer than piqué, 
has one disadvantage: it creases easily, 
and [ do not think it stands laundering as 
well as does the heavy corded fabric. 
Piqué is greatly liked when made up after 
the tailor designs. The jacket which last 
year was called the Eton, but is now 
known as the Zingara, is one of the favored 
models. The long frock coat is also de- 
veloped in piqué, but it is only suited to 
the girl who is tall and slender, the full, 
flaring skirt making a short figure look 
awkward. Of the ribbons used velvet and 
Satin are given the preference. The ones 
noted are imperial purple, petunia, olive 
green, moss, and where a frock is to be 
worn in the evening or for driving, white 
matching the material, pale rose, blue and 
Nile _green are also seen. When the 
heavier stuffs are developed in simple 
Styles, sashes of velvet are liked, and then 
the collar and cuffs, and frequently the 
Sleeves, are of that fabric. Of course, 
when velvet is used in combination with 
Piqué it is never supposed that the gown 
will be laundered. Shoulder capes, as well 
as belts and sashes, made of velvet, may 
€ worn with any summer gown. 


THE ART OF DRESSING IN WHITE 
By Isabel A. Mallon 




















A WHITE PIQUE GOWN 

A WHITE piqué gown is shown in IIlustra- 

tion No. 1. The skirt, which is quite 
plain, is made after the flaring five-gored 
fashion, which fits smoothly about the hips 
and front, and has the fullness laid in box- 
plaits at the back. With this is worn a 
white silk blouse, having a turned-down 
collar and deep cuffs, and over it a Zin- 
gara jacket of piqué made double-breasted 
and closed with enormous white pearl 
buttons, three only being necessary. The 


jacket collar is faced with olive green 


velvet, and the cuffs are of the velvet, with 
three of the large pearl buttons set upon 
each. The silk cuffs of the blouse come 
below the piqué sleeves, which are large 
and very wide, even at the wrists. The 
belt is a folded one of green velvet, with a 
pearl buckle in front. A tie of white silk 
is arranged in a stiff bow, and shows from 
uider the collar of the blouse. 
With this frock is worn a sailor 
hat of dead white straw, with high 
bows of green velvet at the back 
and a band of white satin ribbon 
about the crown. The gioves are 
white undressed kid, and the 
+ parasol is of green velvet with a 
white handle. If one did not care 
to use velvet for the trimming 
upon such a gown as this, moiré, 
which is greatly in vogue, could 
be substituted for it, but as a con- 
trast is desired between the 
blouse, the gown proper and 
its trimmings, the preference 
is given to velvet. 


A DAINTY MUSLIN GOWN 
USLIN, which always 
makes «4 dainty-looking 
gown, is to be preferred when 
it is embroidered. The em- 
broidered material does not 
cost much more, and the lit- 
tle figures upon it tend to 
give ita body, whichis most ‘ 
desirable, as the fabric will 
not then so easily wrinkle 
and grow stringy. For wear 
under a muslin skirt I would 
advise two thin skirts of lawn 
prettily trimmed with frills of 
the same, unless, indeed, one 
should be fortunate enough to 
possess a white silk skirt. The 
frock pictured in Illustration No. 
2 is made with the usual flaring 
skirt, and has for its decoration 
two frills of the material edged 
with a rather coarse lace, each 
flounce having a row of insertion 
set in, the width of material be- 
tween the insertion and edge be- 
ing a lit- 
tle over 
one inch. 
Theupper 
flounce is 
draped at 
regular 
intervals and 
caught with a ro- 
sette of white satin 
ribbon. The bod- 
ice, which is a full 
blouse, has_ strips 
of the insertion 
alternating with a 
strips of the ma- 
terial set in, so that 


. 
it looks as if the \ . 
fabric were bought 
in that way. In Sa 
reality, yards of Fe, > 
the material are oe 
arranged in that f 


fashion and then 
cut as is necessary. 
The high collar is 
formed of a band 
of the insertion, 
with a rosette of 
white satin ribbon 
on?one side. The 
sleeves, which are 
full, are of muslin, 
and have deep, 
square caps formed 
of rows of insertion 
and muslin falling 
over each from the 
shoulder to the el- 
bow, while below 
a band of inser- 
tion, just about the 
wrist, is caught on 
the outer side with 
a rosette, and 
forms the cuff. 
The sash is crossed 
and arranged in one 
long loop and twe 
ends at the back. 
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A STYLISH LINEN SUIT (Illus. No. 3) 


TH heavy, coarse white linen, which is 
in vogue, is best adapted for a walk- 
ing dress. Sitting upon it makes it crease, 
and the wise women walk in it and lay it 
aside as soon as they arrive at home. The 
tailor-made effect is almost invariably 
shown in linen, as shown in Illustration 
No. 3. The skirt is plain, and has for a 


finish about the lower edge a heavy cord | 
On each side are | 


of the material itself. 
two pockets cut into the gown, stitched as 
the tailors do, and having pointed laps 
with pearl buttons set in the points. 
coat is the long-skirted, full, flaring frock, 
one of its edges being finished with a small 
cord, the buttons upon it being medium- 
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A WHITE PIQUE GOWN (Illus. No. 1) 


sized pearl ones. The shoulder seams are 
fashionably long, and the sleeves are full 
and drooping, shaping in to the arms. 
With this coat is worn a dark blue linen 
waistcoat, buttoned with small pearl 
buttons, and showing above it a white 


linen collar attached to a dickey and a | 


white silk scarf. The hat is a dark blue 
straw, with a rather broad brim, faced with 
coarse white lace. About the crown is a 
twist of soft white silk, and at the back is 
a bunch of white 
roses. This 
costume is not 
an expensive 
one. 


gowns there is 
a fancy for wear- 
ing bright scar- 
let waistcoats, 
and it must be 
said that the col- 
or contrast is 
really very pret- 
tv. However, 
as the waistcoats 
are detachable 
and not costly, 
one might have 
a blue, a red and 
a brown one, so 
that a change 
can often be ef- 
fected and-with 
good results. 
The white 
owns which I 
ce ve described 
are none of them 
expensive, and 
with the assist- 


; ance of a fitter it 

is quite possible 

¢ to have them at 
¥ slight expense. 
. As | said first, 


there is an art 
in dressing in 


eure 


s 


art consists in 
selecting the 
- right material 
for the right time 
of day, remem- 
bering always 
that the charm 
of white lies in 
its purity as well 
as in its suita- 
bility. 


The | 


With the piqué | 


white, and that 


Llama Fleeced Stripes 
Polka P. K. Fleece 
English Fleece sane 


ARE THE 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


MARK, 


COTTON FLEECED 
FABRICS 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND FINISHED FOR 


LADIES’ 


Undergarments 
Night Gowns 


House Dresses 
Invalids’ Wrappers 
Dressing Sacks Chamois Vests 
Silk Dress Linings Underskirts, etc. 


CHILDREN’S and INFANTS’ 


Cloaks Night Clothes 
Dressses nderclothes 
Bibs and Carriage Robes and 


Aprons Cradle Covers 


Draperies and Embroideries, Portiéres, Lambre- 
quins, Table Covers, etc. 


In WHITE and all the LATEST COLORS 


Sold by every Retailer in the United States under 
the ‘‘Dragon”’ Trade-Mark only. 








| Positively you 
| have the genuine 
| De Long PATENT 

Hook anp Eye if you 
| see on the face and 
| back of every card 
| 


the words: 
See that 


hump ?* 
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Philadelphia. 
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‘The edge of your 
‘Dress Skirt is 
‘not properly 
finished un- 
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Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


Look for ‘‘S. H. & M.’’ on 
the label 





Summer Wrappers 


Made of fine quality Bourette 
Striped Organdie in plain white. 
Watteau back; deep ruffle over 











shoulders, forming a yoke effect. 
Full and handsome. Especially 
98 cents 
Light, stylish and washable. 
When ordering state bust size. 
WILLIAM JACKSON’S 
Will C. Rood’s 
L DI MAGIC SCALE, 
Tailoring Sy 
to you postpaid, on thirty days’ trial, on one easy 
Cuts all garments, for all forms, and no refitting. 
CHEAP, SIMPLE, DURABLE, PRACTICAL 
a Mammoth Llustrated Circular free. ill pay you to 
investigate. THE ROOD MAGIC SCALE CO., Chicago, Il, 
THE STANDARD MUSLIN 
for Pillew-Cases, Sheets, Shirts and all other 
MINOT, HOOPER & CO., Boston and New York 
A *“*YARD OF POPPIES,’’ FREE 
. and we will dy: “Yard 
Magazine, thet Beautiful Colors. FREE 


adapted to the present season. 
Sizes 32 to 44 
Broadway, 9th and 10th Sts., New York, N.Y. 
the popular Ladies’ 
system, sent 
condition, without requiring any money in advance, 
and easily learned. 145,000 sold. Full rticulars and 
Dwight Anchor Cottons 
household purposes. For sale everywhere. 
Send us 10 cents for a sample copy of Ingalls’ 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Box J. 





? stoc! at the Knees, 
wy DARN YOUR BOYS’ g2 Me ‘wcir Roce 
Boots, a Fine Leather Shield worn at knee, makes one pair swckings 

| outlast 3 pair. Very stylish, 1 pair postpaid 2c. State age of 
boy. Ag’ts wanted. Ordway & Co., Sele Mfrs., 23 Gay St., Peoria, Ii, 
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PPLES, peaches and pears are 
quite as healthful diet as berries, 
and are delicious and appetizing 
served uncooked, fresh and cold, 

oy or made into pies, puddings 
“ and creams, for the breakfast, 


luncheon, dinner or tea table. When serv- 
ing them in their natural condition select 
those of a spicy flavor ; drop in ice water 
for a few moments, then wipe and polish 
with a soft towel. Arrange in a small fancy 
basket, giving each guest with the fruit a 
plate, a silver knife and a finger-bowl. 





O serve apples with cream take very ripe 
apples ; pare and slice ; place in a bowl 
and sprinkle with powdered sugar and a 
little nutmeg ; set on ice until cold, and 
serve with thick, rich cream. Apples and 
peaches iced make a very easily-prepared 
dessert. Pare well-flavored apples and ripe 
sweet peaches in the proportion of three 
peaches to one apple; chop into small 
ieces ; place in a fruit bowl in alternate 
ayers, sprinkle with powdered sugar and 
pounded ice. Serve immediately. 

A very acceptable breakfast dish is 
baked apples. Wipe sweet, ripe apples 
clean; remove the cores; stand them in a 
baking pan; fill the centres with butter and 
sugar, sprinkle lightly with cinnamon and 
powdered sugar. Bakein a moderate oven 
until tender.. Serve cold in their own 
syrup. 

Coddled apples are made of tart, ripe 
apples of uniform size with the cores care- 
fully removed. Stand the fruit in the 
bottom of a porcelain-lined kettle ; spread 
thickly with sugar; cover the bottom of the 
kettle with boiling water, and allow the 
apples to steam on the back of the range 
until tender. Take up carefully without 
breaking ; pour the syrup over the apples 
and stand aside to cool. 

To make apple snow, pare, core and 
steam half a dozen large tart apples until 
tender ; press through a sieve and set aside 
to cool ; when cold add a cup of sugar and 
the juice of a lemon; beat the whites of six 
eggs ; add carefully to the apples, and serve 
immediately. 

A very delicious dish for dessert or high 
tea is Charlotte de Pomme. Pare and 
quarter ten tart apples ; put them in a kettle 
with two cups of sugar and half a pint of 
water ; let steam gently until clear. Take 
up; line a deep baking dish with slices of 
spongecake ; turn the apples in, make a 
hole in the centre and fill with currant 
jelly. Set in a slow oven for one hour; 
turn out carefully on a dish. Serve with 
sugar and cream. 

Apple sponge is made by covering half a 
box of gelatine with cold water and allow- 
ing it to stand for half an hour ; then pour 
over it half a pint of boiling water, and stir 
until dissolved. Press a pint of stewed 
apples through a sieve and mix with the 
gelatine ; add a pound of sugar, and stir 
until it melts ; squeeze in the juice of two 
lemons ; turn the mixture into a tin pan; 
set on ice until it begins to thicken. Beat 
the whites of three eggs; stir into the 
apples; beat all together until thick and 
cold. Pour into a mould and set on ice to 
harden. Serve with whipped cream. 





O make apple dowdy, butter a baking 
dish and line the bottom and sides of 
it with thin slices of buttered bread. Fill 
the centre of the dish with thinly-sliced 
apples ; grate over a little nutmeg. Mix 
half a cup of molasses with half a cup of 
boiling water, and pour over the apples. 
Sprinkle with brown sugar, and put over 
more buttered bread. Cover the top of 
the baking dish with a tin pie pan, and set 
in a moderate oven for two hours. When 
done, loosen the edges with a knife, and 
turn out onadish. Serve with sugar and 
cream. 

A delicious apple meringue may be made 
by covering the bottom of a baking dish 
with pieces of stale cake dipped in sweet 
milk. Pare, core and slice three or four 
tart apples ; spread over the cake; sprinkle 
with half a cup of sugar, grate over a little 
nutmeg, and bake in a moderate oven 
until the apples are tender. Take out ; 
heap meringue over the top, and set back 
in the oven to color. Serve cold with 
whipped cream. 

To make apple slump, a famous New 
England dish, sift a quart of flour ; add a 
teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of 
butter with half a teaspoonful of soda ; mix 
to a soft dough with buttermilk. Have 
six large tart apples pared, quartered and 
cored ; put them in the bottom of a baking 
dish with one pint of water; roll out the 
dough ; spread over the apples ; cover the 
dish, and stew slowly in the oven for half 
an hour. When done, dust with sugar and 
serve with hard or soft sauce. 


THE APPLE, THE PEACH AND THE PEAR 
By Eliza R. Parker 


APrLe dumplings may be either baked or 
steamed. Pare a dozen good cooking 
apples and take out the cores. Make very 
light short biscuit dough, roll out half an 
inch thick, and cut in large rounds ; put one 
apple in the centre of each piece ; fill the 
space from which the core was taken with 
sugar, and work the dough over the apple. 
Arrange on a plate a little smaller than the 
steamer ; place it in the steamer and let 
steam for three-quarters of an hour. Serve 
hot on the plate on which they were 
steamed. Serve with hard sauce. 

Apple tarts may be made by taking a pint 
of stewed apples; strain, and mix in the 
yolks of six eggs, the juice and grated rinds 
of two lemons, half a cup of butter with 
one and a half cups of sugar ; beat all to- 
gether, and line small tart tins with very 
delicate puff paste; fill with the mixture, 
and bake in a very hot oven for five min- 
utes. Spread the top of each tart with 
meringue, and set in the oven for one 
minute. 





WHen serving uncooked peaches, select 
very ripe, soft peaches; pare and 
split ; remove the stones. Place in a glass 
bowl, sprinkle freely with sugar, and set on 
ice until very cold. Serve with rich cream. 

To make peach pyramid, cut a dozen 
large ripe, firm peaches in halves, peel, and 
remove thestones. Make syrup of a pound 
of sugar and half a pint of water, to which 
add an ounce of gelatine dissolved in a 
little warm water. Pour half the syrup in 
the bottom of a deep mould. Set on ice 
until cold ; add the peaches, and pour over 
the remaining syrup. When firm turn out 
on a flat glass dish. Arrange a wreath of 
peach leaves around the pyramid. This 
makes avery pretty as well as a very de- 
licious dessert. 

Wash a cup of tapioca through several 
waters, and let soak over night. In the 
morning put it in a saucepan with a pint 
of boiling water, and set on the stove to 
simmer until the tapioca is clear. Pare 
half a dozen peaches and cut in quarters ; 
stir into the boiling tapioca with half a cup 
of sugar. Take from the fire; turn into a 
deep dish, and stand aside to cool. Serve 
very cold with cream, and call it ‘‘ peach 
tapioca.”’ 

Croquante of peaches is made by boiling 
a pound of sugar and a teacup of water to- 
gether until they jelly. Take from the fire. 
Grease a two-quart mould with fresh 
butter. Have a dozen ripe peaches pared 
and cut in halves; dip each half in the 
syrup ; cover with syrup, and press against 
the sides of the mould; continue until the 
bottom and sides are lined, and stand ina 
cold place to harden. When firm fill the 
centre with Charlotte russe, and set on ice 
for two hours. When ready to serve turn 
the mould upside down on a plate, wet 
with a warm cloth, and lift off carefully. 





T° freeze peaches, pare and remove the 
stones from very ripe, soft peaches ; 
allow a pound of sugar to every pound and 
a half of fruit. Place the sugar in a sauce- 
pan with water to make syrup; let boil for 
five minutes ; strain, and stand aside to 
cool. When cold mix with the mashed 
peaches ; turn into a freezer and freeze. 

Peach cream is made by putting a pint 
of rich cream in a saucepan and setting on 
the fire to boil; add three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar and stir until dissolved ; 
take from the fire and mix with a pint of 
sweet cream ; let cool; pour into a freezer 
and freeze. Pare and mash a dozen very 
ripe, soft peaches, and stir quickly into the 
frozen cream ; freeze rapidly for five min- 
utes longer; remove the dasher, repack 
the tub, and stand aside two hours before 
serving. 





HEN serving pears for breakfast, select 
only ripe, mellow fruit; wash and 
— with a soft cloth; arrange in a bas- 
et on a bed of pear leaves, or they may 
be pared, sliced and sprinkled with pow- 
dered sugar. 

When baking pears, take the large, sweet 
ones; do not remove the stems. Stand 
them in an earthen baking dish; pour in 
a cupful of boiling water ; add half a tea- 
cup of sugar; cover the dish, and set in 
the oven to bake slowly until the pears are 
tender, basting occasionally with the syrup. 
When cold serve with cream. 

A delicious compote of pears may be 
made by selecting the best flavored table 
pears, cutting them in halves, and trim- 
ming them into shape. Make a syrup of 
a pound of sugar, a pint of water and the 
juice of a lemon. Simmer the fruit in it 
until tender, yet firm; take up carefully 
on a glass dish. Lay a thin covering of 
apple jelly over them ; boil the syrup until 
rich and thick, and pour around the pears. 
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CANNING, PRESERVING AND SPICING 
a HEN preserving large fruits, 
select only the best cooking 
varieties of sound, fresh fruit, 
which is not ovei-ripe; pare 
carefully with a silver knife, 
and throw immediately into 
cold water to prevent discoloration. Use 
equal quantities of fruit and sugar; weigh 
accurately and cook slowly until tender 
and transparent. 
Delicious apple 
paring, coring and quartering firm, ripe 
apples. Allow one pound of sugar to half 
a pint of water; put in a preserve kettle; 
add the juice and rind of one lemon, and 
let boil five minutes; put in the apples, 
and let cook gently unti! clear ; take from 
the fire; stand aside to cool; when cold 
put carefully in jars ; boil the syrup low; 
pour over and cover closely. 
In making peach preserves, select large, 


firm, freestone peaches; pare, cut into | 
halves and remove the stones ; weigh, and 


to each pound allow a pound of sugar. 
Spread the peaches out on large dishes, 
and cover with sugar ; let stand five or six 
hours; put into a porcelain-lined kettle, 
and bring quickly to a boil; then let sim- 
mer slowly until clear ; take up carefully, 


reserves are made by | 
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Soup Making — 


—a pleasure, 


with 


a piece at a time, and put into glass jars; | 
let cool; pour over the syrup, and cover. | 


Pear preserves are made in the same 
manner. 





WHEN making apple jelly, take ripe, tart 


apples ; wipe, but do not peel; cut 
into pieces; put into a preserve kettle with 
water sufficient to cover; set on the fire, 
and let boil slowly until the apples are very 
tender ; take up and strain through a jelly 
bag without squeezing. To every pint of 
juice allow three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar. Put the juice into a porcelain-lined 
kettle, and bring it to a boil; add the 
sugar ; stir until dissolved, and boil rapidly 
until it jellies. As soon as jellied put in 
glasses ; cover and set in a cool, dark place. 
To make peach jelly, pare, stone and 
slice acid peaches; put into a stone jar 
with a little water. Stand the jar in a ket- 
tie of boiling water ; cover, and let boil for 
an hour; stir and break the fruit; pour 
into a jelly bag, and let drip without squeez- 
ing. Measure the juice, and to every pint 
allow a pound of sugar. Put the juice 
into a kettle ; let come to a rapid boil ; add 
the sugar; stir until dissolved, and boil 
until jellied. 
Delicious peach marmalade may be made 
from very ripe, soft peaches, wiped care- 
fully, but not peeled ; cut in halves, remove 


the stones ; allow half a pound of sugar to | 


every pound of peaches. Put the peaches 
in a preserve kettle, add water to cover, 
and bring slowly to a boil; stir and mash 
the peaches ; add the sugar with a handful 
of peach kernels pounded to a paste ; boil 
and stir until thick and smooth, being care- 
ful not to scorch ; put away in glass jars. 

Apple and pear marmalade may be made 
in the same way. 


She quarters of peeled apples, peaches 

or pears. Make a syrup of three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar and half a 
pint of water to every pound of fruit. Boil 
the fruit slowly in it until clear; take up 
carefully, spread on dishes, and set in the 
sun to dry; when dry roll each piece in 
granulated sugar and pack in jars, and you 
will have a delicious fruit conserve. 

Spiced peaches are prepared by taking 
seven pounds of ripe, soft peaches ; wash 
and wipe, but do not peel. Put a pint of 
strong apple vinegar into a kettle with 
four pounds of brown sugar, and set over 
the fire to boil. Take one teaspoonful 
each of ground cloves and mace, two tea- 
spoonfuls of allspice and cinnamon, with 
half an ounce of ginger root; put into a 
little muslin square, tie, and throw into 
the vinegar. When the syrup is boiling 
hot drop the peaches in, and let heat 
through ; take from the fire and turn into 
a stone jar; stand in a cool place over 
night. Next day drain the liquor from 
the fruit into the kettle, and set over a 
moderate fire; when boiling pour back 
into the jar over the peaches. Repeat the 
scalding process for nine days, the last 
time adding the fruit to the syrup while 
boiling, and let heat through ; put in jars 
and seal. 

Apples and pears may be spiced in the 
same way. 

In canning apples, peaches and pears, 
they should be prepared as for preserving, 
boiled in clear water until tender, and then 
put in the syrup. Select only ripe, sound 
fruit ; pare, core and throw in cold water ; 


when ready to can take the fruit from the | 


water, weigh, and put in a porcelain kettle ; 


cover with boiling water; let cook until | 


tender. While they are boiling make a 
syrup of one pound of sugar and a quart of 
water for every four pounds of fruit ; flavor 
with the grated rind and juice of one lemon. 
With a skimmer lift the fruit from the boil- 
ing water and put carefully into the syrup ; 
let heat through ; put in the cans; cover 
well with the boiling syrup, and seal. In 
canning pears use a pint of water to a 
pound of sugar to make the syrup. 

Keep your preserves, jellies, conserved 
and canned fruits in a cool, dark and per- 
fectly dry place. 


| Extract * BEEF 


Our little book of “Culinary Wrinkles’ mailed 
free. Send address to 


Armour & Company, Chicago 


ITT is now for sale 
joc bet MEN ey everywhere 
in the 


United 
States, 


as its use as a table 
beverage, 


ices «6m place of 
Tea, Coffee or Cocoa, 
has become quite universal. It 


Nourishes and Strengthens 


| If served iced, during warm 
| weather, it is most 


Delicious and Invigorating. 


| 
| [ASK YOUR GROCER FOR | 
| 
| 
| 














| If he hasn't it Me sale, 
CHOCOLAT jsiitcs errs 
MENIER 


| Annual Sales Exceed 
33 Million Pounds 


American Branch, No. 
86 West Broadway, 
New York City, or 59 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Uniike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


OR 

Other Chemicals 
‘y are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble 


} It has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED, 














Sold by Grocers Everywhere 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
—A Flour Bin 


JUST WHAT that keeps its 
EVERY HOUSEWIFE contents pure 
W ANTS and sweet. 


Sifts it out as you 
want it and never wastes a speck. 


THE CREAM CITY 


FLOUR BIN 


Sizes: 25, 50, 100 lbs.—$2.50, $3, $4. 
Write for our booklet about it—free. 


GEUDER & PAESCHKE MFG. CO. 
15th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Home-Made 
Ice Cream 


is frozen in a 


= Peerless 
Freezer 


better, cheaper and quicker than in any other 


An illustrated circular explaining the superior merits 
of the Peerless Freezer sent free to any address. 


PEERLESS FREEZER CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 


By HELEN JAY 


O class in any community needs 
help more than the army of 
young housekeepers who are 

A trying their best to make a lim- 
ial ited income cover the thousand 
y 


and one expenses of daily life. 

They blame themselves because 

a dollar does not hold more 
than one hundred cents, and anxiously 
plan how they may meet necessary ex- 
penses and also put something by for a 
‘rainy day.’’ When first married the hus- 
band may have set aside whatever sum 
could be afforded for living expenses. At 
first this seemed more than sufficient. The 
housewife had been able to lay aside a lit- 
tle occasionally, and she had not felt that 
horrible helplessness which the lack of 
ready money brings. But after two years 
everything is changed. The demands of 
one week encroach upon the next, and the 
saving of even a penny is impossible. 





{= source of the trouble is generally 
overlooked, especially by the husband, 
and that is that while the allowance made 
to the wife remains stationary, the demands 
upon it are constantly on the increase. 
The sum that proved abundant for the first 
two years of housekeeping proves insuffi- 
cient for the third or fourth. During the 
first year little, if any, new clothing was re- 
quired ; for some time the trousseau acted 
as a basis from which at small expense 
gowns, hats and cloaks might be evolved. 
At that time, also, the furniture and kitchen 
utensils being new, repairs and additions 
amounted to a very small item. Often, 
too, there comes a little stranger to the 
home, necessitating larger bills. The al- 
lowance remaining the same the wants of 
three must now be met by it. The hus- 
band does not always realize that while he 
works no harder comparatively one year. 
than another, each year of married life 
brings to the wife new experiences and in- 
creasing duties. He should be thoughtful 
enough to increase the household allowance 
accordingly. When an additional dollar 
cannot be afforded I would say to the wife: 
Cease to reproach yourself for your in- 
ability to perform impossibilities. Do not 
worry so much about that ‘‘rainy day”’ as 
to allow it to darken your domestic calen- 
dar. Anxiety and sleepless nights will 
surely hasten its coming. If you are un- 
able to increase your bank account and at 
the same time provide nutritious food for 
your family, let the bank account go. 
There is no economy in semi-starvation. 
Your children are investments. Their 
sturdy limbs and rosy cheeks promise a 
better provision for the future than the sav- 
ings bank. Money spent on them in the right 
and proper way will yield good interest. 
Avoid experiments in your housekeeping. 
Give a wide berth to beguiling advice in 
regard to the home manufacture of furni- 
ture. About one woman in a thousand has 
mechanical skill enough to make an article 
of furniture worth having. 





"THERE are many receipts which on the 
surface appear economical, but experi- 
ence proves them to be either unpalatable 
or requiring so many accessories as to 
equal, if not exceed, in the end the cost of a 
good steak or roast. American husbands 
will not live upon made dishes. So if you 
value your own peace and your husband's 
good will you will not read too much about 
the saving grace of sauces and seasonings. 
Knowing how, when and where to buy are 
three secrets of thrift. A servant, however 
tried and trusted, should not be allowed to 
make household purchases. The house- 
wife should deal directly with the trades- 
men if she wishes to receive the full value 
of her money. 

Some authorities advocate buying every- 
thing in bulk. This is not possible, how- 
€ver, in the ordinary household, it, as a rule, 
having no suitable place for storing large 
supplies. 

Coal, kindling wood, flour and soap 
should, if possible, be purchased in bulk, 
while coffee, tea and sugar in quantities 
ranging from five to fourteen pounds will 
Strike a happy medium between the ruin- 
ous hand-to-mouth method of supply and 
the evils of storage. It is astonishing how 
ba vary within the radius of a few 

locks. Becoming wedded to one shop is 
a disadvantage, as in one block you may 
find things of the same quality selling for 
less than in another. Consultation with a 
reputable coal dealer and laying in the 
winter’s Supply in March, April or August, 
will lessen the year’s expenses. 


UP-STAIRS AND DOWN-STAIRS 


Suggestions Suitable for Summer Days 


SUMMER-TIME COOKING 


By FRANCES E. LANIGAN 


HE end and aim of the house- 
keeper during the hot months 
of summer are to provide her 
table with food and pro- 
visions that shall tempt when 
appetites fail, and nourish 
when it seems hardly possi- 

ble that sufficient food can be taken to 
sustain life. The wise housekeeper, if she 
be dependent to any extent upon her own 
energies in the preparation of her meals, 
or if she feels the quality of mercy toward 
her cook, will make almost any sacrifice 
to secure either a gas or an oil stove, and 
will then use the kitchen range only when 
absolutely necessary. 

And on these necessary days it will be 
well for her or her cook to accomplish 
many things in the way of baking, having 
an accidental baking day as it were. 





HE most healthful and appetizing break- 
fast on a hot morning is one where 
but the simplest of foods are served and a 
small variety of these, so that the appetite 
may be tempted without being bewildered. 
Fruit heuld be served as the first course 
always, in the daintiest of dishes and with 
the accompaniment, where it is proper, of 
powdered sugar, cracked ice and cream. 
Where the menu for the breakfast is inex- 
pensive it will be found possible to have 
fruit every morning without adding to the 
average cost of the meal. French rolls 
urchased from a good baker, thinly-sliced 
read, any easily and quickly prepared 
and baked biscuit or bread will provide the 
table with a variety, to be varied on cool 
mornings by dry, buttered or milk toast, 
and the more elaborate muffin or gem. 
Fine hominy grits and the less heating 
varieties of wheat and oats will add the 
other needed dish to some tables and an 
always necessary extra course to others. 
Coffee, tea, chocolate and milk are, of 
course, in either winter or summer the 
breakfast beverages. When it is necessary 
to add a more substantial diet to the morn- 
ing meal, try eggs, either boiled, poached, 
scrambled or made into an omelet, fried 
tomatoes, creamed codfish, or any prepara- 
tion which may be easily cooked, or, better 
still, any one of the many dainty dishes 
that may be prepared at the table in the 
chafing-dish. Let your breakfast-table be 
immaculate in its appointments and, if 
ossible, have a few fresh flowers in a low 
20wl in the centre of the table. 

Luncheon should be a meal of even 
greater simplicity. Milk, tea, either hot 
or cold, good bread and butter, radishes, 
sliced tomatoes, a lettuce salad with either 
potatoes, lobster, shrimps or cold meat, and 
a mayonnaise dressing as accompaniment, 
or a lettuce salad with a French dressing. 
Salads of the vegetable variety are ex- 
tremely healthy and appetizing in warm 
weather. Cold meat, thinly sliced, gar- 
nished with parsley ; cold boiled rice served 
with cream; fruit and plain crackers of 
some sort will finish out the midday meal. 
Avoid too much cold ham in summer. 





OR dinner, where a course dinner is nec- 
essary, serve also the simplest things 
possible. Vary the first course by com- 
mencing once in a while with clams served 
on the half shell, a creamed fish served in 
scallop shells, or any cream of vegetable 
soup, or cold consommé. Lamb chops 
garnished with peas or tomatoes; fried fish 
served with sauce tartare; sliced cucum- 
bers; broiled or fried chicken for the next 
course. Potatoes need not form a part of 
the summer dinner. Until the new ones 
come, rice or spaghetti may serve as a sub- 
stitute. Of summer vegetables there are 
always an abundance to choose from. A 
salad course should always be included in 
the summer dinner menu. Lettuce, endive 
asparagus and sorrel are a few: of the 
greens which are available for serving with 
either a French or a mayonnaise dressing. 
Crackers and cheese are a necessary ac- 
companiment of the salad course. 

Keep to simple desserts, and, when pos- 
sible, to cold ones during the summer 
months. Custard, either baked or boiled, 
may be served in a variety of ways; curds 
and whey, lemon jelly with whipped cream, 
blanc mange, baked apples and cream, 
rice pudding, tapioca and apple pudding. 
Any of these desserts are easily prepared, 
and when left on the ice for eight or ten 
hours before serving make a delicious con- 
clusion to a summer dinner, as do any of 
the small fruits served with cream. Pies 
of all sorts and hot puddings may safely 
be let alone. 


A CHAPTER ON LOBSTERS 
By ELIZABETH L. J. PHISTER 


F purchased alive, lobsters should 
be of a dark green color and the 
shell not bruised nor broken. If 
already boiled the shell should 

ES be firm and a pone bright red, 
with the tail well curled under. 
If the tail hangs out straight they have 
died before being boiled, and are not good. 
Epicures prefer the ‘‘ hen lobsters ’’ on ac- 
count of the coral or eggs. 


TO BOIL LOBSTERS 


AVE sufficient well-salted water boiling | 

to cover the desired number of lob- 
sters. Drop them in alive and boil till 
thoroughly cooked, which will take from 
twenty to thirty minutes. When boiled 


2I 


Pears 


soap responds 








to water in- 





they should look a good red color and 
seem firm. If boiled without salt they will | 
taste insipid. 

To open and take from the shell break | 
off the large claws, separate the upper 
jointed part and drain the liquor into a 
cup. Then remove the small claws and 

ull the tail from the body. Crack the 
arge claws and joints well with a mallet, 
and remove the meat with a fork. A nut- 
pick or skewer will be of assistance in tak- 
ing the meat from the joints. If there is 
much white fat in the shells scrape it on to 
a plate. 

Lay the tails flat on a board and cut 
nearly through lengthwise a little to one 
side of the centre by pressing with a carver 
or chopping-knife. Some persons prefer 
to open by slipping a pointed knife between 
the meat and shell on the under side and 
ripping up the shell. Having laid the tail 
open you will see a black line running 
through the centre which must be carefully 
removed. 

Pull the bodies from the shell and care- 
fully scrape every bit of green fat (‘‘ tom- 
alley ’’) and coralontoaplate. Hereagain 
we must look out for the black line, as it 
runs the whole length of the lobster. It | 
may not be black all the way but will be 
apparent as a whitish cord. The bodies 
may be broken lengthwise, the cells on the 
sides broken apart and the meat removed. | 

Care must be taken in doing this not to 
get the bony substance with the meat. 

Save the best of the small claws to gar- 
nish the salad and add the rest to the shells. 


LOBSTER FARCIE 


MAKE a very rich drawn butter by adding 

toa full pint of boiling milk two heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed smooth 
with a quarter of a pound of butter. Stir till 
thick, then add the meat of two medium- 
sized lobsters chopped quite fine, and a 
can of French mushrooms drained from the 
liquor and chopped. Season highly with 
salt, red pepper, mustard and mace. Mix 
all thoroughly and let it stand for an hour. 

Fill into the shells of the tails and backs. 
Sprinkle crumbs over the top, dot with 
butter and bake a nice brown. Serve in 
the shells and garnish with parsley and 
slices of lemon. 


BAKED LOBSTER 


EAT of two lobsters, half a can of to- 
matoes, or a pint of fresh tomatoes 
stewed, a cup of crumbs, salt, cayenne 
pepper and onion to season, butter the 
size of an egg. Rub a baking dish with an 
onion, melt a little of the butter in the 
bottom, then add the other ingredients in 
layers. Finish with a layer of crumbs 





stantly; washes 
and rinses oft 


in a twinkling. 





BURNETT’S 


LAVENDER SALTS 


Invigorating 
Refreshing 


FREE FROM 
LIQUID 


and therefore not liable 
to leak or stain 





Romer ne tems emeaee’t. 
SORTON and cHIcAG® 


35 and 50 Cents 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 


or mailed direct on receipt of price by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, Chicago 


Seely’s Transparent 


GLYCERINE SOAP 
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leaves a delightful fragrance and a feeling of 
purity and refreshment. It’s a triumph in 
modern chemistry. Unequaled for bathin 
If your regen hasn’t it send 26c. for full size 
cake, 3 for 50c. 6 for $1. Address Dept. A. 
SEELY, The American Perfumer, Detroit, Mich. 








dotted with butter. Bake brown and serve 
hot. If any is left over put in a smaller 
dish and brown again. 


LOBSTER SALAD 


Cc or chop the meat of two lobsters in- | 
to pieces about half an inch square. 

Arrange in a neat pile on the dish. The 
coral and tomalley may be placed on top, 
or served ona separate dish-—but not mixed 
in with the meat. 

Garnish the whole with lettuce and the 
small claws, or slices of hard-boiled egg. 

Serve with mayonnaise dressing. 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING 


T° the yolk of one egg add a quarter of a 

teaspoonful of mustard and a half tea- | 
spoonful of salt. Stir with a fork till | 
thoroughly mixed. Add a few drops of | 
olive oil and stir till it is all worked in be- 
fore adding more. Continue to add the oil 
a little at a time. When it becomes too 
thick to mix easily stir in a little vinegar, 
and proceed as before. The quantity of 
oil added may be gradually increased. If 
too much is added at atime the mixture 
will look thin, and curdle. If this occurs 
put the plate on ice and stir hard. If that 
does not ‘‘ bring it back’’ the only way will 
be to begin again with fresh ingredients, and 
after it is well started work in the old. 
Have the eggs and oil cold and with a little 
care it will notcurdle. One egg will absorb 
about one-half pint of oil. 


Bailey’s Swimming Glove 


LIKE A DUCK’S FOOT 


Learn to swim, to float, 
to become it water as ex- 
pert asa DUCK by using 

jley’s Rubber Swim- 
— Glove. They_are 
fe) made of Pure Para Rub- 
ud = ot, which makes a web 
L tween the fingers pre- 
cisely similar to the web 
in a duck’s foot, doubling 
the power of the stroke, 
and greatly increasing 
the speed, ease and pleas- 
ure of swimming. 
j Men’s, 3 Womens $1.75; 
Chil *s, $1.50 Pair 
Sent, postage paid, on receipt 
of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO. 
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Pat. Everything in_ Rubber Goods 
* aplied for (Catalogue Mailed Free) 
apP 22 Boylston Street, Boston 
in stamps. We 
Sandalwood jet yes 
Ist, mail a 25-cent 
as of the 
lest and sweet- 


est ofall Perfumes. 


Sachet # 15c. Sisiatiinasss 


Sandalwood Extract, 20z.,$1, by mail prepaid. a) _— 
AUDITORIUM PHARMACY, Chicago, Ill. 


LINDEN 
BLOOM 





Souvenir (mailed on 
receipt of 
Booklet 4 ets.) 
Artistically illustrated 
with portraits of beau- 










When finished the dressing should be 
about the color of boiled custard, and much 
thicker. Be very careful to keep your 
mayonnaise in a cool place until aM to 
~ over and mix with your prepared 
obster. 

Mayonnaise prepared in this way, placed 


_in the refrigerator and carefully covered 


will keep for a week or more. 





“Hy t tiful Societ —_——_ 
Ow 0 —— a. our Per- 
Choose 3 tetas 

and Use Ask your mStar” 
Perfumes” RF “saeatetp all 
| FOOTE & JENKS, Perfumers, Jackson, Mich. 





Russian Violets 


On receipt of 30 cents we will send you by return 
mail a poceeer of Russian Violet Sachet Powder 
for perfuming laces, handkerchiefs, letter papcr and the 
corsage. ADDRESS BEN. LEVY & CO. 

French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass, 
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“A FORGET-ME-NOT’” LUNCHEON 
BY MRS.. BURTON KINGSLAND 


LUNCHEON is ever the most 
cozy, friendly and informal man- 
ner of entertaining a few special 
favorites, and the forget-me-not 
gives a lovely keynote of color 
for the table. Strange to say, 
that although light blue is the favorite 
color of nearly every woman under the 
azure heavens, I have never seen a table 
decorated in that shade. 

In these days of zstheticism, a feast, to 
be acceptable, must appeal to the eyes as 
well as to the palate, and people of abun- 
dant leisure demand novelty. No matter 
how delicate the fare, or fine the surround- 
ings, their taste craves the stimulus of 
some new thing. 

I would suggest for the centre of the 
table a lamp, either light blue, white, gilt, 
or even brass—provided that the silk shade 
be of the true turquoise blue. Surrounding 
this, a generous wreath of forget-me-nots, 
six inchesin width. Fortunately, the dainty 
blossoms are always plentiful, and can be 
easily arranged by the merest novice if 
placed in the low, glass troughs that florists 
keep for hire, and which may be adapted 
to any form. A large ring-shaped trough 
made of tin may be had for one dollar and 
fifty cents, and with a light blue ribbon 
tied about it-to hide its plebeian nature, 
where the parting of the flowers may betray 
its presence, the effect is dainty and pretty. 
The shape is rather better than that made 
with the glass troughs. White candles 
with tiny blue shades (crimped paper ones 
are effective) at the four corners of the 
table may be further supplemented with 
bobéches woven of artificial forget-me-nots 
twisted, as though growing, about the base 
of the candles. The last are a pretty 
novelty at one of New York’s most famous 
shops, but so simple are they any one could 
make them. 

If the hostess be so fortunate as to pos- 
sess a square of linen embroidered with the 
flowers it will, of course, add much to the 
completeness of the decoration. 





NFORTUNATELY there are no cakes nor 
bonbons with the blue coloring, but 
white ones will replace them acceptably— 
if cut-glass or silver dishes hold them— 
banishing all color but blue and white from 
the table. A little ingenuity may supply 
the bit of blue required. ‘Take the ordinary 
little white paper cups with crimped edges 
that caterers use to hold fine bonbons; 
cut out of turquoise blue note paper a five- 
petaled flower in the shape of a forget-me- 
not, about two and one-half inches across. 
Make a hole in the centre, the size of the 
opening of the paper cup, and fasten it with 
a little mucilage to the crimped rim. This 
will make an appropriate receptacle for a 
ale pink bonbon, like the heart of the 
ittle flower. 

If the hostess be a bit of an artist, the 
name-cards may be ornamented with sprays 
of forget-me-nots, but if her talents lie in 
other directions a little bunch of the natural 
flowers, or even the artificial ones of finest 
quality, may be tied to the cards by little 
bows of blue ribbon. The stems of the 
natural flowers should be seen, but if artifi- 
cial ones be used the ribbon should be 
wider so as to conceal them. 

Under the ladies’ names may be written 
‘‘ Forget-me-not,’’ each in a different lan- 
guage, since the little flower never changes 
its name, except to make its message intel- 
ligible to the different nations. 

‘* Ne m’ oubliez pas’’ becomes ‘‘ Non ti 
scordar di me’’ in Italy. In Germany it 
says ‘‘ Vergess mein nicht,’ and to the 
Spaniards ‘‘ No me olvides.” 

On the reverse side of the card might be 
written some quotation relating to the sen- 
timent of parting, such, for instance, as 


“ Though lost to sight, to memory dear.”’ 


‘‘ Absence breaks slender ties, but rivets strong 
ones.”’ 


“IT count myself in nothing else so happy, 
As in a soul rememb’ring my good friends.”’ 


**Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart, untravel’d, fondly turns to thee.”’ 


“‘ Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been; 
A sound that makes us linger ; -yet—farewell!”’ 


“ Though the d between us rolls, 
Friendship shall unite our souls: 
Still in Fancy’s rich domain 
Often we shall meet again.” 


“1 ne’er will forget the bright visions that threw 
Their enchantment around me while lingering with 
you.” 


‘* What shall I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy face? 
* * * * * * 
I'll tell thee; for thy sake I will lay hold 
Of al aims, and consecrate to thee, 


In worthy deeds, each moment that is told, 
While thou, beloved one. art far from me.”’ 


T™ custom of giving ‘‘souvenirs’’ has 
been vulgarized by exaggeration, but 
at an entertainment like this they are cer- 
tainly in place. The little photograph 
frames, made of imitation enameled forget- 
me-nots, have the merit, at least, of being 
harmonious with the rest of the decora- 
tions, and are, perhaps, prettiest in the shape 
of small hearts. The menu of the luncheon 
might temporarily hold the place later to 
be occupied by the pictured face of some 
dear one. These little frames have the 
merit of being inexpensive, and are pretty 
enough to be their own ‘‘ excuse for being.”’ 

If the hostess have deft fingers and does 
not mind a little ‘‘ fussing ’’ a very pretty 
receptacle may be made for the ice cream. 

Atinman will make a wire netting around 
an ice cream tin of the ordinary ‘ brick’”’ 
shape, at a trifling cost. Artificial forget- 
me-nots may be so interlaced in its meshes 
as to make the surface all of flowers, and 
occasional leaves. If the wire be twisted 
so as to form handles at the ends, they may 
be wound with light blue satin ribbon and 
tied with bows. 

This basket filled with strawberries made 
of fresh strawberry ice cream is exceedingly 
dainty, but it has the advantage of being 
decorative enough not to require the ice 
cream to be in any special form unless pre- 
ferred. If the flowers composing the 
basket be of a pretty shade one need not 
be very particular as to their quality. 

Such a little reunion will, I think, impress 
itself on the minds of the guests, and be 
recalled, during the time of separation, 
among the ‘‘ pleasures of memory.”’ 
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A TENNIS TEA 
By ELIZABETH A. CORNETT 


N these latter days of the nineteenth 
century, when it is quite the fad 
for a tea, luncheon or evening 
company to have one distinct 
feature predominating, I set my 
ingenuity to work to devise some 
sort of entertainment for a few friends. 

The contents of my purse were meagre, 
yet I did not want to dispense with the 
graces of hospitality on that account. 
After deep pondering ‘‘a tennis tea’’ was 
evolved. 

My dining-table was made: to accommo- 
date twelve persons, two at either end and 
four at each side. A small-sized mirror 
was taken out of its frame and laid on the 
centre of the snowy damask cloth. Some 
silver thread or cord, rather coarse, such 
as is used in certain kinds of tinsel em- 
broidery, I arranged in parallel lines about 
half an inch apart across the mirror; then, 
in the same way, I wove it across in the 
opposite direction, to represent the strings 
of a tennis racket, pinning it to the table- 
cloth at the edges of the mirror to hold it 
in place. 

From the woods I gathered great quanti- 
ties of ferns, the kind that measure about 
an inch in width, and whose leaves are 
without indentures. These I laid, or 
pinned invisibly, around the mirror to form 
the shape of the racket. 

A small incision not larger than a silver 
three-cent-piece was made in a new tennis 
ball. This I partly filled with water— 
enough to make the ball stand firmly— 
and in it placed, as in a vase, a few white 
carnations, with a couple of sprays of flor- 
ist’s asparagus, and the ball thus embel- 
lished was laid on the racket. 

Diminutive courts, about fifteen by thirty 
inches, were marked out by pinning ferns 
to the table-cloth, making the line where 
the net would be at right angles with the 
edge of the table. One court was laid at 
each end of the table, and two at either 
side—six courts in all. Two people sat at 
each court. The plates, knives and forks, 
salts, etc., were laid in the two large spaces 
on either side of the net line. 

Bread was served, cut in miniature 
rackets, with a ball of butter on each. 

Instead of a waiter the waitress used a 
racket, with a doily on it. 

Cheese straws, instead of ‘‘straws,’’ 
were cut and baked racket shape, and 
served with an olive on each. 

Cold tongue, pineapple preserves, 
chicken salad, omelet, chocolate and tea, 
oranges and cake, comprised the menu. 
The oranges were skinned and looked like 
veritable tennis balls as they were brought 
in on the novel waiter. 

A card of celluloid, racket shape, with 
a tiny white ribbon bow on the handle, and 
racket strings traced by pen in red ink, 
and bearing the guest’s name, designated 
each cover. On the reverse side of these 
dainty keepsakes were the words ‘‘ Tennis 
Tea,” with the name of the day, month and 
year on which the tea was held. 





A FERN LUNCH PARTY 
By IRENE T. COWLISHAW 


COOL and pretty entertainment 
for the late summer is a fern 
party, and especially is it within 
the reach of all out-of-town resi- 
dents. Gather from the woods 
as many ferns as you can, the 
largest to the smallest—each has its par- 
ticular mission in the scheme of deco- 
ration. In sending out your invitations 
paste neatly at the top of the card a tiny 
fern of: delicate pattern. On the day of 
your entertainment, if the exterior of your 
house will lend itself to the plan, mass 
ferns generously around either post at the 
foot of the steps; have them follow the 
railing, be arranged in shady corners on 
the porch, and, of course, meet the eye in 
the hall. In the dressing-rooms, over the 
white linen covers on the dressing-tables, 
lay the ferns so they will completely cover 
them, and decorate the mirrors, fireplaces 
and mantels. Exquisite effects can be 
made at the windows with the soft lace 
curtains. In the drawing-room bank the 
mantelpieces, and at one end tie a large 
green satin bow, made of feather-edge 
ribbon. ‘Tie bunches of ferns on the lamp- 
shades. You will find the green of ferns 
will blend with almost any shade of silk, 
but, of course, all strikingly inharmonious 
colors must be removed from the room. 
When the guests enter the dining-room 
the effect should be that of going into 
a fernery. Bank the mantel as in the 
drawing-room. In the corners have large 
boxes filled with ferns, and arrange them 
to run up as high as possible, which can 
be done by the aid of tacks and fine green 
cord. Have the table laid with a fine 
white damask cloth, fern pattern, and at 
the two diagonal corners arrange grace- 
fully loose bunches of the larger ferns 
tied with large bows of ribbon. ‘The linen 
centrepiece should be embroidered in a 
fern design, and on it place a big glass 
bowl filled with the choicest specimens of 
the delicate plant. Set each plate on a 
mat of ferns, which can be easily made by 
covering a stiff foundation withthem. The 
white candles should have green paper 
shades, and the enfrées should, whenever 
permissible, be garnished with bits of 
green. For favors get small glass bowls. 
Tie a narrow green ribbon around the 
groove in the top, line with moss and fill 
with earth, and then plant in them tiny 
specimens of maiden-hair fern. This is 
exceedingly novel and will be a welcome 
souvenir. 
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AN ICE DINNER 
By Mrs. GARRETT WEBSTER 





OW many housekeepers have re- 
ceived with dismay the news 
that some intimate friend is visit- 
ing a neighbor’s in sultry, sum- 

dey mer weather, knowing that the 

ae intelligence means to them the 

necessity of giving a dinner to 
the visiting friend and her hosts, and ask- 
ing some people to meet her—and this, 
when the thermometer is most at home in 
the nineties, and even thoughts of food 
and dining produce acute discomfort ? 

However, it is possible to give a formal 
dinner, which will delight all concerned, 
even on a sultry August evening, and such 
a one is the ice dinrer, which is hereafter 
described. 

Limit the diners to eight in number, if 
possible, unless your dining-room will seat 
more than this with amplest elbow-space. 
Name seven o’clock as the hour for dinner, 
and suggest in your informal notes of invi- 
tation that evening dress, like oysters, be 
limited to the months with an ‘‘r,”’ and your 
male guests will then call you blessed. 

Cover the table with the snowiest of linen 
cloths, and use for a centrepiece a frosted- 
glass bowl of white, or so-called Christmas 
roses. At each cover place a guest-card 
of pure white pasteboard sprinkled with 
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Ladies’ Tricycles. 


A BOON to those 
whom walking tires. 
Why walk and come 
home tired and foot 
weary, when we are 
selling our best ball 
bearing, pneumatic 
and rubber tire Tri- 
cycles, at 





| LESS than one third the price charged by others. 


Absolutely safe for the elderly and weak. 


| Ridden daily by hundreds of tall, short, 





diamond dust, in imitation of frost, and | 


having tied to it, with a frosted ribbon, a 


boutonni2re or a bunch of the white roses. | 


Use only white bonbons, in glass dishes, for 


candies, and candles with white frosted | 


shades for illumination. 

The dinner must be of the simplest. 
Little neck clams, served on the half shell, 
in beds of cracked ice, with celery as a 
relish, will make an acceptable first course. 
Omit soups, unless you wish to serve iced 
bouillon, for which but few people care. 
Cold salmon, cold trout or any other fish 
served cold with mayonnaise dressing will 
be found delicious and appetizing. Your 
meat course, which should follow, will be 
the only one in which hot dishes are to be 
served: Frenched lamb chops, Bermuda 
potatoes and green peas. Guava jelly 
should accompany the chops. Lettuce 
with French dressing, salted wafers and 
Neuchatel cheese should be served in the 
salad course. Vanilla ice cream, moulded 
into snowballs, and ornamented with a 
sprig of holly or evergreen, if either can be 
secured, with frosted fancy cakes, angel’s 
food, or any other white-icinged cake, will 
make a delicious and simple dessert. Iced 
or hot coffee—whichever is preferred— 
and bonbons. 





heavy, light, old and young ladies. Also Tri- 

cycles for cripples and invalids, of which we 

are the largest manufacturers in the world. 
Send for Circulars and Prices. 

PAY MFG. CO., 13 E. Broad St., Elyria, 0. 
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LL women know how much 
the small belongings of a 
costume tend to make it 
a success ora failure. It 
is the knowing what to 
wear or what to avoid 
that shows an acquaint- 
ance with the art of dress. 

The woman who wears a lace collar with a 

tailor-made frock, or a stiff linen one with 

a soft lawn gown, simply does not deserve 

to have pretty clothes. With a street dress 

it is in best taste to have quiet belongings, 
but they must, of course, all bear the hall- 
mark of suitability and neatness. With 
the tailor gown there is, if the collar of 
the bodice does not furnish a finish, a linen 
collar, with its edges broken, to be worn, 
and when this is assumed, cuffs to corre- 








MRS. MALLON 


spond are proper. There is a fancy just 
now for the wearing of silver links en- 
ameled in white, the design usually being 
a fleur-de-lis or some conventional flower. 
These buttons are not expensive, while they 
are pretty and in good taste. If a jacket 
is worn over a shirt waist, then a scarf is 
necessary, and that may be of black silk 
or satin, of gray soft silk or of white China 
silk ; it should be two inches wide, about 
thirty-two long, and should be tied in a stiff 
bow and straight ends just in front. One 
may have pearl buttons for closing the 
shirt waist, or small silver ones matching 
the sleeve links may be used. 


THE PARASOL IN VOGUE 


FOR general wear that movable back- 

ground, the parasol, is of the ordinary 
plain shape, is of silk in one color, and 
has, preferably, either a handle of natural 
wood simply twisted at the end or tipped 
with a Dresden china knob. Handles 
made heavy with silver or gold are not 
good form, but a pretty caprice affected by 
young girls is the having on the natural 
wood stick a duplicate in silver of one’s 
own manner of writing one’s Christian 
name. The lettering is small and the deco- 
ration is by no means conspicuous. The 
colors liked are scarlet, crimson, dark blue 
and moss green, and the parasol selected 
for general use is usually chosen with a 
thought as to the dress with which it will 
be oftenest worn. 

For more elaborate wear, chiffon or lace 
parasols continue in vogue, and while they 
are of good size, still they distinctly sug- 
gest a parasol and not an umbrella. A 
very pretty white chiffon one is covered 
with two thicknesses of the thin stuff, is 
decorated with two flounces, one falling 
over the edge, while at the top is a very 
large bow of white moiré ribbon. The 
handle is of white enameled wood, and has 
on its knob small bullet-like pieces of gold 
set in regular order around it. Frequently 
imitations of precious stones are used in 
this way, but I do not think they are as 
desirable as the gold. Black net, chiffon 
or lace parasols are invariably becoming, 
and suit themselves to all costumes. 
French handles show smali watches or 
pencil cases set in them, but the watches 
are generally more decorative than useful, 
and in the summer days one seldom re- 
quires, when visiting or walking, anything 
so businesslike as a pencil. Very many 
women have parasols to match their sum- 
mer silks ; this can be done very economi- 
cally, as one nearly always has a parasol, 


the frame and stick of which have outlived 
their cover. 


LITTLE SUMMER BELONGINGS 
By Isabel A. Mallon 
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ABOUT HER WAIST 

HE ribbon belt that encircles my lady’s 
waist is not adapted for wear witha 
cloth skirt and cotton shirt, so that much 
thought is given to jaunty-looking belts 
that will add the finishing touch of natti- 
ness to the get-up in which one would 
travel, wear for out-of-door sports or use 
as a general costume. Belts of kid are in 
black, gray and white. The buckles upon 
them may be of silver, gold or bronze. 
These last are particularly fancied if a 
quaint one can be found. The silver 
buckles are broader than they are long, and 
follow elaborate floriated designs. ‘They 
are seen on the regular silk belting quite 
as often as upon kid. The gold buckle 
that is preferred is extremely plain, being 
a simple round one with the ordinary slide 
through the centre. Some- 
times a cipher or mono- 
gram is wrought upon it, 
but this is the exception 
rather than the rule. Where 
one has many belts a pretty 
one to join the group is of 
orange and black striped 
belting with a buckle, pre- 
sumably of gold, and be- 
yond it a very narrow slide 
of gold. From the slide to 
the buckle, hanging quite 
far down on the skirt, are 
a couple of closely-woven 
gold chains, and on these 
may be suspended the in- 
numerable belongings usu- 
ally seen upon the chate- 
laine. The fact that they 
are silver and the chain is 
‘ gold makes no difference, 
for the combination is rather 

liked. 


THE LAWN HANDKERCHIEF 


law prettiest handker- 

chiefs shown are of fine 
lawn with a narrow hem 
sewed by hand and a lace 
finish, real, of course, of 
Valenciennes that is about 
one-quarter of an inch wide. 
Others are of striped linen lawn, blue and 
white, pink and white and lavender and 
white, and these have as their border a 
hemstitched hem which is in width about 
half an inch; upon these, with the letters 
running down rather than across, are em- 
broidered in colored thread the initials of 
the wearer. Lace handkerchiefs are very 
seldom seen. When one wishes a very 
fine mouchoir it can be gotten, but its 
fineness is shown in the material, in the 
work upon it and in the lace that outlines 
it. Then the initials are wrought in a 
medallion that is quite open, while they 
are put in on the background wrought in 
fine stitches by a lace worker. I do not 
think that this work is done outside of 
the lace-making countries, and feel quite 
sure that when it is ordered here, that 
from the length of time required before 
it can be delivered, it must sail across 
the ocean twice. Handkerchiefs of silk or 
chiffon elaborately embroidered are not in 
good taste at all, and in the stores where a 
specialty is made of fine lingerie, the 
knowledge of their existence is denied. 
To have one’s handkerchief exquisitely 
fine, laundered without starch and only 
perfumed from its lying in sachets redolent 
with orris or violet, is conceded by the 
people who know the art of dress to be all 
that is necessary. 


BOWS OF GAY RIBBON 


= long Incroyable bows of broad moiré 
ribbon with their end trimmings of 
lace are pretty and becoming when worn 
by slender women, but on those who are 
short and stout they tend to give a most 
ridiculous air. Properly arranged, the 
loops should stand out as far as the shoul- 
ders and the ends reach almost to the 
knees, while a paste buckle should be just 
in the centre of the bow. These bows 
should only be of black with white lace 
upon them, or of white with white lace. 
They are very decorative and do much to 
make a plain bodice look elaborate. At 
the same time one should be sure of their 
becomingness before one is bought. 

Bows for the hair are made of satin or 
gros-grain ribbon two inches wide, and 
when they are to be worn at one side there 
should be three high loops and two. ends 
all standing up and each end cut out ina 
V. These bows should be sewed, and the 
hairpin necessary to hold them in place 
should also be tacked on the under part so 
that it will slide right into the hair and pose 
the bow. If the ribbon is not stiff enough 
to stand alone then the fine wire used by 
milliners may be caught on the inside and 
it will keep thom in position. 


THE COQUETTISH VEIL 

Te veil, which seems to disguise while it 

reveals, has always been liked by 
women who dress well. By choosing ma- 
terial that is becoming the veil is made 
of importance, and by its careful adjust- 
ment, when it keeps the hair in order, 
its use is easily understood. For traveling, 
or wear when one really wishes to cover 
the face, the sewing silk veil of dark blue, 
black, red or white with its satiny border 
at the top and bottom is in vogue. Only a 


yard and a quarter of this is required for a | 


veil, and in New York that will permit the 
getting it for twenty-five cents. The heavy 
Russian nets are not liked for summer time, 
as they are what they look—very warm. 
The Brussels net, having a lace border of 
white, and white sprays upon it at regular 
intervals, is suited to a round hat, and 
though not always becoming, has an air of 
good style. Brussels net of very fine 
quality, with chenille dots upon it, is not 
new, but is always in fashion and always 
becoming. With the summer bonnets, 
veils of thin tulle, in pale blue, pink or 
white are liked; they are not expensive, 
neither do they last long, but they are very 
becoming, and their extreme lightness 


makes them seem particularly well suited | 


to bonnets trimmed with flowers, or made 
to look as summery as possible. A net 
that is not quite as heavy as the Russian, 
but which is square in mesh, is cut into 


rounded veils and has a border formed | 


upon it by three rows of love ribbon, a | 


sufficient distance between each row being 
allowed to make them effective. These 
veils are almost invariably worn by elderly 
ladies who prefer somewhat large bonnets. 


SHOES OF MANY KINDS 


FOR general wear the low shoe of brown 

soft kid is conceded to be at once most 
comfortable and most useful. It has a 
pointed toe, deep vamp and square heel. 
In buying such a shoe one would select a 
number at least one size too large, so that 
discomfort may not result from the point. 
With these shoes are worn stockings of 
either lisle or silk, matching them in color. 
Suited to most all times and costumes the 
brown shoe is yet an undress one, a black 
patent leather shoe being counted proper 
with an elaborate toilette. For evening 


wear the plain slipper of patent leather, or | 


satin with a medium high heel, is liked. 
On that of patent leather a buckle of cut 
steel or jet is usually noted, while on the 
satin slipper is seen an enormous rosette of 
black net heavily spangled with gold. For 
evening affairs one has slippers to match 
the gown. Slippers of black and white 
striped silk are on sale already made, and 
look very well with black costumes that 
have white upon them, or, indeed, with 
those that are all black. However, when 


it is possible, I should advise in the even- | 


ing the wearing of a black shoe or slipper, | 


for it always makes the foot look smaller 
and it does not attract the attention that 
one made of some fancy stuff would. 
Scarlet slippers, intended only for house 
wear, are elaborately beaded with jet, and 
usually have no other decoration. If you 
wish to keep your shoes, brown or black, 
in good condition treat them both quite 
often to a massage of vaseline, rubbing it 
in well and yet not using too much of it 
This will make the shoes comfortable to 
wear and will keep them bright and clean. 
In boots, laced ones are much oftener seen 
than those that are buttoned, it being con- 
ceded that as one can adapta laced boot 
to the foot it becomes more desirable, 
especially during the warm weather, when, 
if one walks much, the feet have an inclina- 


tion to swell. 
|‘ tan, gray or black the undressed kid 
glove continues in vogue ; in shape it is 
a short mousquetaire fastened with two but- 
tons. In white, a glacé glove is liked. In 
white, buttercup, dark tan or dark gray, 
heavy glacé kid is shown with a stitching to 
match on the back and four large buttons 
for the closing. These are especially for 
wear with tailor-made gowns. With a 
pretty cloth suit a white glove, fitting easily, 
with its large pearl buttons and its white 
stitching, is a most dainty contrast to the 
frock, and gives to the entire costume a 
decidedly dressy look. Evening gloves 
are by no means as long as they were, the 


FOR THE HANDS 


styles approved of reaching not quite to | 


the elbow and being only slightly wrinkled. | put your orders must be sent at once. 


Silk gloves wear out so soon that, while 
they are cool to look at and pleasant to 
wear, they are seldom economical. 


A FEW LAST WORDS 


NLESS one’s veil is smooth, one’s 
gloves are dainty, and with all their 
buttons upon them, one’s handkerchief is 


in harmony with the costume—indeed, un- | 


less all the little belongings are in good 
order, it cannot be expected that one’s 
toilette can be counted a success. 
little things do much toward making a 


These | 


woman look well, but care must be given | 


them so as to keep them in good condition. 
If oniy one pair of gloves is possible, elect 
that they. shall be dark ; if only one veil can 
be gotten, let it be one that is sufficiently 
strong, so it will not tear easily, and re- 
member that in buying your shoes one pair 


of good ones is worth ten pairs of fancy | 


ones made of cheap material. 
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A GUARANTEE TICKET 


inside each pair of Gloves, which 
entitles the wearer to a new pair 
FREE in any case where the ‘‘Tips”’ 
wear out before the Gloves. 


Comfortable for Summer Wear 
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If your dealer 
a evo hasn’t this Glove, 
a b most awards, write to 
edalan iploma, 
at the World's Fair | JULIUS KAYSER 
Exposition,Chicago New York 
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“For Dress Binding it is Unequaled” 


—the opinion of experienced Dressmakers who 
have tried so-called substitutes during the past 
thirty years. 









OMEN’S Shirt Waists 
like the cut shows, 
98 cents. 
It is a fac-simile of 
the best $2 waists. 
Made of the finest 
quality Percale, 
with yoke back and 
full front, with laun- 
dered high rolling 
collar and cuffs. 
in solid colors—light blue, pink, 


white and fancy combinations. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 


Ninety-eight cents. Postage, 9 cts. 


SCHLESINGER & MAYER, 
CHICAGO. 





Improved 
DEWEY ACME 
Corset and Dress 


Protector 
A COMPLETE GARMENT 
which can be worn under the 
corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspira- 
tion. Better and per 
thah dress shields, one pair 
doing the work of six. 
Bust measure, 28-33, 4 
o ee 34-39, 1.00 





Send money by Post Office 

Order. Celehenas Bees. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
M. DEWEY, Mfr. 

1398 W. Monroe S¢., Chicago 
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NDER the title of household 
linen are classed the table 
and bedroom linens nec- 
essary to every home. 
The styles or patterns of 
these change every year, 
the sizes remaining about 

For the dining-room there are 





the same. 
table-cloths, napkins, centres, doilies and 


tea-tray and sideboard covers. In the 
bedroom list come sheets, pillow-cases, 
shams, splashers, bureau covers, counter- 
panes and towels, all of which are of inter- 
est to the housekeeper intending to replen- 
ish her stock of linens, which she usually 
does while the linen sales are taking place 
in the large cities in the spring of the year. 


THE PRESENT TABLE-CLOTH 
URE white damask is the only cloth 
allowed for dinner, and comes in 
grades from fifty cents to five dollars, with 
the happy medium for seventy-two inches 
wide at one dollar and a half to two dollars 
and a half for evenly-woven Irish linen. 
The widths vary from a yard to ninety-two 
inches, and the lengths in regular dinner 
cloths are three to eight yards. Of course, 
when cut in the piece any length desired 
may be obtained. The large cloths show 
a medallion centre and double border, the 
upper one resting on the table, with small 
designs scattered between. A large bou- 
quet of blooms in the centre, lilies, roses, 
palms, fleur-de-lis, etc., has the border of 
the flowers arranged lengthwise and single 
buds between the centre and edge. Again 
a landscape centre will have a border cf 
field flowers or harvest fruit. Among the 
designs are lotus, trefoils, fleur-de-lis, fruit 
patterns, palms, shaded disks, dots of 
various sizes, diamonds, blocks, lilies, car- 
nations, chrysanthemums, passion flowers, 
wheat, thistles, roses, etc. Ferns, ivy and 
oak leaves are always pretty, though now 
numbered with the passé patterns. Table 
linen should always be henimed by hand 
with a very narrow hem that is perfectly 
straight. An even edge can be procured 
by pulling the threads until one reaches 
across the entire width ; then pull the cloth 
straight, as a laundress does when dampen- 
ing it for ironing. For every-day use a 
large initial is marked with indelible ink 
near one corner in old English lettering. 
Handsome cloths have a monogram of 
long, slender letters, three inches, or an 
initial embroidered with linen thread or 
silk on each side, half way between the 
table and edge of the cloth at the centre 
of the length. 


FOR LUNCHEON AND TEA 
HE unbleached German linen cloths of 
a creamy tint are often used for break- 
fast and luncheon, with napkins to match 
or in white. They are kept from boiling 
as long as possible to preserve the yellow- 
ish tint. They are heavier and cheaper 
than Irish linen and have about the same 
atterns. Several importers tell me that 
if Irish linen is grass-bleached it will out- 
wear the German, but not if it has been 
bleached by chemicals, which, alas, can 
only be discovered by sad experience. 
Separate cloths for luncheon are from two 
yards and a half to three yards long. A 
dinner cloth reaches to within twenty 
inches of the floor on the ends, but for 
other occasions it is but ten to fifteen 
inches below the table edge. Fruit pat- 
terns are liked for luncheon cloths, also 
disks or dots. Luncheon sets of white and 
yellow, pink, china blue or green are bor- 
dered and fringed, and cost from four dol- 
lars to eight dollars for a cloth two yards 
and a half long and a dozen napkins. 
These are embroidered in white near one 
corner. A breakfast, luncheon or tea 
cluth never hangs as deep on the ends or 
sides as one for dinner. The Turkey-red 
cloths are used in some households for 
breakfast and luncheon, especially where 
children are. The appearance of a table 
set with snowy damask is too attractive 
to need describing, and provided the linen 
is beautifully clean and well ironed it is 
not of necessity the finest of the fine. 
Table linen, glass, china and silverware 
never received more attention than at the 
resent, and manufacturers are putting 
orth every effort to please all house- 
keepers who take pride in their store of 
napery. 

For ladies’ luncheon parties pure white 
cloths are preferred, with flowers, centre- 
piece and doilies giving the color. Sets of 
table linen, including the single cloth and 
twelve napkins, are frequently given for 
bridal presents. Mixed linen and silk cloths 
are among the choice articles of table linen 
"pene v or only a few. This material 

as a gloss like a piece of creamy satin, but 
the cost, thirty-five dollars, for one hand- 
some set is rather exclusive in effect. 
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NAPKINS AND DOILIES 


OR ceremonious dinners napkins are 
aptly called ‘‘ young table-cloths”’ ; 
they are seven-eighths of a yard square, 
with one or two initials or an intertwined 
monogram two inches long across a corner. 
The three-fourths of a yard size is used for 
ordinary dinners, and marked with letters 
an inch and a half long. Luncheon and 
breakfast napkins are five-eighths of a yard 
square, with an initial an inch long. Tea 
napkins are of this size, or the little fringed 
designs half a yard square are used. When 
one possesses a mahogany table nicely 
polished, and wishes to dispense with a 
cloth for tea or luncheon, one of the three- 
quarters or seven-eighths napkins is put 
under each plate, a centrepiece in the 
middle of the table, and each dish is set 
ona doily. The word doily covers a mul- 
titude of sizes, shapes and designs. They 
come of linen, net, momie, etc., in sizes 
from twenty inches square down to a leaf 
barely four inches long. Square, round, 
oval, leaf and flower shapes are seen, with 
white or wash silk embroidery. The lace 
net and open Spachtel work doilies are 
sometimes put over colored silk, but it will 
have a tawdry appearance to me to intro- 
duce a color on a table, except in flowers. 
Doilies for fruit plates, finger-bowls, dishes, 
in fact, doilies wherever one can find an 
excuse for placing a bit of pretty handi- 
work. They are from three dollars a dozen 
when embroidered. Those of momie, 
stamped for embroidering, are from forty- 
eight cents per dozen. Some of the pretti- 
est are eight inches square, and each of the 
dozen shows a different coloring and flower, 
as violets, pinks, blue bells, daisies, pop- 
pies, iris, crocus, lilies, rose-buds, forget- 
me-nots, mignonette and heliotrope pow- 
dering the surface of one dozen that sold 
for twelve dollars. The edges are hem- 
stitched or scalloped when embroidered. 
If made in the style of drawn-work the 

edges are fringed. 

TABLE CENTRES, ETC. 


]_ ONG, square, oval and round linen table 
centres match all of the doilies de- 
scribed, and sell, ready-worked, from one 
dollar. The handsomest are the round 
ones embroidered to represent a wreath of 
roses, chrysanthemums or lilies, with the 
edges following the outlines of the flowers, 
which are costly to buy, though if the work 
can be done at home the expense is a trifle. 
Carvers’ cloths of heavy butcher’s linen 
are twenty or twenty-four inches by sixteen 
or eighteen, with hemstitched edges one 
inch wide, and merely an initial on one end 
ora design of fruit, wheat, crossed knife and 
fork, etc., embroidered in white or colored 
silk or cotton. These are put under the 
meat platter and removed with the first 
course. Linen cloths for keeping biscuits 
or corn warm are to be found ready-stamped 
for working, at nineteen to thirty-nine 
cents. They serve their purpose well, 
too. Tea-tray covers are hemstitched and 
powdered with tiny flowers irregularly ar- 
ranged. The cover should be sufficiently 
large to extend three inches beyond the 
tray on all sides. Those in linen, damask 
or momie are from twenty-five cents, not 
worked. Sideboard scarfs of linen are 
sufficiently long to hang half way to the 
floor on the ends. They have hemstitched 
edges, usually a border of drawn-work, like 
an insertion, and are embroidered with 
fruit or flower designs in scrolls or set 
figures. In selecting linen by the yard to 
work remember that a round, even thread 
is the best for the always pretty, but eye- 
trying, drawn-work that appears with all 
assortments of table linen. 


LAUNDERING LINEN 


O matter how handsome table linen 
may be when new it may lose all 
beauty if poorly washed and ironed. All 
stains should be removed before the cloth 
is put into the water by pouring boiling 
water through the stains, if ordinary tea 
or coffee ones. Wine is removed by cov- 
ering the stain as soon as made with 
salt and then pouring the water through. 
Linen should be slightly starched, unless 
one has the knack of ironing it while damp 
until perfectly dry, like French women do, 
which gives the proper stiffness. Let table- 
cloths and napkins get perfectly dry ; then 
pull in shape, dampen, pack tightly and 
iron on both sides, the right one first to 
give the highly-polished surface. Fold 
napkins square and cloths lengthwise first, 
the caaiee tae ever affording a guide to one 
setting the table to place everything ex- 
actly straight. Linen should be made very 
damp and ironed dry. Nothing is more 
repulsive or unhealthy than damp linen, 
be it a sheet, pillow-case or table-cloth. 
Sheets are not made as damp as a cloth, 
as they should be soft when perfectly dry. 

















SHEETS AND PILLOW-CASES 
FRANCE, Ireland and Germany furnish 
ready-made sheets from two by two 
and a half yards up to three by three yards. 
These are from four dollars a pair at spe- 
cial sales, seven dollars being the regular 
price. If bought by the yard the average 
width, two yards and a half sheeting, costs 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar for a 
serviceable quality. Sheets should be three 
yards long to tuck in nicely, with a half to 
an inch hem on the lower end done by 
hand. The upper edge has a hem two 
inches and a half wide, which is hem- 
stitched, done by hand, or even more orna- 
mented by a border of drawn-work. The 
initials or monogram, five to eight inches 
long, are embroidered in silk or linen floss 
just below the border in the centre of the 
sheet. Bolster-cases are open at one or 
both ends, and are finished to match the 
pillow-slips, being from sixty inches to two 
yards long. 
as well, are sold ready made in square and 
oblong sizes. The cotton ones are very 
cheap, from nineteen cents apiece, while a 
pair of good linen slips twenty-two by 
thirty-six inches is one dollar and twenty- 
five cents to two dollars anda half. Hem- 
stitched hems, two inches and a half wide, 
drop five inches below the pillow. 


Linen slips, and cotton ones | 


‘our “STAR” 


A bor- | 


der of drawn-work is often seen; even lace | 


and embroidery insertion are used and rib- 
bons drawn through, with questionable 
taste. Square pillow-cases are neatly 


hemmed by hand and button on the pil- | 


lows, with a frill of ruffling or embroidery 
around the four sides. These are twenty- 
seven by thirty-six inches. Pillow-slips are 
marked just above the border in the centre 
of the width with letters from three to five 
inches long. When the slip is elaborately 
trimmed it is removed at night or a smaller 
pillow substituted for night use. From 
personal observation I think that house- 
keepers can do better by making up muslin 
slips and sheets at home, as the best wear- 
ing grades are not sold thus, but in linen 
goods you get more for your money in 
quality and assortment. 


SHAMS AND COUNTERPANES 
SQUARE pillow-shams are used in spite of 


the fiat that they were fassé, unless a | 





cover for bed and bolster are used en suite. | 


The shams are of linen or fine muslin, 
with a hem and border of drawn-work or 
insertion like beading through which rib- 
bon is drawn. Other styles show rows of 
insertion and lace, with a border of lace 
and ribbon threaded in and out of the 
insertion. Shams having a plain centre 
utilize this portion for a large initial or 
monogram. Another style has hemstitched 
edges, embroidered corner and centre parts. 
The open Spachtel work shams have a 
border and centre, or the latter is left plain 
for the initial of immense size. Shams are 
from two dollars a pair. A set of three 
pieces in linen, shams and a false sheet 
piece two yards and a quarter long by three- 
quarters of a yard wide and correspondin 
with the pillow-shams, costs from ten dol- 
lars. Honeycomb quilts are from seventy- 
five cents for a double bed, while a really 
good Marseilles counterpane is from two 
dollars and a half, a handsome one costing 
five dollars. Light colors in these quilts 
are selected to match the tones of the bed- 
room. All of the designs have a centre 
and border, and it is a mistake to buy a 
very heavy one, as it becomes a wearisome 
task to wash it. Colored centres have 
white borders, and plain white quilts have 
hand-worked designs for twelve dollars. 


THE NECESSARY TOWEL 





"POwets may be had from twenty-seven | 


to fifty inches in length, and from one 
dollar and a half to eight dollars a dozen, 
without ascending to the very costly. Pop- 
ular prices are three dollars to four dollars 
a dozen for huckaback and four dollars to 
six dollars for damask towels. 
aback has hemstitched ends or a deep 
fringe. Colored and white borders are 
equally favored. Large honeycomb and 
small diaper patterns are used. Damask 
borders appear with huckaback centres. 
Huckaback by the yard is about thirty-five 
cents and is hemstitched at home. Dam- 
ask towels are handsome to look at, but 
do not absorb the water like huckaback. 
Flower designs abound in these, colored 
and open-work borders and a deep, knotted 
fringe. It is a good plan to have the towels 
for each room of a different border and 
thus keep each one’s separate. Towels are 
marked just above the border at the centre 
of the width with white or colored cotton 
or silk, using a two-inch initial. The so- 
called baby towels for infants’ tender skin 
are of soft bird’s-eye diaper simply 
hemmed. Towels are very cheap to what 
they were a few years ago, notably those 
of huckaback. Bath or Turkish towels of 
terry, cotton or linen are from thirty-five 
cents each for a serviceable quality, though 
I would advise a shopper to pay sixty or 


seventy-five cents for one, rather than fifty, | 


as they wear many years when purchased 
of a good grade. Long damask towels 
ornamented with embroidered, fringed and 
drawn-work ends, in which a little color is 
introduced, are sold at from one dollar and 
a half, and make serviceable bureau or bed- 
room table scarfs. The designs through 
the centre may be outlined with silk. 


Linen huck- | 





Sixth Avenue, 13th to 14th Street, New York 
We sell goods cheaper than any other house 


in the world. e can cupply almost any 
want at a saving of from 25 to 40 per cent. 


Ladies’ 
House Waists 


Made of imported silk 
and lined with fine sile- 
sia, equal in every re- 
spect to custom work, 
comprising more than 
twelve shades, and for 
which yr ba maar Sy would 
charge double 
our prices, . . $1.89 
Also in higher grades at: 
$2.19, $2.99, 83.99, $4.99. $5.99 
$6.49, $7.74, 88.49 and $10.24 
When ordering by mail send bust measurement 
and include 17 cents for postage. Money cheerfully 
refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. 
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Sewing 
Machine 


Is the product of the 
best factory in this 
country and is sold 
by its regular agents 
at $55.00. 


Our 


Price, $18.99 . 
BEST SHAPE 
BEST VALUE 





“‘Cycelene 
Staying ’”’ 


is Light and 
Unbreakable 
Every lady who wears 
this corset likes and rec- 
ommends it. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will send 
in White, Drab or Buff, 
medium or long waist, 
postpaid, for $1.20. 
Fast Black, 1.40. 

Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


ST. LOUIS CORSET 


Sole Manufacturers 


19th and Morgan Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ELASTIC 


Stockings 


VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK 
KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 
We are the only manufacturers 
in the world that make a perfectly solid 
SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 
which will neither rip nor chafe. 
= The old style is sure to. For daily 
comfort wear our 
SEAMLESS HEEL 
We can gave you 50 per cent. by 
ordering direct from us, and the goods 
being newly made (to your measure) 
will last much longer. Send address on 
card and we will mail to you dia- 
grams for self-measuring, also price-list. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL 
Elastic Weavers, Lynn, Maas. 















Recommended by Physicians 
over all other makes. 





Summer Suits 


Our new summer catalogue is ready. 
We make Suits and Wraps to order, thus 
insuring a perfect fit. We pay all express 
charges. Orders filled promptly. 


Capes and Jackets, $4.00 up 

Outing Suits, . . $7.50 up 

Duck Suits, . . . $4.50 up 

Tailor-made Suits 

May we mail it to you, together with a 
full line of samples of the materials from 
which we make our Suits and Wraps? 
We shall be glad to do so on receipt of 
four cents postage. You may select any 
style and we make it to order for you 
from any of our materials. 


The National Cloak Co. 
154 West 23d Street, New York 


= “HAPPY 
THOUGHT ”’ 
Hat Fastener 


Saves the hat and holds it 
securely on the head, in- 
‘» Visible when in use. Send 
stamp for terms to agents 
or 20-cent poe note for 
sample pair. 

A. B. SHEPARD & CO. 

Niles, Mich. 
















HOUSEKEEPERS! wis 23 § 
ironing done in the best manner, at the 
least expense, and with the least trouble 


Save Linen USE MY MANGLES! 


Save Labor and thus soon save their cost, 
All machines guaranteed. Booklet and 
directions free. 8. C, JOHNSON, Racine, Wis. 


STOP that \ 
























Best Jersey. No 
seam in centre %S hurt 


the knees, one fasten- 
Everlasting er, perfect fit prevents 
Mending slipping up or down. 


Ask your Dry Goods or 
Shoe Dealer for them. 


Buy Your Boys and take noother. He 





Ss can order them for you 

S & B or you os send us 23 
cents for one pair 
STOCKING ail. Circular free. 


SHIELDS By th Wy. all 





RARE PLANTS, BULBS, CACTUS 
100 Bulbs, $1. 10 Cacti, $1. Book on Cactus, 10c, 2 Catalogues Free. 
A. BLANC & CO., 816 N. 11th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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ILIES are always in great 
demand, they are useful 
in so many ways, not only 
for the toilet-table, for 
which those illustrated on 
this page were specially 
designed, but also for 
table use, or to serve as 
mats for flower vases or ornaments on 
dainty parlor tables. For the three charm- 
ingly original circular doilies under con 
sideration I am indebted to Miss Alice 
Luka. For parlor use they will work out 
nicely in the colored lustrous thread made 
for covering moulds, or in crochet silk 
twist if economy is not an object. 
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PRETTY DAISY DOILY (Illus. No. 1) 


Dress trimmings in mould crochet are 
very much admired. In Illustration No. 4 
is shown a very handsome example. 

It also suggests how to arrange 
moulds of various shapes to suit any 
particular purpose. 


DAISY DOILY 

WHEN making the pretty doily in 

Illustration No. 1 begin with 1 
ch; into this 1 ch work 6 tre with 4 
ch between each. Next row, into 
each space work 6dc. Next row, 5 
ch, 2 d tre in between two groups of 
6d c, *, 5 ch, 2d tre into the top of 
the shell just made, then 3 d tre into 
same place as ist, 2 d tre, 5 ch, 2d 
tre into top of shell just made, 3 d tre 
into same place as Ist, 2 d tre, 3 d tre 
between the next two groups of 6d 
c; repeat from * all around. Next 
row, 7 ch, *, 1 tre in centre of 1st hori- 
zontal shell, 3 ch, 1 d tre in between 
the shells, 3 ch; repeat from *. Next 
row, 5d c in every 3ch. Next row, 
3ch, 1d tre in same place from which 
the ch started, miss 5, 2 d tre be- 
tween the next two groups of 5 d 
c in previous row; repeat from the 
beginning all around. In working 
these shells keep the 4 d tre forming 
two shells all on the needle, and work 
them off together. In the previous round 
of shells near the centre each single group 
of 3 d tre forming one shell is worked off 
the needle together in the same manner. 
Next row, 2 tre under 1 loop of 5 ch, with 
2 ch between, 2 ch, 2 tre under next loop, 
with 2 ch between, 2 ch; repeat all around. 
Next round, 1 d c:into, not under, every 
stitch of previous row, and fasten off. The 
daisies are made separatcly. 


MAKING THE DAISIES 


OR each daisy make a ring with 8 ch; 
into the ring work 2 d tre with 5 ch 
between ten times ; the daisies are caught 
to the centre and to each other in working, 
as shown in the drawing. There should be 
5 st missed on the foundation between the 
daisies, and 3 st between the 2 st that unite 
them to the foundation. There should be 
fourteen daisies to complete the circle. 
Now commence with 1 d tre in the space 
between the last of the 2 d tre left free on 
the top and the connection with the next 
daisy, *, keep the last two loops on the 
needle, 1 d tre under 1st free loop of 5 ch on 
next daisy, work off the 2 st together, 5 ch, 
I tre under next loop, 3 ch, 2 dc under next 
loop, 3 ch, 1 tre under next loop, 5 ch, 1 d 
tre in space next the connection to following 
daisy ; repeat from *. Next row, 4 d c 
under the loop of 5 ch, 3 ch, 3d c under 
the 3 ch, 3 ch, 3 dc under the next 3 ch, 3 
ch, 4d c under loop of 5 ch, 3 ch; repeat 
from the beginning. Next row, start on 
the second of the rst 4 dc, 3 dc in each of 
the following st, 3 dc under the loop of 3 
ch, miss 1 st, 2d c in next 2 st, 3 dc under 


DAINTY DOILIES IN CROCHET 
By Margaret Sims 
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next 3 ch, miss 1 st, 2 dc in next 2 st, 3 d 
c under next 3 ch, 3 dc into next 3 st; this 
leaves the last of the 4 dc in previous row 
free, 5 ch; repeat from the beginning. 
Next row, work 13 dc over the 19 in previ- 
ous row, taking up both loops at the top of 
each st; this leaves 3 st on either side, 5 ch, 
1 dc under loop of 5 ch, 5 ch; repeat all 
around. Next row, 10d ¢ over the 13d ¢, 
4 ch, 1 dc under next loop, 5 ch, 1 dc 
under next loop, 4 ch; repeat from the be- 
ginning. Next row,6dc over 1todc, 4ch, 
1 dc under next loop, 5 ch, 1 d c under 
next loop, 5 ch, 1d c under next loop, 4 
ch; repeat from the beginning. Next row, 
1dc into ard of 6d c, 2d c into the next st, 
4ch, 1 dc in next loop, 5 ch, 
1dcin next loop, 5ch 1dc 
in next loop, 5 ch, 1 dc in 
next loop, 4.ch; repeat from 
the beginning. This row 
completes a very pretty 
doily. It can be worked in 
fine or coarse cotton, accord- 
ing to the size required. A 
very novel effect is gained 
by working the daisies and 
shells in pale yellow or pink 
cotton, the rest in white or 
cream. A new and most 
popular idea is to blend deli- 
cate colors with white, cream 
or écru in crochet, both for 
doilies and ends on a bureau 
scarf. 
FOR PARLOR TABLE 


|= pretty doily in Illustra- 
tion No. 2 is made by 
making a ring with 12 ch; 
into the ring work 24 dc; 
fasten off. Next row, 8 ch, 1 
dc into ring of 24 dc; turn; 
8 dc into each st of the ch; 
turn, and repeat in ribbed crochet until six 
rows of dc have been worked, including 
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DAINTY PLACE DOILY (Illus. No. 3) 


the 1st row; then miss 1 st on the ring, 
making a tre tre into the next, that is, turn- 
ing the thread three times over the needle 
before taking up the st; repeat from the 
beginning until six blocks of ribbed crochet 
are made. Next row, 2 dc in the top 
corner of a block, 5 ch, miss 2 on block, 
I tre in next st, 2 ch, miss 2, 1 d tre, 
1 ch, 1d tre on side of next block, 2 ch, 
I tre, missing a space equal to 2 st, 5 
ch; repeat from the beginning all around. 
Next row, 2 dc under centre of 5 ch, then 
5 ch, miss 1 space, 1 dc under the 1 ch of 
last row, 5 ch, miss 1 space, 2 dc under 
loop of 5 ch, 5 ch; repeat from the begin- 
ning. Next row, 1 dc into, not under, 
every stitch. Next row, I tre in every 
other st, separated by 2 ch. Next row, 1 
dc into every st; fasten off. Next row, 
repeat the blocks attached to the centre 
ring, also the following row. It will be 
necessary to miss 3 and sometimes 4 st to 
make the blocks lie flat, instead of 1 be- 
tween the blocks and the tre tre. Next 
row, 1 dc under the 1 ch, § ch, miss 1 
space, 2 dc under the next loop 5 ch, 2d 
c under the next loop, 5 ch, miss 1 space ; 
repeat from the beginning. Next row, 1d 
c into every stitch. Last row, 1 dc over d 
c in last row but one, *, 3 ch, miss 3, 1 dc, 
miss I st, 1 tre in next 1 ch, miss 1, 5 tre in 
the same st, each separated by 1 ch, 1 ch, 
miss I, I tre, miss 1 st, 1 dc in next 3 ch, 
miss 3, 1d c over d c in 1 ch of last row 
but one; repeat from *. If color is to be 
introduced into this very original and fanci- 
ful doily work the blocks and the two rings 
of d c between the blocks in color, the rest 
in white, cream or a contrasting tint. 










DAINTY PLACE DOILY 

AKE a circle of 4 ch; into this work 16 
tre. Next row, into every other stitch 

1 tre with 4 ch between each tre, making 
eight spaces. Into each space 3 tre, 5 ch, 
3 tre. Next row, 14 tre into each 5 ch, 1dc 
between the two groups of 3 tre; fasten off. 
Next row, 4d cin the four centre stitches 
of 14 tre, 7 ch; repeat all around. Next 
row, I dc into every stitch. Next row, 
over each shell to d c, followed by 5 ch; 
there should be 1 st missed under the 5 ch. 
Next row, over the 10 d c work 6 dc, then 
5 ch, 2 d c under 5 ch, 5 ch; repeat all 
around. 
stitches of 6dc, 5 ch, 2dcunder 5 ch, 5 
ch, 2 dc under next 5 ch, 5 ch; repeat all 
around. Next row, 1dc incentre of 3d c, 
6 ch, 2d c under every 5 ch, with 6 ch be- 
tween. Next row, 5 dc under every 6 ch, 


between the groups of 5 dc, 5 ch three times, | 


then 1 ch only, then 5 ch three times; re- 
peat all around. Next row, under the 1 ch, 
2d tre, 2 ch, 2d tre under each loop of 5 ch, 
2 tre, 2 ch, 2 tre; repeatall a.ound. Work 
another row exactly the same, making 
shells of d tre over the dtre. Next row, 1 
d c into every tre, 3 dc under each 3 ch. 
Next row, 1 d c into every st; increase 1 
st over each shell. Next two rows, exactly 
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FOR PARLOR TABLE (Illus. No. 2) 


the same. Last row, 1 tre in point over 

the shell, 3 picots of 5 ch, 1 tre in same st, 
3 ch, 1d in centre st between the 
points, 3 ch; repeat all around to 
complete the doily. 


PRETTY DRESS TRIMMING 


OR women of leisure I would sug- 
gest that very expensive trim- 
mings can be made in mould crochet 
at a nominal cost, especially as the 
moulds are now sold at a very rea- 
sonable price ; this could scarcely be 
said on their first introduction, when 
they were obtainable only at one or 
two stores; now they are to be seen 
everywhere. The trimming in Illus- 
tration No. 4 may be worked either 
in lustrous thread or silk ; the fillings 
can be in the same color or a con- 
trasting shade, or, better still, in gold, 
especially when combined with black 
or a dark, rich tone of color. The 
moulds are first covered with close 
double crochet; this is edged with a 
row of single stitches. 


A KEY TO CROCHETING TERMS 


| HAVE been asked to publish a key 
to the abbreviations used through- 
out in giving directions for working. 
The abbreviations are as follows: 
Ch, chain. 
- Sst, single stitch ; known also as slip stitch 
in which the thread is drawn through both 
lox yps at once. 
D c, double crochet ; for this stitch the 


Next row, 3 dc into the 2 centre | 











thread is drawn first through the loop, then | 


through the two remaining on the needle. 

Tre, treble ; turn the thread once over the 
needle before inserting it in the stitch to be 
taken up, draw it through one loop, then 
through two and again through the remain- 
ing two loops. 
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PRETTY DRESS TRIMMING (I!lus. No. 4) 


D tre, double treble ; turn the thread twice 
over the needle, drawing it through three 
groups of two loops. 

T tre, treble treble ; turn the thread three 
times round the needle, drawing it through 
four groups of two loops. 


Greatest Award 


CHOKE Nas 


AT THE 


World’s Columbian Exposition 
1893—Chicago—1893 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS 
Boston 


A Piano on Trial 


must speak for itself and stand on its own 
merits—just where we want the Wing Piano 
to stand. We will send one to you, no 
matter how far away you live, for trial in 
your own home. This trial will cost you 








nothing. There is no advance payment or 
deposit required. We pay all freights in 
advance. The piano costs you nothing 


unless you keep it. If you don’t keep it, 
we take it back and pay all return expenses 
also. But we think you w#// keep it. It 
eng everybody. The Wing Piano has 

een made in New York for 25 years past. 
“Tt is An Honest Piano at amoderate price” 


Old instruments exchanged. 
Then easy payments. 


Whatever piano you buy, there are pianosecrets you 
should know. Our 24-page free book tells them. It may 
help you. Send a postal for it to dealers who repre- 
sent us, or direct to WING & SON, 245 B’way, N.Y. 
* eeoeeoeeeese 


’ Do you like Mandolin Music? 
If so, you will be charmed with the 


( 
¢ Plectra-phone 


This is a newly-patented attachment 
for the piano, producing all the de- 
lightful effects of amandolin. It can 
be attached only to 


Giger 


: Weare prepared to exchange Everett 








Pianos containing this and other val- 
uable patents on pianos of other 


makes. For particulars address 


The John Church Company 
Chicago 


The Plectra-phone can be added to any Up- 
right Everett Piano. 


Cincinnati 











We were awarded, at the W ’s Fair 
4 MEDA AN oiPL MAS FOR 
32 SPATE AND FOREIGN BUILDINGS. 
‘J 
on the Fa rounds, ans theteronn * from 
among ° yet AF for their seventy- 
on rlors or recep 
371 Wo D'S FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
most strongly, in aut ph letters 
which I reproduce in anIl'u Souvenir Cat 
al e telling the whole story; sent free;ask for it. 
Sold on Termato Suit by Dealers, or, where Is none, by 
GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 te333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


YOUR NAME CAN BE 








in guaranteed fast Turkey 
Red or Black colors on a 


fine cambric tape. 


For Household Linen, Blankets, Hosiery, etc. 
Far Superior to Marking-Ink 





See | €.HU.Br own | 12 gor rorszs0 





Made also in Writing and Printing Styles 
ORDER THROUGH ANY DRY GOODS STORE 


Sent New Illustrated Pattern Book 


(Coating woven samples of material), free by mail. 
ress 
J. & J. CASH, 92 GREENE ST.,N. Y. 


Silk Portiéres and Curtains artistically woven 


from remnants and scraps of 
silk at the Oriental Weaving Establishment, 
243 Fast 59th St.. New York. Circulars 
full information mailed on application. J, C, BYAN, Mgr. 
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} HE effect of the summer heat 
upon the health of the baby 
is a subject of disquietude 
to many mothers. While 
it is impossible to regulate 
the temperature and obtain 
; 3 the cool air that would be 
sucha boon t to the little creatures if it could 
be had, there are other factors as important 
to their well being as the state of the ther- 
mometer that the mother can control. 
Very often the intestinal disturbances 
which are attributed solely to the weather 
arise from errors in diet, improper prepara- 
tion of food, or neglect of cleanliness in 
the feeding apparatus, all perfectly pre- 
ventable causes. It is most important that 
these should be attended to, because heat 
does weaken the digestive powers and 
renders them less able to triumph over 
comparatively trifling obstacles. 


[TURING the prevalence of a hot wave 

the slightest symptom of indigestion 
should receive immediate attention, and be 
met by an alteration in the food and re- 
doubled attention to every , ssible source 
of danger. 

Slight deviations from the usual character 
of the motions are the first danger signal, 
and should not be disregarded. If they 
are at all frequent a physician should be 
consulted. If one cannot be obtained, and 
the change of food does not improve the 
condition of affairs, very small doses of 
castor oil may be given, three or four drops 
for a baby two months old, increased to 
thirty drops for one a year old, every three 
or four hours for four or five doses. No 
astringent should be given without a 
doctor’s permission, as much harm may be 
done by the indiscriminate administration 
of this class of medicines. Usually the 
regulation of the food is all that is neces- 
sary. 











BABY’S stomach at the time of birth 
holds about six teaspoonfuls, so it is 
a self-evident fact that not much food is 
required at one time. The tendency is to 
over-feed babies. They are sometimes 
starved by the quality of their food, but 
very seldom by lack of sufficient quantity. 
The capacity of the stomach increases 
rapidly during the first and second months, 
and not so fast after that time. Some 
authorities maintain that the amount of 
food should be regulated by the weight 
rather than the age of the child—one 
weighing eight pounds being able to take 
six tablespoonfuls once in two hours, 
while one of twenty pounds weight should 
have sixteen tablespoonfuls once in three 
hours. A young baby should not be fed 
more often than every two hours, because 
the stomach requires rest just as the other 
organs do, and will surely rebel if it is over- 
worked. Itis very important that it should 
not be overtaxed at night. It is best not 
to give food more often than once between 
1o Pp. M. and 6 A. M., and if possible it 
should not be given at all. A baby should 
never be wakened at night for food. If the 
child cries sometimes a little warm water 
will satisfy the demand and bring sleep 
when milk would only cause discomfort. 





NLESS the mother lives in the country 
and knows from personal observation 
the conditions under which the cows are 
milked it is safest to sterilize the food. 
Recent experiments have proved that the 
germs which render the milk harmful can 
be destroyed by heating it to a temperature 
below the boiling point, and keeping it at 
this heat for one hour. A number of bottles 
are provided, each containing food sufficient 
for one feeding, the whole supplying enough 
for twenty-four hours. After being filled 
the bottles are plugged with a wad of 
cotton-batting, and stood on a perforated 
tin pie plate inverted in a saucepan of 
warm water over the fire. When the tem- 
rature of the water reaches 190° Fahren- 
eit, or is ‘‘ scalding hot,’’ not boiling, it is 
kept at this point for one hour, not being 
permitted to boil. The bottles are then 
removed and placed in the refrigerator, 
one being taken out at a time as needed. 
The plug is removed, the rubber top put 
on, and the food given to the child. When 
a number of bottles cannot be obtained 
the milk may be heated in a saucepan until 
the surface skims over, remaining at this 
int for one hour, and then be poured 
into a glass self-sealing jar or bottle, previ- 
ously well scalded, securely covered and 
er in a cool place until used. If the milk 
as to be kept for more than twenty-four 
hours, as on a journey, the process of heat- 
ing should be repeated three times, ietting 
it cool between. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 






ERY few babies can digest undiluted 
cow’s milk. It forms into hard curds 
which the delicate stomach cannot break 
up. By adding the necessary water the 
proper proportion of fat in the milk is 
diminished, and this must be restored by 
putting in cream. The reaction of the 
milk that is the baby’s natural food is 
alkaline, that of the cow is acid, so we add 
lime-water to neutralize it. It is also defi- 
cient in sugar. These requirements are 
combined in the formula of a celebrated 
physician, which is called cream food, 
and is composed of two tablespoonfuls of 
cream, one of milk, one of lime-water and 
three of milk sugar water. The milk sugar 
water is made by dissolving half an ounce 
of sugar of milk, a dry white powder that 
may be purchased at any apothecary’s 
shop, in half a pint of boiled water. 

These proportions are for a very young 
baby. As the child grows older the quan- 
tity of milk is gradually increased. 

Barley seems to have the power to pre- 
vent the cow’s milk from coagulating 
into such a firm curd as it forms when 
given alone, and may be tried if the cream 
food does not agree with the baby. To 
make it, wash four tablespoonfuls of pearl 
barley and boil in one quart of water for 
two hours. Strain, add a little salt, and use 
it to dilute the milk, instead of milk sugar 
water, adding a pinc “h of dry sugar of milk. 
Sometimes, in spite of the most careful 
preparation of the food, the baby seems un- 
able to digest it. Peptonizing, or predigest- 
ing the milk before it is given, must then 
be tried. The albumin of the milk is con- 
verted into peptones by this process, thus 
saving the stomach a part of the work that 
must be accomplished before the food can 
be absorbed to nourish the body.  Dif- 
ferent preparations of pepsin or pancreatin 
may be purchased for the purpose. The 
proportion is five grains of pancreatic 
extract and fifteen grains of bicarbonate of 
soda to each pint of milk, or milk and 
cream mixed in the proportion recom- 
mended in cream food. Dissolve the 
pancreatin and soda in four tablespoonfuls 
of warm water. Stir this into the milk, put 
it in a covered jar, and let it stand in a 
vessel of water at 115° Fahrenheit for about 
half an hour. It should be tasted from 
time to time, and removed the instant a 
trace of bitterness is perceived, putting it 
on ice or bringing it to the boil, to stop the 
process. In preparing the food the milk 
must be diluted with milk sugar water or 
barley water, about one-half or more, 
according to the age of the baby. 

If is often difficult to find the exact pro- 
portion that will agree with the individual 
baby, and the strength of the food must be 

varied until it is found. The use of pep- 

tonized milk should be continued only 
until the child is able to digest milk as 
ordinarily prepared. In discontinuing it 
the pancreatic extract and soda may be 
mixed with the milk, and the food placed 
on the ice without being heated for a few 
feedings, thus making the change a gradual 
one. 





T sometimes happens that the baby, from 
some disturbance of the digestive func- 
tions, cannot take milk for a time. 
ever it may be prepared white curds 
appear in the motions, showing it is not 
properly assimilated, or the meal is fol- 
lowed by an attack of colic. In these cases 
a substitute must be found. Flour balls are 
made by placing three cupfuls of wheat 
flour in a strong, white cotton cloth, tying 
tightly, like a pudding, plunging it into a 
pot of boiling water, and Vviling for ten or 
twelve hours. Remove the cloth, cut away 
the damp outside part of the flour, and grate 
or scrape the inside to a fine powder. 
Mix this with boiled water to the con- 
sistency of milk, rubbing it smooth with a 
little liquid at first and gradually adding 
more. Give from two tablespoonfuls up- 
ward, according to the age of the child. 
The long boiling turns the starch of the 
flour into dextrin, which a baby can 
digest. If cream can be borne a small 
quantity should be mixed with this food to 
supply the fat it lacks. If not a few drops 
of cod-liver oil may be tried instead. 

Whey food is made by taking one pint of 
milk and stirring into it one teaspoonful of 
liquid rennet, and putting it in a warm 

lace where it will become ‘‘ milk warm,”’ 
put not hot. In a short time the curd will 
form. Break this in small pieces with a 
spoon, and strain through a piece of cheese- 
cloth or thin muslin. In mixing the food 
add a fourth part cream to the whey. 
Barley water may be given without milk 
for a time, either alone or thickened with 
the powdered flour ball. 





How- 
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ILK must be the reliance, and these sub- 
stitutes should only be used as tem- 
porary expedients to tide over an emer- 
gency. Cream will often be tolerated in 
a food where milk cannot be borne. Fat is 
very necessary to babies, contrary to the 
popular belief, and cream supplies it. 
Beef tea, or animal broth of any kind, 


“| actated 
Food 





should not be given in summer, except | 


under the direction of a physician. Water 
should be given at intervals to babies as 
well as older children. It is particularly 
necessary in hot weather. It may be boiled 


Saves 


and then shaken in a jar or pitcher, that | 


| 
it may acquire again the oxygen that was 


driven off in the process. 


| 
It is very important that food should 


never be given hot. The proper tempera- 
ture is 99° Fahrenheit, or ‘‘ milk warm.”’ 

The strictest attention to the quantity, 
quality and temperature of the food will be 
useless to prevent disorder of the digestive 
organs if the most exquisite cleanliness is 
not observed in the care of the feeding 
bottle. 

It should be round, with a plain rubber 
top; tubes are an abomination not to be 
tolerated. 

The bottle should be emptied, washed 
in cold water and scalded after each feed- 
ing, a little baking soda being added to 
the water occasionally. 





Y the time a baby has reached the second 
summer in his career his diet is apt to 
have been increased by the addition of 
many articles of food. There is more room 
for error, and no doubt it is due, in a large 
measure, to imprudence in this direction 
that this season has attained its unenviable 
reputation and become a source of uneasi- 
ness to mothers. 

The process of teething, which is going 
on at this time, keeps up more or less 
irritation of the system, and if to this is 
added a sharp attack of acute indigestion 
the little sufferer fares badly. It is never 
well to try experiments during this period. 
If the child is thriving on a diet to which 
he has become accustomed let him continue 
it. If it is necessary to change or increase 
it do so gradually. 

Meat must be given very sparingly ; even 
in the form of soup it is safest to omit it. 
Milk, eggs and some of the farinacious 
foods will furnish all the albuminoids that 
are required. 

Milk undergoes change so quickly and 
deteriorates so rapidly in hot weather that 
it should always be sterilized, even when it 


is to be eaten with porridge, and not used | 


simply as a beverage. 

When eggs are used one a day is suf- 
ficient, and if properly boiled the white is 
as soft and easily digested as the yolk. 
Pour a pint of boiling water in a saucepan, 
place the egg in it, cover the saucepan and 
draw it to the side of the stove where the 
water will not boil. In ten minutes the egg 
will be done. 

To prepare a poached egg drop the egg 
into boiling salted water, pull the pan aside 
to stop the boiling process, and remove 
the egg as soon as it is set. Longer cook- | 
ing makes the white tough and indigestible. 
The white of an egg, being almost pure 
albumin, is a valuable food, but if it is 
coag ulated into a hard mass by being over- 
done much of its value is lost. 





READ two days old with warm sterilized 
milk poured over it is readily digested. 
Soda or graham crackers, or any of the 
varieties of milk biscuit, may be safely 
used. 

Farinacious foods must be thoroughly 
cooked. Oatmeal should be boiled in a 
double boiler at least six or eight hours. 
Corn starch blanc mange is unobjectionable. 
Hominy, farina, cracked wheat, and many 
of the delicate preparations of grain which 
have attained popularity, may all be eaten 
with sterilized milk. 

Macaroni broken in small pieces and 
boiled in milk may be given. It is well to 
remember that it should be dropped into 
boiling milk, and a little boiling water added 
immediately to restore the heat lost. If 
this is not done the macaroni is apt to be- 
come pasty. Salt should not be forgotten. 

Junket may be made as directed for 
whey food, only as soon as the curd is set 
the dish is removed to a cool place and not 
disturbed until the junket is required. It 
may be eaten with cream and a little sugar. 
An egg may be stirred into the milk, which 
is also sweetened, before the rennet is 
added, making rennet custard. 

To make gelatine cream, use one-fourth 
of a box of gelatine soaked in one-fourth 
of a cup of cold water. In half an hour set 
the bowl on top of a tea-kettle of boiling 
water; add two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
half a teaspoonful of lemon juice ; stir until 
the sugar is dissolved. Pour the mixture 
into a cold dish, and when it begins to 
stiffen add one and a half cupfuls of rich 
milk, or half milk and half cream. 

Giving fruit to young children in hot 
weather is a matter requiring much discre- 
tion. A very little aod be tried at a 
time, and if this i is well borne more may be 
ventured on within reasonable limits. The 
fruit should be eaten early in the day, never 
after two o’clock. If must be ripe, yet not 
over-ripe, and perfectly fresh. 

Bananas are usually indigestible, yet 
some children can eat them with impunity. 





Babies’ 
Lives” 


From the thousands of 
letters received from grate- 
ful mothers we append two, 
which tell their own story. 





FLORENCE J. JOHNSON 
St. Louis, Mo. 


‘TI take pleasure in sending you a picture 
: my little girl who was born on January 
1891. | nursed her until she was five 
| annie old, but sickness prevented me 
from continuing. I then tried fresh cow’s 
milk, but found that it was slightly consti- 
pating, and several other foods that were 
recommended to me seemed to do her no 
good, and she was simply wasting away. 
| T went to a druggist in Chicago and he told 
me to try a box of Lactated Food, which I 
| did, and she has never had a sick day since, 
and is always bright and happy. She took 
| the first prize in the baby show here this 
| spring. I am now raising another little 
girl on Lactated Food. 

‘I cheerfully recommend Lactated Food 
to mothers who have tried to raise their 
children on prepared food, as we have tried 
|.all kinds. \t keeps their bowels in a healthy 
| state all the time. ‘To any one wishing in- 
| formation concerning Lactated Food it will 
be cheerfully given. 

‘* Yours respectfully, 
‘*Mrs. J. A. JOHNSON 
‘Sept. 8, 1893 211 Walnut St., St. Louis, Mo.” 











Harry B. GRIFFITH 
Harlan, Iowa 


‘We have given Harry Lactated Food 
five times a day, and he has never been sick 
a minute, not even with colic. We never 
fed him at night. He goes to bed every 
night at seven o’clock and sleeps until morn- 
ing at five o’clock, when he wants to climb 
out. We have recommended your Food to 
many others. There is nothing like it and 
we cheerfully recommend it to every one. 

‘Respectfully, 
“Mrs. B. B. GRIFFITH 
“Nov. 23, 1893 Harlan, lowa.”’ 
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RET BOT TOME 


The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of the King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks’’ and “ Chats.’’ 


All letters 


from the “ Daughters ”’ bearing upon this one and special purpose on/y, should be addressed to 


Mrs. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. 


Please 


do not, however, send letters to MRS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 158 West Twenty-third Street, New York City, and prompt attention will be given. 


ULY! This isthe month 
in which Independence 
Day occurs. Asa 
child I thought much 
of Fourth of July, and 
though my father was 
born in New York City, 
he was of a Scotch an- 

cestry, so I used always 
to wear the plaid of the MacDonald clan— 
in the way of a sash, at least. Now, at this 
time of my life my thoughts about Inde- 
pendence Day are not my childhood 
thoughts. I can say as I used to sing: 





‘*On my brow, love, on my brow, love, 
There are no signs of care, 
But my pleasures are not now, love, 
What childhood’s pleasures were.” 


In the language of George MacDonald I 
call ‘‘that mind free which escapes the 
bondage of matter, which instead of stop- 
ping at the material universe and making it 
a prison wall, passes beyond it to its au- 
thor, and finds in the radiant signatures 
which it everywhere bears of the infinite 
spirit, helps to its own enlargement.”’ 


f 


THE FUTURE LIFE 


OW I do wish that in all our calculations 
we would not leave out our future 
after death, and that our life here is a 
preparation for that future. I know we 
have always heard this preached, but 
somehow we have not taken it in in a prac- 
tical way. I like to get glimpses of the 
future life through the analogy of Nature, 
as well as from the Bible. A friend was 
telling me the other day of an uncommon 
butterfly, the Royal Admiral. It was so 
wonderfully beautiful he thought he would 
like to ascertain what it lived on in its 
caterpillar state, and found it lived on 
honeysuckle. Ah, he thought, that ac- 
counts for the beauty of its wings. Shortly 
after he was shown a still more beautiful 
butterfly, and he was curious to know how 
it had fared in its caterpillar state, and he 
found this butterily, the most beautiful of 
all, had lived in the lowlands in the 
marshes, and had fed on garbage. So he 
said maybe we shall find in the future the 
most beautiful ones arrayed the most 
beautifully will not be those who had the 
lovely surroundings here and all the culture 
that wealth could give them, but those who 
had come from the lowlands of sorrow, 
who had been denied all the beautiful 
here, but there may far outshine those who 
here lead dainty lives. It does seem to 
me that life would be quite another thing 
with us if we would not disconnect it from 
our future. And there are no flowers that 
we admire but would teach us a lesson if 
we would only consider their underground 
life, and how they bore the darkness and 
dirt, but continued to grow. I have often 
fancied they felt an instinct that there must 
be something better, and so they pushed 
their way up to the light. But we know, 
who believe in a, that there is immor- 
tality and life ; life without the hindrances 
* that embarrass us here. Then why do we 
not keep it in mind, why do we not say, 
“What does it matter whether I have this 
or that now—I shall have them all some day 
and much grander?’”’ Alas, alas, we do 
not live in the future, but just in the now. 
And all this in the face of all we have been 
told by God Himself. How glad I shall be 
if some who read this will say, ‘‘Now I am 
not a caterpillar who curls himself up at 
last and says, ‘Well, my days are over; | 
shall never be able to crawl around any 
more; it is hard to die and leave this 
beautiful world, but I suppose I must go,’”’ 
and never dreams of the beautiful butterfly 
life that awaits him. We do know—we 
know that life and immortality were 
brought to light by the gospel, and that 
after death we shall enter on a freer exist- 
ence, that in believing in Jesus we have 
everlasting life now, and that death is only 
an incident in our immortal life. Then 
why do we not act like it, and make more 
of what we are going to have than of what 
we are denied here? Now who will join 
my hope circle? 





Epitor’s Note—“ The King’s Daughters” will 

omitted from the August issue of the JoURNAL. 

ts. Bottome will resume her “ Heart to Heart 
Talks” in September. 


OUR WORKING-GIRLS 


SOME time ago I wrote a letter to our 
dear working-girls and had it printed, 

but I cannot reach you all with it, so it has 

come to me to send it to you in this way : 

Dear Daughters: You know how I 
should like to see you personally at your 
desks, behind your counters, in your places 
of daily work, and speak a loving word to 
you, and because I cannot do that I think 
I will write you a little letter. I am glad 
that you wear to your places of labor the 
silver cross of our Order with the significant 
I. H. N. on it, for in your moments of 
weariness it will help you to remember that, 

“You are a royal line, 
All children of a King.” 
Those around you may not see your beauti- 
ful robes, but if you have faith, hope and 
love you have on the royal dress of the 
King’s Daughters and ‘ within is glorious.”’ 

You know all outward conditions are 
soon to pass away. Your working days 
will soon cease ; but never forget that He 
who was called the Carpenter’s Son, who 
wrought with His own hands in an humble 
shop, is your King and mine. To-day all 
labor is glorified when done in His Name. 
You do not have to go where He is not 
willing to go and where He will not stand 
by you all the day long. And all you have 
to do is simply your duty. 

I can give you no idea of the sorrowful 
people | have met or written to this past 
month—and so many of them young girls. 
I looked into such a beautiful face one day 
as the words fell from her young lips, ‘‘ My 
life is blighted.’’ I could not say it was 
not, for it was, but I could say, ‘‘What is 
your life? It is as a vapor (a fog) that ap- 
peareth for a little time and then vanisheth 
away, and then the unclouded brightness 
of a happy eternity !”’ 

I stood in a factory a short time ago and 
learned a lesson that is likely to remain 
with me. As I entered all seemed con- 
fusion—the buzz of the machinery, the 
whirl of everything dazed me. But I soon 
saw that all was right and that each one 
was doing the task assigned to her. I 
stood and looked at a young girl whose 
work was to untie knots. Now, if she had 
said, ‘‘ This is such a little thing to do, and 
I get so tired of it; I think I will try and 
do what the girl next to me is doing,’’ she 
would have damaged the whole work. 
That simple thing of untying the knots had 
to do with the beauty and finish of the 
whole fabric. 

‘Act well your part, there all the honor 
lies.’”’ You have heard of the man who 
became very distinguished, and when some 
one who ventured to remind him of his 
days of poverty, said, ‘‘I remember when 
you had to black your own boots,”’ quickly 
asked, ‘‘ Didn’t I do them well?’’ Oh, if 
we could see that all the nobility there is 
in our lives is simply in doing the will of 
God. Iwas a mere child when I heard a 
holy woman say that if two angels were 
sent on a mission to earth, one to take a 
message to an earthly throne and the other 
to sweep the street, it would be all the 
same; it was the Father’s will that con- 
cerned them and only that—Thy will be 
done on earth even as it is done in Heaven. 
And, now, dear Daughters (perhaps His 
hard-working daughters), you will do all 
and bear all in His Name, will you not? 
You will be brave for Him, patient for 
Him, loving for Him, and let your little 
cross be to you the symbol that He was all 
this for you. 

But you say, ‘“‘It is hard to be poor.” 
No one knows it better than the blessed 
Christ. He had not where to lay His 
head ; but He is on the throne to-day, and 
you know you are going to be exalted with 
Him in outward conditions by-and-by. But 
the inward glory of Christ-like character 
is your business now. 


“What will it matter by-and-by 
Whether my path below was bright, 
Whether it wound through dark or light, 
Under a gray or golden sky, 
When I look back on it by-and-by ? 


‘* What will it matter? Naught if ! 
Only am sure the way I've trod, 
Gloomy or gladdened leads to God, 

pp not of the now, the why, 
I but reach Him by-and-by. 


“ Nothing but this, that joy or pain 
Lifted me skyward, helped me to gain, 
Whether through rack, or smile, or sigh, 
Heaven—home—all in all, by-and-by.’ 
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CULTIVATING HOPE 

HAVE cultivated hope for a good many 
years, if only to have it to give away, 
and I assure you the calls on what I have 
are neither few nor small. Through this 
page come to me more letters from hope- 
less people than I ever expected to see, not 
merely hopeless for this world, but for the 
next. I should think such people had 
never heard that God had come into this 
world in human form to give hope to just 
such people. ‘‘Is there any hope for me?”’ 
one writes. I answer, did you ever hear 
of Jesus Christ? Did you ever hear He 
came into the world to save sinners, now 
mind, not good people, but bad people— 
just such people as you are? Do you ask 
me what you must do in order to get Him 
to save you? I answer, nothing but be- 
lieve He will do what He says. If you 
want to be saved from your sins you can 
be saved, and He will not only forgive 
you, but so change you that you will love 
the good and hate the bad, and become 
holier and happier every day of your life 
until you pass from this world into one 
where sorrow will never touch you again. 
Your tears He will wipe away. Now all 
this is for hopeless people, hopelessly bad 
only as they turn to Jesus Christ, who is 
the hope of the world. Many and many a 
time this past winter, as I have read of the 
beautiful receptions given by wealthy peo- 
ple, I have been so glad that when Christ 
sent out invitations it was said, ‘‘ This man 
receiveth sinners.’’ So you see you are 
invited, and so am I—and I propose to go— 
I have a right, and so have we all. Sinners 
have a right to Jesus Christ ; He exists for 
the one purpose of saving sinners, and if 
after all this you still say you are hopeless, 


all I have to say is you will not lay hold 


of the good things set before you. 


. 
A LOVELY DREAM 


| HAVE noticed this past month such a 
new spirit of helpfulness in members 
of our Circle toward those I have spoken 
of from time to time as being very sad, 
and before me lies a letter with a helpful 
dream in it that one of our members thinks 
will help some discouraged one. She says: 

‘One night I dreamed of walking in a 
valley, narrow and dark, shut in on either 
side by high mountains. The way was so 
rough and my feet weary with the long 
journey, and my heart was sore and op- 
pressed by my many burdens. Suddenly the 
thought came to me that if I could only 
ring the bells of Heaven the grief and care 
would slip away and I should find hap- 
piness. Eagerly I left the valley and com- 
menced climbing the mountain-side. Up, 
up, until the world was lost to view, 
and still I kept my upward way until be- 
fore me stood the white walls of the Eternal 
City half hidden by fleecy clouds. At that 
moment a long rope was put in my hand, 
and with nervous haste I clasped the two 
ends and with all my force threw the loop 
above my head. It caught on something 
far out of sight, which in my heart I knew 
to be the longed-for bells. Seating myself 


I began pulling the rope with joyful antici- | 


pations, but to my surprise and sorrow the 
weight on my heart grew heavier with every 
downward motion of my hand, until the 
pain in the valley was as_ nothing in com- 
parison. Soon a white-clad figure stood 
before me, and a voice asked, ‘ What are 
you doing here ?’ 


the implied rebuke. I turned toward him 
and poured out all the long, sad story of 
my weary life, my desires and my disap- 
pointments. 
have made a mistake. The 


bells of 


Heaven can only be rung from the valley, | 


and the rope hangs so low that the smallest 
child can reach it.’ 

‘** But I never found it,’ I said. 

* ““*My child, every loving deed, every act 
of self-denial that you performed, every 
gentle word you spoke set all the bells of 
Heaven ringing with joyful sound.’ 

‘*Then I dropped on my knees and with 
clasped hands sobbed out, ‘But I am so 
tired of the self-denials,’ and the beautiful 
voice replied, ‘Even Christ pleased not 
Himself.’ 

‘With joyful cry I sprang to descend, 
and awoke, and I thank my God the lesson 
learned that night has never left me.’’ 


GOD’S EVERLASTING LOVE 
T seems only yesterday since I wished 


you a happy new year, and now the | 


year is half over. Has it been so far a 
happy new year with you? Are you happy ? 
Perhaps you answer, I cannot use the word 
happy, but I can say I am blessed. Well, 
I stand reproved, for that is the word the 
Master used, and blessedness is a better 
word than happiness, because sometimes 
we ‘‘mourn”’ and He says, “ Blessed are 
they that mourn” (not murmur), “ for they 
shall be comforted.’’ To mourn, holding 
His hand, is more blessed than all besides. 


oof “PR 


No words can describe | 
the mingled gentleness and sternness in | 


Very gently he replied, ‘You | 


You 
Have 
Seen 


Pozzoni’s 
Powder 


advertised for many 
years, but have you 
ever tried l?—1f not, 
. , —you do not know 

-; ‘ whatan IdeatCom- 
F plexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents 
chafing, sun-burn, wind-tan, lessens per- 
spiration, etc.; in fact it isa most delicate 
and desirable protection to the face during 
hot weather. It is sold everywhere. 

A sample envelope of either FLESH, 
WHITE, or BRUNETTE mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address, 


J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mention this paper. 


DR. LYON’S 


PERFECT 


TOOTH POWDER 














| Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies 
the breath. Used by people of refinement 
_ for over a quarter of a century. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 














The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the World 
To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth 

To Remove Tartar from the Teeth 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Teeth 
To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy 

Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 
Price 25 cents a Jar. For sale by all Druggists 


RuBifoam 
@ ForTue TEETH 
4s| is absolutely per- 
fect. It is delic- 
ious in use. It 

iF gives strength to 
the gums, stops decay, and destroys 
that extreme sensitiveness that 
causes suffering. Rubifoam is your 
friend. It’sa perfect liquid dentifrice 
25 cents. All Druggists 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowe'l, Mass. 
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A Teeth Saver 
The PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 
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Use it and you will wonder why no- 
other great inventions, its “an ap- 
plication of good sense to a common 
want.” It’s the only brush that cleans 
| between the teeth. In use, follow 
dentists. Sold everywhere, or 35 cts. 
by mail, postpaid. 
A handsome and instructive little book free on request 
Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 
; T 
MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
A ved by the Hi t 
Medical XK stheetee” 
Tollet Preparation 
x for infants and adults. 
Sia eee Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler Top. ld by D t or mailed for % cts. 
} Send for Free Sample. (Name this magazine.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
wig it Falls Off, Turns Guy and the y. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A.T. Lona & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.” —Athenew 


body thought of it before. Like all 
directions. Universally approved by 
SESE GE wg is 
as_a Perfect Sanatery 
Skin, Sunburn,etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples and Tan, 
20th Edition — Postpaid for % cents (or stamps). 
m: 
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PRESSING AND MOUNTING FLOWERS 
By Lucy SHAW WILLIAMS 


N gathering the flowers you are de- 
sirous of preserving, care must be 
taken to select perfect ones, and 
it is also well to have specimens 
of the fruit, bud and root, as well 
as of the blossom. Quite often 

flowers are found of so delicate a nature as 
to wither almost immediately after separa- 
tion from the parent stalk. For such as 
these it is expedient to carry a small book 
with sheets of blotting-paper, between 
which the ne may be placed as soon 
as collected. 





FOR pressing, several simple articles are 

necessary : a large book, a supply of 
unprinted newspaper, a pocket knife, a lead 
pencil, a small board about eight by ten 
with blotting-paper tacked upon it, and a 
soft towel. After removing all dirt and 
moisture the specimen should be carefully 
spread upon the blotting board. It will be 
observed to be thicker in some parts than 
in others, as the stem, calyx or buds. It is 
these fleshy parts which keep the pressure 
from the more delicate petals and allow 
them to wither. This may be avoided by 
rolling the pencil over such places and 
crushing out the juice. If the plant has a 
root, and that happens to be thick, it ma 
be shaved away on the under side. Suc 
of the juice as the blotter has not absorbed 
should be removed by the towel, and the 
plant placed upon a sheet of the newspaper. 
Here it may be arranged as it is to appear 
afterward, all parts which will not lie down 
readily being pressed into position with the 
fingers. After carefully placing another 
sheet of paper over it and placing it in the 
book it is ready for the press, which may 
be a stone or any weight of fifty to one 
hundred pounds. 

After being put under pressure the plant 
must not be disturbed for two days, and it 
should be remembered that upon this time 
depends the main appearance of the 
flowers afterward. After that time it should 
daily be placed in another part of the book, 
care being taken not to disturb the papers ; 
these may be changed on the fifth day. 
The time for its final removal from the 

ress is left to the judgment of the artist, 

ut remeriber that there is much more 
danger of leaving it in too short a time 
than too long. The unmounted flowers 
should be placed between the leaves of a 
book, and will look much better if kept 
under a pressure of five or six pounds. 





T* mounting is the most interesting, as 
well as the most artistic work of all. 
Any heavy white paper cut in sheets about 
eight by ten is appropriate, but I like best 
what I get at the book store in tablet form. 
An unruled tablet of fifty sheets may be ob- 
tained for fifty cents. There are three ways 
of mounting: first, mucilage is placed on 
the back of the plant and it is gummed to 
the paper; second, small strips of paper 
are pasted across the stems and branches 
of the plant to hold it in place, and third, 
small slits are cut in the paper each side of 
the stem. Slips of paper one and one-half 
inches in length are introduced through 
these from the under side, passed over the 
stem and down again, where they are 
gummed fast. Enough of these are used 
to hold the plant in place. 

In arranging each specimen it should be 
the aim of the artist to make it look as 
nearly as a as it did in natural 
growth. After the mounting the comple- 
tion of the herbarium is left to the taste 
of the artist. The common name of the 
flower may be placed in one corner of the 
sheet, or if it is desirable that it should 
have a little more scientific value the 
names of the order, genus and species 
may be added. A quotation appropriate 
to its flower may be written or printed 
across each page. ‘ 

For the covers matboard or embossed 
cardboard may be used. It should be cut 
three inches longer than the paper each 
way, and have holes punched in each piece 
near the corner, through which the cords 
or ribbons for tying them together may be 
drawn. There are many ways of decorat- 
ing the cover, but I have in mind two 
which I liked especially. One was a dainty 
little painting of buttercups and daisies, 
with the year in which the collection was 
made underneath. The other carried out 
the idea within more perfectly, and con- 
sisted of a spray of four-leafed clover artis- 
tically glued across the upper left-hand 
corner, and ‘‘ western beauties’’ in fancy 
lettering in the lower right. 

A nice herbarium, whether it may be a 
memento of a summer’s outing or the gift 
of a distant friend, is ‘‘a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” 


CARE OF FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


By JAMES THOMSON 


ole/, ITH the more general desire 
among our people to sur- 
round themselves with beau- 

tiful woodwork should come 


GF ta keeping such work in proper 
BR condition. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that a great amount of injury 
is worked on the costly woodwork of our 
houses through ignorance on the part of 
servants. When one reflects on the many 
costly articles having polished surfaces to 
be found in the modern home, the care of 
which devolves on those whose early train- 
ing entirely unfits them for such tasks, it is 
easy to appreciate the importance of the 
mistress possessing the knowledge neces- 
sary to direct them aright. 





T is customary in some households to 
wash the furniture with soap and water. 
Such a method may be entirely safe when 
practiced by careful persons. As_ the 
average maid is likely to treat a valued 
Vernis Martin cabinet with the same con- 
sideration accorded a common floor, it is 
well that the use of soap and water by her 
in connection with furniture should be for- 
bidden. 

When soap is used for furniture it should 
be of the best quality, having but a small 
amount of alkali in its composition, and 
the water used should be luke-warm, ap- 
plied with a soft cloth and quickly wiped 
off, particularly from all corners and 
crevices. 

Dark mahogany, which is now so fashion- 
able, is particularly sensitive to soap and 
water, arising from the fact that the color- 
ing matter which operates to darken the 
wood through the action of light is an acid, 
so that when the alkali of the water is per- 
mitted to remain upon it it will, in reaching 
the acid, for which it has affinity, destroy 
the polished surface. 

Raw linseed oil and spirits of turpentine, 
in the proportions of two-thirds oil and one 
of turpentine, is the model furniture reviver. 
It is what professionals rely on; as a rule 
they use no other. The woodwork should 
be first carefully wiped off with a dry, soft 
cloth, and the dust thoroughly removed 
from corners and carvings. The best arti- 
cle to accomplish this is a large paint-brush, 
usually called a painter’s duster. The oil 
may then be applied with a smaller brush, 
wiping off with a soft cloth and rubbing 
thoroughly dry. It will be found that dents 
and seratches lose their prominence under 
this treatment ; should this method be pur- 
sued regularly there will be no difficulty 
experienced in having furniture retain a 
fresh appearance. 

When a piece of furniture is very badly 
defaced and dented it should be intrusted 
to some good repairer, who may sometimes 
find it necessary to scrape off the old finish 
entirely, in order to make a satisfactory 
piece of work. When the wood is slightly 
dented one may sometimes overcome the 
trouble by steaming the indentation with a 
hot iron and a wet cloth, afterward mak- 
ing a small pad of muslin and rubbing over 
the surface some thin shellac, just adding 
a touch of oil to make the work easier. 
Scratches may be treated in the same way. 


OF all woodwork that with the high var- 

nish polish is the most difficult to keep 
looking well—it is so easy to mar it and so 
difficult torepair. When dents andscratches 
do not go entirely through the polish they 
may sometimes be removed by rubbing 
over with linseed oil and rotten stone, 
using a small piece of flat felt to do the 
rubbing. Care, however, should be used 
so as not to rub too hard. 

Hardwood floors, if polished with shellac 
or varnish, may be first washed with soap 
and water, and then thoroughly rubbed 
with a cloth wet with oil and turpentine or 
kerosene and water; this will make them 
look as well as when new. Floors finished 
by the waxen method of our ancestors may 
be revived by the use of turpentine applied 
with a piece of flannel, afterward polishing 
with a brush—those sold for the purpose, 
having a long handle and weighted with 
lead, being, of course, the best. Spots 
caused by water may be obliterated on 
waxed woodwork by rubbing with oil. 
When the wax has become worn in places 
nothing short of complete renewal will 
prove satisfactory. 

Cheese-cloth will be found to be the best 
material available for use in the care of 
furniture. After it should be commended 
worn-out muslins and calicoes. For pol- 
ished surfaces nothing can equal a well- 
worn silk handkerchief, using a little of 
the oil and turpentine to take out dim spots 
and finger marks, then rubbing vigorously. 





THE ART OF PICTURE HANGING 


By MINNIE ROHRER RAMSEY 


OR the direct means of hanging 
pictures the conventional gilt 
and silver wires are still used, 
though picture dealers will tell 
you that small chains of iron and 


steel are the novelties, and will | 


be much used for the hanging 
of engravings, photographs and etchings. 
The exquisite and very fashionable me- 
dallion pictures and the dainty small water- 
colors framed in old-toned brocades are 
invisibly hung. This is accomplished by 
a wire tightly drawn across the centre of 
the back and catching on a brass hook or 
screw. These pictures are always hung 
low. A pretty custom among Japanese 
artists is to use a frame of plain oval 
moulding covered with silk tightly drawn. 
This is often of solid color, but sometimes 
has a dash of gold or silver, or a flight of 
birds in strokes of white. Then a strong, 
handsome silk cord of contrasting color is 
drawn around three sides of the frame, and 
held in place by tiny steel or silver staples. 
Leaving the upper corners the cord draws 
quite high and ties in a large and rather 
complex bow with handsome tassels. 

Photographs ought to be delicately 
framed in carved maple, gold or light 
enamel frames. Silver and white also set 
off a photograph. 

For hanging photographs in a young 
girl’s room ribbons of her favorite color 
may be used. Etchings for a hallway are 
prettiest, if there are enough of them, hung 
step fashion, thus bringing them just to the 
climber’s level, and making the erstwhile 
toil a pleasure. It is better to hang a 
picture too low than too high. One with 
much detail should always hang low. 

Never scatter pictures regularly around 
the walls. Saach them if you will. Per- 
haps, after all, ‘‘bunching’’ is the best 
method, if only it is tastefully planned, as 
it imparts a certain luxurious impression. 
That is, it is far better to arrange a pretty 
grouping of four or more paintings, and 
then, after a restful expanse of wall space, 
another quite different ‘‘bunch,’’ than to 
distribute all favors equally. 

Deep-toned oil paintings should be hung 
together ; the same, also, of light and deli- 
cate works. Some people prefer to put the 
dark pictures in the deepest shadow, where 
they acquire a richness and sombre depth. 
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THE MOUNTING OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
By ABRAHAM BOGARDUS 


T is to be regretted that many of the 
albums sold for receiving prints are not 
made of properly prepared Bristol-boards. 
If these boards have been bleached in 
manufacturing, the prints mounted on them 
will surely become yellow and fade from 
the chemical used in fixing the prints, and 
a long and thorough washing will be neces- 
sary to eliminate every trace of it and 
make the prints lasting. Wash the prints 
thoroughly and then mount them on 
boards. In buying mounting-boards select 
only such as are prepared for photographic 
purposes. 
When preparing to mount the prints use 
a dish larger than the prints. Use enough 
clean water to entirely cover them, laying 
them face down in the water one on top 
of the other. After they are thorough] 
soaked raise the mass and place them, still 
face down, in a body on a clean cloth, 
pressing with the hand to remove surplus 
water. For mounting, use common starch 
made rather thin. There is nothing better. 
It may be used warm or cold, but not hot. 
With a soft, flat brush put the starch on the 
back of the top print, gently raising it and 
using a knife to catch the corner and place 
iton the mount. After it is in place and 
while wet place a white blotting-paper over 
it and gently rub the blotter with the hand 
until the print is smooth. It may now be 
placed separate and allowed todry. Have 
several blotters to use alternately, as each 


becomes too wet for use. Do not use heat | 


to dry the mounted print. The gloss of 
the prints will be greatly improved if they 
are passed through a burnisher, as is done 
by all professionals. But this must only be 
attempted after they are perfectly dry on 
the mounts. 

One great advantage in using the starch 
is the fact that any surplus oozing from the 
edges of the print will not show on the 
mount, as all the different gum pastes 
would do. 

Thin mounts are not good; they will 
roll up as the print dries. The board 
should be thick enough to hold the picture 
without curling. Should they curl, passing 
them through the burnisher will straighten 
them out. A professional will burnish 
them for you for a trifle. 

Use your taste in regard to the size of 
the mounts. A wide margin is desirable. 

For the protection of your collection, and 
a neat thing to do, after your pictures are 
burnished, is to paste by the corners on 
the back of the mount at the top a piece of 
tissue paper large enough to fold over the 
print as an “apron.” It will shield the 
fine burnished surface from scratches by 
contact with the mount adjoining it in your 
portfolio. 
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| $6.00 and $10.00 


| Snap-Shot, Flash-Light and 
\ time exposure pictures can 
be taken by the merest novice 
with our A and B Kodaks. 
Illustrated manual, free with 
every Kodak, tells how to 

finish the pictures, 


PRICE, 

Loaded for 24 Exposures: 
A For Pictures 2% x 3 in., $6.00 
B For Pictures3% x 4 in., $10.00 
Developing and 

Printing Outfit, - $1.50 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. lf 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N.Y. 


Photographs Made for a Cent Each 
The Kombi fa a 
Camera A 


Makes a picture the size 
of this and in any shape 
ye. It is a com- 
bined camera and graph- 
oscope. 1% by 2 in.— 
weighs 4 0z. Goes in any 
pocket, no tripod to carry. 


ga 191 Boy or Girl 
can use it 
af Will photograph an ything or anybody. 
Can be made very profitable. 
a The Kombi, complete, $3.50. Strip 
of Film (25 exposures) 20 cents additional. 
If not for Sale by your Photo Dealer the Kombi will be 
sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
ALFRED C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


DECOY FLY PAPER 


is the best fly exterminator you 
ever saw. Catches 100 flies before 
other kinds areeven seen. Decoy flies are 
printed on the sheet\ and each busy lit- 
tle buzzer in the oom tries to fol- 
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low the crowd and -gets stuck.The 
paper proper is im- pervious to the 
sticky mixture. Ac- cept no fiy pa- 










per but the Decoy. Your grocer or drug- 
gist sells it or can order it for you. If not, 
we will send you 25 double sheets po size) 
by pre-paid express for $1.00(retail price 5c. 
each), Keeps until used. 
Perfect satisfaction guar- : 
anteed. Manufactured by , 





Detroit Fly Paper Co., 7% 
Detroit, Mich. 











PHOTORET 


WATCH CAMERA 


For Bicycles, Tourists, 
Sportsmen, Everybody 
A POCKET WONDER 
Six snap shots or time exposures 
without reloading. Can be recharged 
in open daylight. With films for 36 
exposures and full instructions by 
express, $2.50. 
Magic Introduction Co., 321 B’way, N.Y. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet and cat. of novel- 
ties. Photoret photo free if you mention this magazine. 


KEEP THE HEAD COOL 


The Braided Wire 
SS, Spring Pillow 


Is entirely free 
from the heat and 












Wp) stuffiness common 
4 to the ordinary 

= pillow. Comfory 
able as down or 
(Pillow with one end open to show construction.) feathers. 

PRICE, UPHOLSTERED IN FINE HAIR 
Adult's, 20x28, $3.50. Couch, 20x20, $3.00. Child’s, 14x22, $2.50 
Sent, express prepaid, on receipt of price. Address 

WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO., 1110-1116 Noble St., Philada., Pa. 


10,000 CHILDREN’S JAUNTING CARTS 


sold in Europe last season. Lighter, stronger and 
push easier than a baby car- 
riage. Has spring axle, per- 
fect balance for one or 
two children. Antique 
aa like cut, richly up- 
olstered, 

price . ‘$6.50. 
(Rubber tires, $1.00 ex- 
tra.) Agents Wanted. # 
Hundreds can be sold 
from sample. 












BECKLER & MILLER, Agents for U.S., 266 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





| “World Pocket Stove” 


A little larger than a watch. A comfort 
when camping, fishing or traveling on 
a chilly day. Will relieve neuraigic 
pains, toothache, etc., quiet the nerves, 
and is far better than a hot-water bot- 
tle. No smoke, no odor. Cannot ex- 
lode or set fire to the clothing. Heated 
y tiny carbons, each burning steadily 
over two hours. Costs less than one-half 
cent per hour. Sent postpaid, with supply of carbons complete for 

1 Money returned immediately if not pleased. Write for 


descriptive booklet. 5 qr, ELLIS, Box 262, Newark, N. J. 


Beissel’s mau Needles 


“The finest on the globe.” 


Will not bend, break or cut the thread, and 
are the cheapest. If once tried no other make 
will be tolerated. To convince, we will send a 
sample package for 2c stamp. 

sk first at the store, and send your dealer’s name, it he 
can't supply you. An extra package /ree, for this. 


J HORMANN, SCHUTTE & CO. 
xo2 Greene St., New York, Sole Agents for United States. 


THE YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS 


By Epwarp W. Box 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


- THE SOLAR RAYON is a Sketching 
4; 
























Camera for enlarging small pictures 
and a Magic Lantern all combined in 
one. Sent on trial. Catalogue Free. 





JENNE CAMERA MFG, O0., 4 St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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IF A GIRL WOULD LIKE 





O begin to train herself in either 
a musical, vocal, artistic or 
elocutionary sense next au- 
tumn, without any expense to 
herself, she can do so by a little 
exertion during the summer. 
She can choose an education, 

under the best teachers, in music, singing, 

drawing, painting, elocution, sculpture, etc., 
and all without a penny’s outlay by herself. 

Of the one hundred and more girls edu- 

cated in these branches by THE LApIgEs’ 

HOME JOURNAL last winter most of the 

girls did the little work that was necessary 

during the previous vacation. How they 

did it, and how any other girl can do it, is 

told by the successful girls themselves in 

a little book entitled ‘‘ Girls Who Have 

Push,” which will be sent to any address 

for the mere asking by 

THE LaApigs’ HoME JOURNAL 
Philadelphia 


A WOMAN'S PIN-MONEY 


ECOMES a sense of personal pride with 
her, if she can earn it herself. Hun- 
dreds of. women, well-bred and living in 
nice homes, have made from one to fifty 
dollars per month, without any loss of 
dignity to themselves, through the offers 
of THE LaApiEs’ HoME Pacing to which 
meet women in their justifiable feeling that 
they do not like to go out of their homes, 
and yet have the desire to earn a little 
something for themselves. Write to the 
JOURNAL, and you will be told about the 
neatest and easiest way of making pin- 
money ever offered by the publishers of a 
magazine. 


OVER 125 BRIGHT GIRLS 


AVE now received a free musical, vocal 

or artistic training at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, at Boston, 
with all expenses met by THE Lapigs’ 
HOME JouRNAL. Two years ago this plan 
of placing free educations within the power 
of the humblest girl was an experiment. 
Now it is an assured success, and the 
JourNat has been encouraged, not only to 
continue its offers, but to extend them into 
other branches of the fine arts. So that 
now, whether a girl wants a musical train- 
ing, or prefers to cultivate her voice, or 
learn elocution or sculpture, or to develop 
her artistic talents, the JouRNAL stands 
ready to become interested in her case and 
pay all her expenses. What the one hun- 
dred and twenty-five girls have done every 
other girl can do, even the humblest. Any 
girl who wants the JourNAL to interest it- 
self in her, need only write to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, and 





full particulars will be gladly sent her. 
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iS LITERARY +74 g 
QUERIES % 
Under this heading the Epitor will en- 


deavor to answer any possible question of 
general interest concerning literary matters. 


| 
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J. P. C.—Lucy Larcom died in Boston, on April 
17, 1893. 
. K.—*‘ Rocky Fork’”’ was written by Mrs. Mary 
H. Catherwood. 


IRENE—The name of the author of ‘An English- 
man in Paris’’ is not known. 


WELLS COLLEGE—Frank R. Stockton is the 
author of the story ‘‘ The Hundredth Man.” 
ScCHOLAR—Pope translated “The Iliad” into 


verse; Bryant translated it into blank verse. 


G. IRENE—The expression “ Barkis is_willin’” 
occurs in Dickens’ novel “‘ David Copperfield.” 


N. B.—You will find a ‘‘ penny for vour thoughts” 
in the fourth chapter of Heywood’s “ Proverbs.” 


Mrs. C. D.—Mr. Fuller’s novel, ‘The Cliff 
Dwellers,” is a study of Chicago from one point of 
view only. 


READER—The poem, “ King Robert of Sicily,” was. 
written by Longfellow. You will find it in ‘ Tales of 
a Wayside Inn.” 


_ FLtoyp E. T.—Unruled paper, of size 5% by 8% 
inches, is best for manuscripts. Write on one side 
of the paper only. 


NAVESINK—There is a memorial in the form of a 
stained glass window to James Russell Lowell in 
Westminster Abbey. 


CARRIE—The Secretary of the American Copy- 
right League is R. U. Johnson, 33 East Seventeenth 
Street, New York City. 


ATILLA—“‘John Oliver Hobbes” is the nom de 
plume of Mrs. Craigie. She resides in England, but 
is by birth an American. 


Work—You ask for one paramount rule in author- 
ship which you can always keepin mind. I would 
say: Be thorough, above everything else. 


E.sit—Julia Magruder, the author of ‘‘A Beautiful 
Alien,’’ is unmarried. A sketch and portrait of her 
appeared in the JOURNAL of October, 1893. 


NorRTH AMERICAN—“ Julien Gordon ”’ is the mom de 
plume of Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger. She is of 
American descent, but was born in France. 


Town Girit— Th. Bentzon” is the xom de plume 
of Madame Blanc, a French literary woman who has 
translated a great many American novels into French. 


M. M.—There is no doubt but that editors prefer 
type-written manuscripts, and an author serves her 
best interests when she submits her material in that 
form. 


E. F.—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney is the author of the 
poem “ Released,” from which you quote. (2) ‘‘ Max 
Adeler”’ is the nom de plume of Charles Heber 
Clarke. 


EsseEx—Robert Bridges, the poet, is an English- 
man. (2) Marie Corelli was adopted while very 
young by the second wife of the late Dr. Charles 
McKay. 


T. J. M.—It is never in good taste to thinly portray 
one’s friends in poem, article or story. If cleverly 
disguised it is another thing, but the veil should not 
be gauzy. 


R.—The usual royalty paid by publishing houses 
on books is ten per cent.; that is, if a novel is pub- 
lished at one dollar, the author receives ten cents on 
each copy sold. 


O._p Party—Thackeray became editor of ‘‘ The 
Cornhill Magazine”’ in 1859, and continued his con- 
nection with it until his death in 1863. His death 
was very sudden. 


. B. D.—Celia Thaxter’s maiden name was 
Laighton. She was born in 1836 at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. Her husband, Levi Lincoln 
Thaxter, is dead. 


CHANCELLOR—Brander Matthews resides in New 
York. He is married and has one daughter. Mr. 
Matthews does not depend upon literature for a liv- 
ing. He inherited a fortune. 


WALTHAM — Longfellow’s oem, “The Two 
Angels,’’ was written on the birth of his youngest 
daughter and the death of the wife of his friend and 
neighbor, James Russell Lowell. 


TERRY—Mr. Howells’ only living daughter, Mil- 
dred, is quite an artist. She has done an occasional 
illustration for poems of her father’s, and is said to be 
giving art very serious attention. 


UsaGE—Titles of books and newspapers when 
formally given are usually marked with quotation 
marks, but where the title of a book is well known 
the marks may properly be omitted. 


W. RockKHILL—Mr. William Dean Howells’ literary 
biography, under the title of ‘‘ My Literary Passions,” 
began in the JoURNAL of December, 1893, and will 
be continued throughout the year 1894. 


THOMSON—Mr. Howells’ novel, ‘‘ The Coast of 
Bohemia,’’ which appeared in the JouRNAL during 
the year 1893, has been published in book form by 
a “ga Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New 
York. 


G. H. H.—Richard Harding Davis’ story of 
“*Gallegher’’ was declined by three editors before it 
was accepted by the editor of “‘Scribner’s Maga- 
zine.” It was, I am quite sure, declined by ‘‘ The 
Century.” 


L. P.—It is courteous, if not obligatory, to secure 
permission from the author whose verses you wish to 
set to music. Simply ask the privilege, addressing 
the author in care of the magazine in which you saw 
the poem. 


BoswELL—“ The Atlantic Monthly ” magazine was 
founded in 1857. (2) John Boyle O’Reilly died at 
Hull, Massachusetts, in August, 1890. (3) Edward 
Bellamy was born at Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, 
in March, 1850. 


GiRHART—Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Emerson 
and Lowell were all at Hawthorne’s funeral. Haw- 
thorne’s death, which occurred at Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, was very sudden. It may literally be 
said that “‘ he fell asleep.” 

SHENANDOAH—The suggestion of the — “* Ex- 
celsior”’ is said to have come to Mr. Longfellow 
from the heading of a New York newspaper which 


bore the seal of the State—a shield with a rising 
sun and the motto “ Excelsior.” 


FerGcus—lIt is really nothing short of an imperti- 
nence to write to an author asking for a favor or reply, 
and then forget to inclose postage. The very least a 
correspondent can do is to defray the actual outlay 
incurred in the reply of a letter. 





An Opportunity for 
American Girls 
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CONSERVATORY EDUCATIONS IN ART 


With Tuition, Board and All Expenses Paid 
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A Thorough Course in Art 


for those whose tastes tend in that direction, has advan- 
tages which cannot be overestimated. Many a girl with 
a natural talent for some form of Art—a talent which 
requires the direction of a master before attaining its full 
development, has been debarred from the necessary in- 
struction by inability to meet the great expense which is 
usually involved. It was with a special reference to just 
such girls that THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL inaugurated 
a plan by which a complete course of instruction in 
Drawing, Painting in Water Colors and Oil, Modeling, 
China Painting, or any of the kindred branches of Art 
may be obtained without cost to the student. 
Tuition, board and all expenses are paid at the New 
England Conservatory in Boston, the leading institution 
of its kind in the country. The bright young women of 
America were quick to avail themselves of this offer, and 
147 Scholarships have already been awarded to ambitious 
girls whose long-cherished desire for just such educations 
met with a gratification which would have otherwise been 
impossible. How this was accomplished is told by the 
girls themselves in the little book which will be cheerfully 
sent to the address of any one who may request it of 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Philadelphia 
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Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
any question relating to flowers or their cul- 
ture. EBEN E. REXFORD. 


EprpwortH—The plant of which you send specimen 
is Anthericeun. 


Mrs. L.—Palms are grown from seed, never from 
cuttings of the leaves. 


H. H. L.—I am not familiar enough with pomo- 
logical matters to advise you. 


E. M. 1.—You will find your question answered 
in replies to several questions in this issue. 


MANny INQUIRERS—Do not ask to have questions 
answered ‘“‘in next number.’”’ It cannot be done. 


Miss T.—After lifting bulbs in summer store them 
away in a cool, dry place until September. Let the 
place be dark and airy. See that they do not get 
damp. 


Mrs. F.—Fumigation with tobacco will kill the 
aphis. So will an application of tobacco tea, If the 
tea is used dip the plants in it, or apply with a 
syringe. 


F. G.—The plant from which you send a leaf is 
Farfugium. It should have a rich, rather heavy soil, 
considerable water, and liberal pot-room. Keep in 
partial shade. 


G.—Three or four tablespoonfuls of bonemeal can 
be used about each Rose-bush fortnightly, with 
safety, and frequently much larger applications are 
made. Dig it into the soil. 


Mrs. C. A. D.—The Rose is infested with scale. 
If you will prepare an emulsion of kerosene, as 
advised in former numbers of this magazine, and 
apply to the plant, you can kill this pest. 


F. A. S.—The “‘ little kernels,’’ which you say the 
soil in your pots is worked up into, come from the 
boring through the soil of the angle or fish worm. I 
kuow of nothing but lime-water that will drive them 
away. 


L. M. M.—The Cosmos is a late bloomer, and 
should be started very early in the season. It does 
best in a moderately rich soil. (2) A Palm ought to 
winter well in a pit warm and dry enough to keep 
Heliotrope in bloom. 


Miss J.—I cannot, in this department, give the in- 
formation you ask, as it would be necessary to go 
into details to some extent. I will try toanswer your 
questions in an article on the subject some time 
during the present season. 


J. J. B.—There is very little benefit to be derived 
from plunging pots in soil on greenhouse benches. 
A few inches of sand under the pots takes up the 
moisture satisfactorily, and helps to keep the air 
humid by steady evaporation. 


E. B.—One of the best vines for a sunny window is 
Cobea scandens. It is a very — and luxuriant 
grower, and has large, bell-shapec yi flowers. 
There is a kind called Vorviegata, with foliage marked 
with white, which is very pretty. 


K. F.—There is a double red Lilac. You might 
like it better than the single sorts. lam inclined to 
think, however, that double Lilacs are much like 
double Lilies--not as beautiful as the single ones. 
That is a matter of taste, however, and you might 
hot agree with me. 


I. V. B.--If the leaves of your Metallica Begonia 
turn brown and drop off I presume you will find 
that the root action is defective. This doubtless 
comes from lack of proper drainage. The soil should 
be light and porous, and no water should stand in 
the bottom of the pot. 


OTAHEITE—If the leaves fall off your Orange I 
would suggest the red spider. Examine the under 
side of the foliage. If you see red or dark brown 
specks there, or tiny webs, you may be quite sure 
that spiders are at work. Remedy: the daily ap- 
plication of water all over the plant. 


Country Gir_—Your Dahlias should be started in 
the house in April. They should not be put out in 
open ground until the weather is warm, and all 
danger of frost is past. (2) Asterst Pansies and 
Chrysanthemums will bloom the first year from seed, 
but Anemones and Carnations will not. 


A. H.—The Hoya likes a rather coarse soil, and 
not much water when not making growth. It also 
likes a good deal of heat, and its roots must not be 
disturbed if you want it to do well. When it becomes 
well established it makes a very rapid growth. I 
have had it grow ten and twelve feet in a season. 


Miss R.—In the majority of cases Begonias drop 
their foliage because of improper drainage. Some- 
times the plants ripen, and at this stage they shed 
their leaves. Use a light, fibrous loam, and see that 
at least two inches of drainage goes into every pot. 
If your plant is badly affected repot it, and cut it back 
sharply. 


Mrs. T. H. H.—I would plant the Violet in a 
somewhat shady place, and one that is cool and airy. 
Use a light soil that has the ability to retain moisture 
well. Perhaps your failures have resulted from not 
having a hardy variety. The Neapolitan and Marie 
Louise varieties are not suited to outdoor culture at 
the extreme north. 


W.—Bulbs should not be taken out of the ground 
until they have thoroughly ripened. You will know 
when this process is accomplished by the foliage 
turning yellow. You can replant them at once, or 
keep them out of the ground until fall, if you follow 
the Advice given ‘‘ Miss T.’’ (2) Hyacinths are not 
injured by having their flowers cut. 


J. T. L.—If the leaves of your Rubber plant have 
dead spots in them some insect is at work on them, 
or you have sprinkled it and allowed drops of water 
to remain on the plant while the sun was shining on 
it. A drop of water is a sort of lens which often 
operates like a sun-glass, burning a spot in the leaf 
beneath it if exposed to the sunshine. Insects seldom 
attack this plant. 


M. E. C.—By “ Japonica’? do you mean the Ca- 
mellia, or the Aucuba, bothof which are often called 
Japonicas? The term is not irtended to be under- 
stood as the name of the plants, but to tell us that 
they are natives of Japan. The Camellia is not 
hardy with you, nor is the Cape Jasmine. Ca- 
mellias bloom, but the Aucuba seldom does. The 
latter is grown for its foliage. 


S.—If the leaves on your Heliotrope turn black it 
comes from one of two things—the drainage is poor 
and the soil becomes sour from too great retention of 
water in it, or the water applied fails to thoroughly 
penetrate the entire quantity of soil in the pot, in 
consequence of which the mass of fine roots at the 
centre fail to receive the moisture they need. Pos- 
sibly the plants require larger pots. Heliotrope is 
always a satisfactory summer bloomer; if given a 
rich soil and plenty of water it will grow profusely 
and luxuriantly. 
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Mrs. J. F. J.—Hyacinths often bloom before their 
flower-stalk has elongated sufficiently to hold the 
flowers well above the foliage. If you notice a ten- 
dency to do this make a cone of thick brown paper 
and invert it over the plant, after cutting off about an 
inch at the apex. The flower-stalk will reach up 
toward the light coming through the aperture, and 
thus the flowers will be coaxed out of their hiding 
place. 


A. H. J.—If you wish to try your luck with bulbs 
that have been forced, plant them out after they have 
ripened their foliage precisely as you would plant 
bulbs received from a dealer. The tops will die off, 
and nothing will be seen of them until the following 
spring. Some will survive, and some will die, onli 
possibly some will flower, but as a general thing they 
fail to give satisfaction after being forced in the 
house. 


Mrs. M. M.—I do not know what treatment is 
given the perennial Phlox by florists to make it seed 
freely. I always buy my plants because | prefer cer- 
tain colors, and the only way to get a particular color 
is to order a named variety. That it is grown from 
seed I know, but I also know that most people fail to 
propagate it in this way. Willsome one who has had 
experience with this plant give us some information 
on how to grow it from seed? 


Mrs. C.—One of the most satisfactory summer- 
flowering Begonias that I have ever grown is the 
variety called Weltoniensis. It has very beautiful 
foliage of a rich green, with red veining, and the 
stalksare red. The foliage seems almost transparent. 
The flowers are a soft, beautiful pink, produced so 
freely as to nearly cover the entire plants. If givena 





light, rich soil, and plenty of room for its roots, this | 


variety will soon form large plants, and flower for 
several months. 


Mrs. M. L. T.—In order to grow these plants suc- 
cessfully they should be kept in a moderately cool 
place during winter—so cool, in fact, that they will 
pretty nearly stand still. In a warm house they 
make too early a growth, and the plant does not have 
that strength which is necessary to successful flower- 
ing. After blooming in spring let the plants remain 
quite dry for a time; then repot, cutting back at 
least a third. This should be done about September. 


If you have a cool, light cellar you can keep them | 


there until about the first of March. 


A. M. G.—Has the Rose of which you complain thin 
petals? I have seen Roses that failed to open well, 
and sometimes the trouble came about from moisture, 
which caused the petals, always thin of texture, to 
dry down on the outside of the flower, thus prevent- 
ing it from opening. The only remedy is to shake 
the bush in the morning or after a rain. Sometimes 
imperfect flowers are the result of lack of proper nu- 
triment. I have in my garden a June Rose which 
seldom has a perfect flower on it, though apparently 
thrifty, and full of buds each season. I have never 
been able to discover the cause of the trouble. 


Busy WoMAN—If your loam is rich use it without 
the horse manure. (2) Pansies do well in a some- 
what shady place. (3) Sweet Peas should be given 
a moderately rich soil, and planted quite deep—at 
least four inches of soil should cover the roots after 
the plants begin to bloom. Dig a trench for the seed, 
and cover to depth of an inch at first. As the plants 
grow draw the soil about them until you have the 
depth mentioned as desirable. Sow the seed as early 
in spring as possible. (4) You can use Petunias or 
Nasturtiums in the tile sections you speak of under 
the trees. Leave the horse manure out of the soil 
for them. 


Mrs. L. A. C.—In a majority of instances Begonias 
drop their leaves from defective root action, and this 
generally results from lack of drainage. If you have 
a light and porous soil, made up mostly of leafmould 
or fibrous matter from old sods, and put at least an 
inch or an inch and a half of broken pottery in the 
bottom of each pot, there will be no danger of over- 
watering. The danger will be in not giving water 
enough to keep the soil moist all through, therefore 
give your plants attention daily in this respect. 
Worms in thesoil are injurious, therefore I would not 
advise you to use any manure, Too heavy and wet 
a soil is quite likely to bring on decay at the roots. 


A. M. G.—Small plants cannot be put in pots large 
enough to accommodate them when a year or two 
old, as soon as received, because their roots are 
small and delicate, and are not able to make use of 
the large amount of nutriment that a large pot full of 
soil would contain. Small plants in large pots are 
overfed, or fed to death. They must be fed while 
young and small in quantities suited to the limited 
capacities of their stomachs, the same as children. 
It is true that out-of-doors small plants flourish in the 
ground, and are not affected as plants in pots, but 
this is because plants in the ground are growing un- 
der natural conditions, which is not the case with 
plants in pots. 


AMATEUR—The Croton is unsatisfactory outside a 
greenhouse. (2) Montbresias do fairly well in a liv- 
ing-room, but there are plants greatly preferable. (3) 
Fancy-leaved Caladiums are not adapted to living- 
room culture. (4) The Cape Jasmine can be flowered 
on the porch in summer, and consigned to the cellar 
in winter. (5) Palms do well in the house, if show- 
ered daily and kept out of the sun. Instead of Cocos 
weddeliana get Kentia fosteriana. Latania bor- 
donica is a sturdy variety, and will please you. One 
of the best plants for a living-room is Sansaveria 
zeylanica. tt will grow where anything will, and it 
is so unlike other plants that it always attracts at- 
tention. Try it. 


AMATEUR—If you are going to use four-inch iron 
pipe, I would have two runs, of two pipes each, so 
arranged that both could be controlled by valves. 
One run would doubtless furnish enough heat for or- 
dinary winter weather, during the day, and the other 
could be turned on at night, if necessary. In very 
bright, sunny days no fire heat would be needed, 
therefore it would be advisable to have the pipes 
arranged so that all heat could be shut off. I would 
advise having several two-inch pipes instead of four- 
inch, because these can be put together with a screw 
joint, thus saving much work, and they heat up the 
house much quicker because the quantity of water in 
them is so much less than that in large pipes. 


A. L. S.—Sweet Peas must be planted as early in 
the season as possible. Make trenches about four 
inches deep, and sow the seed in them, aiming to 
have each Pea about two inches from its neighbor. 
Cover with about two inches of soil. When the 
plants have grown to be four or five inches high 
draw more soil about them, and continue to do this 
from time to time until you have each row ridged up 
two or three inches above the level of the bed. In 
order to grow this flower well the roots must be down 
in a cool, moist soil, and they must be given an early 
start. (2) Callasought to be repotted yearly. If prop- 
erly treated there should be several leaves on the 

lant all the time. If they die off so that there are 

ut two or three at a time something is wrong in 
treatment. 


Cc. A. G.—The Othonna ought to bloom if it gets 
plenty of sunshine. You speak of having your plant 
inatub. I presume it gets so much root-room that it 
prefers to make a growth of branches rather than the 

roduction of flowers. Five and six inch pots are 
arge enough for such a plant. Try putting the 

lant ina smaller vessel. You can divide it and make 

alf adozen plants of it. (2) The Speciosa Fuchsia 
doubtless fails to bloom because you keep it growing 
the year round. It should be allowed to rest during 
summer if you want flowers from it in winter, Keep 
it rather dry until September, and cut off at least 
half its top. Repot in fall, give more water, and keep 
it in a half-shady place—preferably an east win- 
dow. Giveit a soil of leaf-mould and some sand, and 
see that the pot—which should be a ten or twelve 
inch one if the plant is large—has the best of Sanaa. 
Unless you give this plant care it is not worth while 
to attempt its culture. 
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has been the most reliable Dressing before the public ; an indis- 
pensable article for every lady to have, and for the price at which 
itis sold, as to quality and quantity, it has no equal. 
Dressing is sold throughout the WorLp than any other make. 
Ask your dealer for it, and take no other but BROWN’S 


FRENCH DRESSING. 





Brown’s 
French 
Dressing 


For LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


BOOTS and SHOES 


More of this 








Primleys 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT 
po / CHEWING % 
ELICIOUS 
NFECTION G u m 
MAKES THE BREATH SWEET, CLEANS*«TEETH 
AIDS DIGESTION. NO HEARTBURNOR 
DYSPEPSIA WHERE IT IS USED. 
DON'T TAKE A SUBSTITUTE 
INSIST ON 








Send 5 outside wrappers of either California Fruit or Prmxey's 
Pepsin Chewing Gum, with two 2-cent stamps, and we will send 
you ‘ Treasure Island,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, or any other 
ef our 1,700 fine bovks. Send for list. ‘‘ America Photographed" 
in 20 parts, each part contains 16 beautiful pictures, 11x13 inches. 
Any single part sent for one wrapper and 6c. g, p, PRIMLEY, Chieago 






WOMEN 


for very good reasons, 
all wear the 


Ferris’ 
Good Sense 
Corset Waist. 


est for Health, Economy 
and Beauty. 





even if left 

in lid. Price 15c., 
at all Stove, 
Hardware, and House Furnishing 


Dealers, or mailed postpaid for 30 cts. 
RUN 


SYLPH CYCLES Easy. 


Handsomest, easiest run- 
ning cycles of the year. 
Highest Award World’s 


2125 and $150. Cata. free. 
ROUSE, HAZARD &CO., 
80 68t. Peoria, Il. 


The Violet Hat Fastener 


having elastic tape and hook stiachment is almost 
instantly applied to any style of hat. The only 
perfect device that will supersede the destructive 
hat pin. One pair by mail, 16e. Agents wanted. 
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E. J. F. QUIRLN, B., Tioga Centre, N. Y. 
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You can rely upon what ‘‘the people’’ 
say of ALLCOCK’s Porous PLASTERS. They 
have been using them for over a quarter 
of a century, and the longer they use 
them, the more good they find to say of 
them. 
you have a pain or an ache, and you will 
add your voice to the general verdict. 

Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER says that 
she never indorsed any other plaster. 
RUSSELL SAGE, the great financier, writes, 
‘«T’ve used them for over twenty years, 
and they have repeatedly cured me of 
rheumatic pains, etc.’’ 
calls an ALLCOCK’s ‘‘acomforter.’’ W. J. 
ARKELL, publisher of ‘‘/udge’’ and ‘‘Frank 
Leslie’s,”’ says ‘* they should be in every 
household.”’ 
that ALLCocK’s Porous PLASTERS have 
never failed them. 

Beware of worthless imitations. 
use the genuine and always reliable 


ALLCOCK’S 
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A ee be be eb be 


Try one yourself the next time 


MARION HARLAND 
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Thousands of others say 


Take everybody’s word for it and 


POROUS 
PLASTER 
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gans, also our new aud elegant cat- 
alogue of Pianos, containing 16 pp. 
We have the largest manufactory 

in the world, from which we sell 
direct to the consumer at whole- 
thus saving the profits 

of the dealer and the commissions 
of the agents. We furnish a first- — —— 


sale prices 











class Organ, War- 
ranted fears, 
with stoo! and 

k, for only 
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’ Our large 24-page catalogue of Or- 
* 


>. 
No money required until instru- > » 
ment has been thoroughly tested in <— i 
your oWn hwuse, Sold on instal- SSS sa? 
ments. Easy yment. ; 


guarantee every ; . ee 

Organ and Piano cuanty years. ae oa Bee as ute 
Send for catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever 
Offered onearth. Write your name and address plainly, and we will send 
5 by mailsame day letter is received. 


As an advertisement, we OO Stooi, Book and Cover 
will sell the first Piano of 1 / 5 ee Free 
= our make in a piace foronly 


Beethoven Piano .** Organ Co., 
P. O. Box 820, Washington, N. J. 
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Regular price, $350.00. 
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=. WITH GIRLS 
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Under this heading | will cheerfully answer 
each month any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers. RUTH ASHMORE. 


LoutsE—When writing a letter ii is quite proper 
to use each side of the paper. 


BEATRICE—A kiss on the forehead is usually sup- 
posed to be significant of much respect. 


E. S. W.—When visitors enter the room where the 
hostess is sitting she should rise to greet them. 


MADGE AND OtTHeERS--I do not approve of my 
girls giving their photographs to their men friends. 


J. B.—A letter of introduction should be written on 
a sheet of note paper, placed in an envelope and left 
unsealed. 


RosEe—Chatelaines continue to be worn. (2) No 
traveling dress is quite as useful as one made of dark 
blue serge. 


I.—Even if you are in deep mourning it would be 
quite proper for you to lay it aside and be married in 
pure white. 


C. L.—‘‘ Fin de siécle”’ literally means ‘‘the end 
of the century,’’ but as it is used now it means the 
fashion of the times. 


Country Gir_t—A letter to a man friend should 
begin, ‘‘My Dear Mr. Brown,” and end, ‘‘ Yours 
cordially, Alice Smith.” 


ROSAMOND—I should consider it in bad taste to 
sign a letter ‘‘ Ever yours,’’ to a young man who was 
merely an acquaintance. 


MELLA—Try powdering your hands well, before 
you assume your gloves, and you will find that they 
will be less apt to perspire. 


Y.—Crépe is worn for a mother for one year. (2) 
In the summer a light-weight Henrietta cloth will 
make the most suitable dress. 


MINNETTE—The very minute the married man 
begins to tell you of his wife’s faults has the time 
come for you to cut his acquaintance. 


M. H.—The prettiest curtains are those of white 
dotted muslin, trimmed with ruffles of the same and 
tied back with broad white satin ribbons. 


H. A. S.—Even if the gentleman has asked you to 
correspond with him I don’t think I should do it 
when the acquaintance is such a recent one. 


A FrRIEND—A type-written article, written, of 
course, only on one side of the page, is apt to receive 
greater attention from an editor than a written one. 


BELLE—A knife should be held by its handle and 
the finger not allowed to extend up on the -blade. In 
eating with a fork it should be held in the right hand. 


O_p Maip—I think it would be very unwise to 
permit your daughter to visit at the house of a mar- 
ried man at a time when his wife and family were 
absent. 


T. E. T.—As the gentleman is only a student he 
should not be addressed or iniveduced as “doctor”; 
that title does not belong to him until he has been 
graduated. 


N.—The question of wearing mourning for one’s 
betrothed must be decided by one’s self, for it is 
purely a personal question that the laws of etiquette 
do not govern. 


MounTAIN Maip—A napkin is for personal use to 
protect one’s gown and to wipe one’s fingers on, 
while the doily is simply laid on the plate or under 
it, as may be necessary. 


L. H. G.—It is customary nowadays to have a 
marriage follow an engagement as soon as possible. 
A simple trousseau is considered in rather better 
taste than an elaborate one. 


ONE OF THE Boys—In escorting a lady home a 
gentleman would go up the steps with her, wait un- 
til the door was opened, and as she entered the house 
raise his hat and say good-night. 


E. C.—I do not think it wrong to ask God to give 
us anything, but I think it well to realize, when ask- 
ing, that He will in His great wisdom only give us 
that which He thinks is best for us. 


Pinky—I do think it very improper for you to go 
out walking with young men without your mother’s 
knowledge, and I also think it in bad taste to give a 
locket with your picture in it to a young man. 


Mrs. W. M.—I certainly do think you are to 
blame for not getting up and eating breakfast with 
your husband, and I can quite understand that he 
feels himself neglected, and is, in consequence, cross. 


SPEARMAID—As the gentleman leaves your letters 
unanswered so long he evidently does not wish to 
hear from you very often, and if in your place I should 
let the same length of time elapse in answering his 
letters. 


Vesta—When I said that I believed God heard 
our prayers I meant it. For though it is true that 
the prayer of the righteous man availeth much, I am 
perfectly convinced that God listens with love and 
pity to the sinner. 


X. Y. Z.—If you have a girl friend with you at 
church, or at some entertainment, and a young man 
offers to walk home with you, simply say: ‘‘ Miss 
Smith is with me, but I think we will both be glad to 
have a protector.”’ 


Two Cuums—I think a girl should give up using 
slang, not only during Lent, but for all time. How- 
ever, if she tries to stop for a certain length of time, 
it will, of course, be easier for her to speak good 
English afterward. 


C. C. C.—In laying a mahogany table without a 
cloth, doilies would be put under every plate and dish 
in use. (2) I do not know of any such magazine as 
you refer to. (3) It is always in good taste to seal 
one’s letters with wax. 


UNKNOWN FriEND—A married woman signs her 
name ‘‘ Mary Smith,” and only becomes “ Mrs. John 
Smith’ when she is writing letters in the third per- 
son. (2) ‘* Yours truly” is the common method of 
ending a business letter. 


ORPHAN—When a young man is rude enough to 
say things before you that are vulgar, or capable of 
misconstruction, I should advise your keeping per- 
fectly quiet at the time, but after that declining his 
acquaintance altogether. 


Gray SistERs—It is usual to wear black trimmed 
with crépe for six months and then plain black six 
months when a sister dies ; after that, colors may be 
assumed. What used to be known as second mourn- 
ing is no longer in vogue. 


Mrs. H. M.—As, for the reasons 
nouncement cards did not reach 
mento, I should advise your writing a letter to your 
tiend explaining to her why she had not received 
your wishes for her happiness before. 


you say, the an- 
you for eight 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


KATHERINE C. B.—I do not think a man has a 
right to ask a girl to marry him unless he is able to 
support her. (2) There would be no impropriety in 
a party camping out during the summer, provided at 
least two married ladies were of the party. 


Y. Y. Z.—As the editor of THe Lapigs’ Home 
JouRNAL is kind enough to put “‘ Miss"’ before my 
name you might conclude that I was a girl bachelor 
and not a married woman. Being what I am, can’t 
you understand that I am in sympathy with all girls? 


V10La-—I agree with your parents in thinking that 
you ought to refuse to marry a young man who is in- 
temperate. Very many girls have married such men, 
hoping to reform them, but the man who will not do 
right for right’s sake will never do it because of a 
woman. 


H. F. C.—In sending out announcement cards, 
they go to all of one’s friends, even to those who may 
live right next door. (2) It is very common now- 
adays where one has two Christian names to drop 
the second one when one is married, retaining her 
surname in its place. 


R. E. C.--Do not attempt to introduce your friend 
to a number of people at once, but present one or two 
to her, and as the evening progresses, see that others 
are introduced to her. (2) I do not think it proper 
for a very young girlto go to places of amusement 
with a young boy alone. 


KANSAS—A bride may, if she wishes, omit the 
bridal veil, but she should then wear a dainty bonnet 
or picture hat. The ushers and best men are invited 
by the bridegroom. (2) The ‘at home” cards 
might properly enough read, “At home Thursdays 
after February second.” 


SaRpDIE—In making formal calls one leaves cards 
whether one’s hostess is at home or net. (2) If one 
has a private parlor in a boarding-house it is quite 
proper to receive all of one’s visitors there, and cer- 
tainly when boarding one cannot expect whoever 
keeps the house to act as a chaperon. 


C. E. F.—One leaves one’s card whether one’s 
hostess is at home or not, the object being that in 
case she has many visitors she will, on looking over 
the cards, remember exactly who has been there, 
and be able to put in her visiting book the names of 
those to whom she is indebted for a call. 


INVITATION—An announcement card means that 
the lady who has been married wishes to continue 
your acquaintance, consequently it demands a call. 
(2) It would certainly not be in good taste to invite 
your clergyman to dine with you and to leave out his 
wife when she is at home poo quite able to go out. 


RuGsy—It is quite proper in taking a young lady 
to an evening entertainment to offer her your arm 
as early as seven o’clock if it is at all dark. (2) In 
asking some one to dance, simply say, ‘‘ May I have 
the pleasure of this dance?’’ (3) In walking with 
two ladies, a gentleman would walk on the outer side, 


BERTHA—In every large family there is somebody 
who hasn’t quite all she would wish to have, so sup- 
pose you take the money collected in your slang box 
and give it to that one of yourown people. My dear 
girl, if we all looked after the poor of our own house- 
hold there would be no beggars on the face of the 
earth. 


EMERALD—The tips of the fingers are put in the 
finger-bowl and may then moisten the lips; both lips 
and finger-tips are dried on the napkin, which is not 
folded. (2) When a gentleman is walking with a 
lady he raises his hat whenever she bows to a friend ; 
this is out of respect to her. But she should not bow 
when he meets an acquaintance. 


REx—At a quiet wedding at home the bridesmaid 
and groomsman would walk in just ahead of the 
bride and groom. After the ceremony, on entering 
the dining-room, the bridal perry would go first, then 
the members of both families, and after them the 
guests. The bride puts the knife in the bride’s cake, 
but it is usually cut by some one else. 


ANNA—The engagement ring is usually given im- 
mediately after the proposal has been made and 
accepted. It is worn on the third finger of the left 
hand, is removed at the time of the wedding, and 
afterward is assumed as a guard to the wedding 
ring. (2) I, personally, do not approve of marriages 
where the husband is younger than the wife. 


Gracige—When you do not wish to dance witha 
young man, simply say that you are not going to 
dance at that time, and after that accept no invita- 
tion for that dance from any one else. 
friend, man or woman, lends you a book, it should 
be returned witha note of thanks. (3) A girl of six- 
teen wears her dresses well below her ankles. 


VALENTINE—I certainly do think that unless a 
man means to ask a woman to marry him he has no 
right to monopolize all her time and be disagreeable 
when other people are civil to her. Under the cir- 
cumstances I think I should accept the courtesies 
offered me by some other people, and when he ob- 
jected to it, quietly, but firmly, tell him that he had 
no right to govern me. 


U. T. D.--Thank you very much for your kind 
words of commendation; only one who works real- 
izes what an incentive to do better, kindly words are. 
While I do not think that the aoa | woman who is 
engaged, but who is far away from her sweetheart, 
should live like a nun, still I do not think it wise for 
her to accept invitations from young men unless 
some other girls are included. 


FLossiE—I think young women who would come 
into church late, actin a noisy fashion and commit 
the vulgarity of chewing gum should be cut by all 
the thoroughly nice girls in the neighborhood. (2) I 
certainly should not say anything to my friend 
against the man to whom she is engaged. It is pos- 
sible that what you have seen may have some other 
reason than the one you suppose. 


May—The reason for leaving two of one’s hus- 
band’s cards is because one is for the hostess and 
one for the host. (2) It is in extremely bad taste to 
fasten the napkin to the bodice. (3) A soft-boiled 
egg is eaten directly from the shell; the pointed end 
is broken off and the regular long-handled, small- 
bowled spoon is used. (4) The skin of a baked ora 
boiled potato is removed with a knife. 


I. J.—A hostess should say to her visitor as she 
is leaving that she hopes to have the pleasure of 
seeing her again. It is not necessary for a visitor 
to ask her hostess to return her call; common 
courtesy is supposed to teach her that. (2) In ad- 
dressing an envelope to a clergyman one should 
write, ‘‘ Reverend James Brown.”’ (3) Announce- 
ment cards are sent to all of one’s friends, even to 
those who have received cards to the wedding. 


Q. K.—If the young man is twenty-three years old, 
the young woman nineteen, and there is no objection 
on either side, I do not see why they cannot be mar- 
ried. (2) The bridegroom’s mother should call upon 
the girl he is going to marry when they both live in 
the same town. (3) I scarcely know what you mean 
by asking, ‘“‘ What is the highest duty of husband and 
wife to each other?” I can only say that it seems to 
me that it would be to love each other at all times 
and to be thoughtful and considerate to one another. 


A WESTERN GirRL—I cannot tell you how much I 
sympathize with any girl who realizes that her 
mother is not trustworthy and takes no care to train 
her children to be refined and good. The only thing 
that you can do is to keep to yourself what you see 
and hear, and do your best to teach your brothers 
and sisters what is right. God sometimes does seem 
a long ways off, but if you will ask Him continually 
for help you will grow nearer and nearer to Him 
until you find rest and help. 
letter I can only say, “ bless you and be with you 
through all the days of your life.” 


(2) When a | 
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We invite Housekeepers to insist upon being. supplied with the 


“PERRIS” BRAND 
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See the CHRISTY EDGE 
The Christy Knife 





never slips. 


makes it the newest and best knife ever offered. No other knife 
has this remarkable feature. Cuts hot, fresh bread as thin as old; cake without crumbling, and makes 


carving a pleasure. 
wanted. Circulars and all information free. 


It does its work like a razor. 


SEND $1.00 for a set containing Bread Knife, Cake Knife and Parer. 
Address CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Fremont, Ohio. 
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McMenamin 
& Co.’s 


(In their natural shells). 


A DELICIOUS ENTREE. 
Can be served hot or cold. Ask your Grocer all about them 


AN OCEAN DELICACY WITH A SEA-BREEZE FRESHNESS 


DEVILED CRABS 


Served at least once a week, 
they make a grateful change in the family diet. 


A ROYAL SUPPER DISH 





“Gold Dollars for 50 Cents” 


are often mentioned, but never 
yet have we met people who 
have secured them. 
Upon nearly the above basis 
(quality being considered), rep- 
resentative grocers sell our 
Extra Quality Canned Fruits and Vegetables 
Jellies, Jams and Preserves 


Meat Delicacies 
‘* Blue Label’’ Tomato Ketchup 


Our priced catalogue and booklet 
‘From Tree to Table” tells you of 
us and our products; if interested 
write us, and we will post you. 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Columbian GaMe Xevcreame one 


Newest Game out, 

three in one 
Columbia, Celebritie: By mail 
15 cents. WM. D. BENNAGE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Authors. Has 52 Portraits. 


















PIANO ano 
ORGAN 


from $150 up. 


30 years; to-day the 








Any silver plated art- 
icle bearing the above 
stamp will wear. Look 
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BOOK FREE 


Our new Catalogue is a grand portfolio of all the latest and best 
styles of Organs and Pianos. 


manufacturers’ prices on Organs from $25.00 up, and Pianos 
It shoys how to buy at wholesale direct from the 
manufacturers, and save Over 50 per cent. 

THE CORNISH ORGANS AND PIANOS 
Guaranteed for 25 years, have been played and praised for nearly 
are the most popular instruments made. 
, Secure our SPECIAL TERMS of Credit, framed to suit the times. 
& ber this grand book is sent FREE. Write for it at once. 
CORNISH & CO. (Established nearly 30 years), Washington, N. J. 


for it when buying. 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
Made by the 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 








It illustrates, describes, and gives 
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[f you have a bath-room, 
with it you can get hot 
water at a moment's 
notice, as you want it, 
when you want it (in- 
dependent of your 
kitchen boiler). 


The Same as We Use in Our 









Bath +=. 


AND 
LOOKS 
WELL 






Take one with you to 
the country; it gives you 
home comfort for the summer. 


A great convenience and when closed an ornament to any room. 


Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co, 


181 “J” 8. Canal Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send 2c. for Illustrated 
Catalogue, showing 18 
styles of Tubs and Im- 
proved Water Heaters, 
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Pure Wacer 
_ For Cooking. 














% eres 
get : se 3, Thehealthfulnessof the food 
Fx «# flavor and palatableness, de- 
; 8 *, pends upon the purity ot se 
= 10. 
ay SCI era, typhoid fever, 
d many other dangerous 
! Nee germs con pure 
“ water. The MeConneil 


we eat, to say nothing of its 
é water used in coo! . - 
é phtheria 
Ps an 
& : GB y. ' diseases Come directly from 
ha tained in 
t Germ-Proof Filter com- 





it is the safest, 
st and least ex- 
penne good filter in the 


‘wor 
ld We will be glad to send our 
ro illustrated catalogue to any 
: dress, free for postal. 


McCONNELL FILTER CO., 
Dep’t J, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Peerless Steam 
Cooker r 


Received the 7 
HIGHEST AWARD 
at the World’s Fair. 
Commended by 
Marion Harland, 
and all cooking experts. 
A whole meal can be 
cooked at one time, over @& 
one burner on a gasoline, 
oil, gas, or common cook 
stove, and without ming- 
ling flavors. wn pay for 
itself in one season fcr can- 
ning fruit. Catalogue free. 
We pay express. 
PEERLESS COOKER CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


k«B&H” Lamp 


Has the Double Centre 
Draught 


IS AS EASY TO LIGHT AS GAS 


ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
SELL IT 


Send for our Little Book 


A BRADLEY & HUBBARD 
2» MFG, C0, 


NEW YORK — BOSTON — CHICAGO 
FACTORIES: MERIDEN, CONN. 


HE EVERETT RAISIN 
I SEEDER Suen te iit 
seeds a pound of L. . 8 At 



























10 minu ranteed to do 
the work. By mail to any 
address, 15 cents. Agent 


wanted, young or old. 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., 
383 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


The Columbian 
Raisin Seeder 


Has received The World’s Fair Award 
A perfectly sim le device that anybody can use. Every 
r will appreciate it. Sent by mail to any 

address for 25 ITT: Libera] terms to agents. 
JAMES L. L, Bex 33, Kingston, Mass. 

















| chimney-place. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 








The Domestic Editor, during Miss Parloa’s 
of a general domestic nature. 


E. P.—Directions for cleaning white fur rugs were 
given in the September JouRNAL for 1892. 


YounGc Wire—Make your chicken fricassee with 
boiling water instead of cold and you will have no 
further trouble of the sort you mention, 


A. C. P.—If you will send me a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope I will furnish you with the 
addresses of two weavers of silk portiéres. 


W. G. H.—It is claimed that sulphuric ether ap- 
plied with a soft sponge will remove grease spots 
from wall paper, but as it is extremely inflammable 
I hesitate about recommending it. 


N. P. J.—Sauce tartare is made by adding three 
olives, one gherkin, a teaspoonful of capers, all 
chopped finely, and a teaspoonful of tarragon vine- 
gar toa half pint of good mayonnaise. 


WarE—At any large house-furnishing store you 
may buy the wooden articles which are used for the 
making of butter balls; they are slightly grooved, 
and after a little practice the balls are made without 
any difficulty. 


W. J. K.—Turpentine or lye diluted with hot water 
will either one of them remove the varnish from your 
floor, but it is more than likely that they will also re- 
move the oil and make it necessary for you to have 
your floor reoiled. 


BAR HARBOR—The salad course at a dinner al- 
ways precedes the dessert; with it are always served 
crackers and cheese. Men as a rule prefer one of 
the English cheeses or Rochefort. (2) Sap-sago 
cheese is served grated. 


N. L. P.—Dotted Swiss curtains made short and 
tied back with ribbons would be pretty for your 
tower windows. (2) For suggestions in regard to 
furnishing a hall read the answer to E. B. S. in the 
May number of the JOURNAL. 


MaAryY—To remove the coating from the interior of 
atin teakettle fill it with water, to which has been 
added a large piece of sal soda, and let the water 
boil for about an hour, at the end of which time your 
kettle should be free from any foreign substance. 


Miss J.—To broil a lobster plunge it into boiling 
water, then lay on a board and split lengthwise with 
acleaver. Broil over the coals for about twenty-five 


minutes. Serve very hot with a little melted butter 
»oured over. Garnish with parsley and slices of 
emon, 


L. M. S.—Fireplace cushions are used for loungin 
purposes where persons have a deep, old-fashionec 
They are made very large and are 
usually stuffed with hair. Corduroy, in plain colors, 


| is good material for covering, as it is both durable 


and inexpensive. 


ELEANOR S.—If you dip the fondant into the 
chocolate while the latter is freshly melted and hot 
the surface of the latter will have more of a glazed 
appearance than after it has been allowed to become 
chilled. The cooler it grows and the more it is 
worked over the duller the surface becomes. 


OrpER—Finger-bowls should be filled about one- 
third full of water. (2) Forordinary use carpets with 


| a small figure and of unobtrusive colors are the most 





serviceable. When buying carpets it is always well 
to purchase from a reliable firm, and also to be 
guided in your choice by the salesman who waits 
upon you, 


MARIAN—Salted peanuts are a good substitute for 
salted almonds. Remove the shells and pour boiling 
water over the nuts until the red covering leaves 
them; spread on a flat tin, pour some salad oil over 
them, and place in a slow oven for about half an 
hour; then sprinkle with very fine salt, shake thor- 
oughly, and set aside to cool. 


JAMESTOWN—Fresh fruit stains may be removed 
from linen by pouring boiling water over the stained 

ortion while it is still dry. (2) I donot think that 
it is possible to remove mildew. (3) Painted walls 
are much the best for a nursery, they may so easily 
be kept clean, and the great desideratum in a nursery 
is that it shall be immaculate. 


E. B. G. AND MArRy C.—Articles made from tortoise 
shell need careful attention, and from the date of 
their purchase should be occasionally rubbed vigor- 
ously witha ang of canton flannel or with the hand 
to prevent them from growing dull. If, however, 
they have been allowed to lose their polish they will 
need repolishing at the hands of a jeweler. 


LitTLE NELL—Rochefort cheese takes its name 
from the village of the same name in Southern 
France. It is made from sheep’s milk, and obtains 
its flavor from ripening six months in a cave near 
Rochefort. One part of the process which it under- 
goes is a pricking full of little holes, into which the 
air of the cave penetrates. The air in this cave re- 
mains the same temperature all the year round. 


Mrs. C. L. R.—A hardwood mantel draped with 
China silk of a tint to harmonize with your carpet 
and wall paper will be suitable. (2) I cannot give 
any very definite idea in regard to colors suitable for 
your portiére, as I know nothing of the furnishings 
of your room. A Bagdad rug showing Oriental 
tints would harmonize with almost any surroundings. 
(3) Hang the lace curtains straight from the poles. 


Mrs. B. W. W.—To thoroughly cleanse a chenille 
table-cover shake it free from dust and put it intoa 
bucket containing one quart of boiling water and 
one quart of benzine. over and allow it to stand 
for fifteen minutes. Remove the cover, shake up 
and down in the water, wring, shake and hang on 
the line to dry. If it still shows any soil repeat the 
process. Have neither light nor fire in the room at 
the time. 


MARY—To make Chili sauce, slice four dozen ripe 
tomatoes, and to them add ten red peppers and two 
medium-sized onions, all chopped fine. Put all into 
a large kettle with two quarts of good vinegar, four 
tablespoonfuls of salt, two teaspoonfuls each of 
cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg and allspice, one cup of 
sugar. If desired a little mustard and curry powder 
may be stirred in. Boil all together until thick 
enough to bottle. 


MrIRIAM—Straw matting is kept clean by washin 
with a clean cloth and luke-warm water, to whic 
has been added a little salt. (2) Remove the brush 
from your carpet sweeper and give it a thorough 
washing in os soapsuds, to which a little am- 
monia has been added. While it is drying have the 
rest of the sweeper cleaned na ges yet with kero- 
sene. When the brush is dried and replaced you 
will find your sweeper almost as good as new. 


absence, will answer, on this page, questions 


L. J. B. anD G.—The trouble with your cake may 
be that you either do not use a sufficient quantity of 
baking powder or that you do not mix the batter to 
the proper consistency. Different brands of flour 
differ so widely in quality that each needs different 
treatment. The centre of a cake should be allowed 
to set, before the pan containing it is moved in the 
oven, and while baking, the oven door should not be 
opened longer at a time than is necessary to take a 
swift glance at the cake. 


P. S.—To make cornmeal griddle cakes, throw 
into a heaping cup of cornmeal a generous dash of 
salt, and turn over it enough boiling water to 
thoroughly scald the meal. Add one cup of milk, 
either sweet or sour. If sweet milk is used add one- 
third of an even teaspoonful of soda. Add one egg 
well beaten; stir all together, and add flour until the 
batter is rather thick. Ifthe griddle be well greased 
and the fire brisk these cakes should be very light 
and tender when browned. 


Dorritt—Borax, if scattered very freely about 
your kitchen, should, to a great extent, remove the 
roaches and beetles with which it is infested. In 
household matters, as in all others, it is always well 
to go to the root of the evil before attempting a cure. 
If your cellar is damp and not altogether clean it is 
more than likely that is the cause of your having so 
much trouble with roaches. For the sake of your 
own and your family’s health remedy the cellar evil, 
attending to it before you commence on the kitchen. 
When the cellar is in good condition have your 
kitchen put in the same; allow nothing to remain in 
it that is uncovered ; keep newspapers off your pantry 
shelves. Keep or see that all the kitchen utensils are 
as clean as are your china teacups. Then attack the 
roaches by giving them a liberal diet of powdered 
borax. 


FANNIE C.—To clean your lace curtains, place 
them ina large tub with luke-warm water, into which 
half a pound of finely-shaved soap and a little house- 
hold ammonia have been added, and allow them to 
soak over night. Inthe morning wash carefully with 
your hands and rinse them in a tub of clean, warm 
water, and then in water containing bluing. After 
pressing out all the water possible spread your cur- 
tains over sheets on a carpet in an unoccupied room. 
When they are almost dry dip them in hot starch and 
fasten them again to the sheets, pinning them with 
ins in such a way that the pattern of the border will 
c brought out. Open the windows of the room and 
leave your curtains pinned to the sheets on the floor 
until they are perfectly dry, when they will be ready 
for use. If you want them an écru shade rinse them 
in weak coffee instead of bluing. 


Mrs. W.S.—A rug may be made of old stocking 
yarn in the following manner: Cut the yarn in 
lengths of two and one-half inches. In order to 
make the tufts thick enough several strands may be 
laid together. It is easier to make the rug in two 
strips, sewing the strips together after they are knit. 
Cast on as many stitches as are required for half the 
width of the rug. Then knit in the strands, which 
may be arranged in clusters of equal thickness, and 
fasten them securely in the middle with a stitch ; next 
bring the back half forward and knit one stitch be- 
hind it. Continue to the end of the line. Turn and 
knit back without using any strands, then turn again 
and repeat from the beginning. If this method 
should prove neither close nor rich enough, increase 
the number of strands of yarn in each bunch. When 
both strips have been knit sew them together. Clip 


the surface evenly, and line with heavy bagging or 
sail-cloth. 
M. E. B.—Parker House rolls are made in the 


following manner: Add to one pint of milk a small 
tablespoonful of lard, a pinch of sugar and plenty of 
salt, and place the whole on the range that the lard 
may melt. Stir into the mixture enough flour to 
make it about as thick as sweet cake. Add one-half 
a teacup of yeast, and set it to rise. When it is risen 
sufficiently light stir in flour, knead with your hands 
thoroughly, and set to rise again. When it is very 
light make into little rolls and bake brown in a very 
hot oven. If you have not had experience in yeast- 
making the following receipt for the same will be 
found satisfactory: Put one small handful of hops 
into a quart of cold water. Let it boil down about 
one-half. Mash eight good-sized potatoes fine. 
Sprinkle one cup of flour on top of these, then pour 
on the boiling hops, stirring quickly, and add two- 
thirds of a cupful of salt. Now add one quart of cold 
and one quart of rather warm water, and lastly one 
pint of baker’s yeast. Set away to rise in a warm 
place. 


M. F.—You do not say whether the “‘ menu of five 
courses”’ is to be for breakfast, luncheon, dinner or 
supper, but I give herewith a five-course dinner 
menu, which I trust will be what you desire: 

Little Neck Clams on Half Shell 
Crackers Celery 





Consommé 





Spring Lamb, with Sauce 
Fresh Currant Jelly 
Bermuda Potatoes, Cream Gravy 
Green Peas 


Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Mayonnaise 


Crackers Cheese 





Frozen Strawberries 
Fancy Cakes 
Coffee 

(2) The bread-and-butter plates at a formal dinner 
serve the purpose only of bread plates, as it is not 
customary to serve butter on such occasions. If it is 
used, however, have the butter made into tiny balls, 
and place one or two on each bread-and-butter plate 
beside the rusk or bread served. (3) All the appurte- 
nances of each course should be removed before the 
succeeding one is served. The bread-and-butter 
plates, however, should be removed before the salad 
course, as crackers and cheese are passed with this, 
and the —re is used to hold all three things. 
(4) The salted almonds should be started in rotation 
about the table by the hostess soon after the guests 
are seated. They are not usually passed by the 
maid. Some hostesses possess tiny cut-glass or china 
individual dishes, on which the simonte are placed 
when the guest helps himself, but it is quite usual for 
them to be placed on the bread-and-butter plate. 
Bonbons should be passed by the maid when the 
coffee is served, and eaten from the plate, from which 
the finger-bowl and doily have been removed. (5) 
It is not a matter of anything more important than 
fashion whether tumblers or goblets are used on the 
dinner-table ; each season brings its own custom. 
The sessions of the hostess generally determine 
which shall be used. 
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Something 


hing Real Estate 


Governor R. P. Flower, of New York State, when 
recently asked as to the safest and best way to invest 
small sums of money, replied, ‘‘ Buy Real Estate in 
any good and growing city.” More money is bein 
made to-day by purchasers of real estate than by all 
other causes combined, and the Great Three-year- 
old Model Temperance Manufacturing Town of 


HARVEY 


two and one-half miles South of Chicago’s limits, 
on five great railroads, with her city improve- 
ments, including over eleven miles of water pipes 
supplying the entire town with pure artesian water, 


IS THE PRESENT SCENE OF ACTIVITY 


The Harvey Land Association, Founders and 
Promoters of this wonderful town, having located 
thirteen factories, besides two new factories now 
building, have recently placed upon the market some 
reserved land near new factories and the new depot, 
and for $200 and upward will dispose of tull-aize lots 
on convenient terms. This property is bound to 
double in value, and some will treble. By a new 
method we are making the purchase of real estate 


SIMPLICITY ITSELF 
Easily understood by anybody. We give a bond and 
pass book, purchasers remitting direct to the Ameri- 
can Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. Sample of 
the new bond, map and full instructions, and “‘ How 
to Become Rich,” sent free. 
THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION 
Room 821, Rookery Building 


T. W. HARVEY, President I . 
F. H. REVELL, Vice-President CERCA, EL. 


(Please mention this magazine.) 








‘NOVELTINO” * 


LATEST FAD IN MANTEL DRAPERY. 


Heavily fringed on ends and side, ready to drape 
on mantelas shownin cut. Madeofthenew“Art 
Muslin,” in either figured or striped designs, 
Colors— Pink, Nile Green, Blue and White, Ecrw 
Old Gold, Terra Cotta, Maroon, Olive and 
Electric Blue.—Fast Colors, 


Mantel Lambrequin, - Price, $2.00, "wstsee 
THE KRAUSS, BUTLER & BENHAM CO., 
Circular on Application. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Oriental 
Floor Cushion 


No well appointed home 
is complete without one 
or more of these exceed- 
® ingly artistic Oriental 
w/ effects. We manufacture 
these CUSHIONS 
ready forthe cover. % 

ft. square, filled with 
Coil Sovtngs, Upholstered to proper form. Light, arene 
durable. Sent by express on receipt of price, $2.00. 
McAULEY-PETERS TENT & AWNING CO., 

COLUMBUS, OHLO. 


Straw Mattings 


ROLL OF ss 3 5 ATTRACTIVE 
40 YARDS ° PATTERNS 


Other designs at all prices up to $20.00. 


JAPANESE RUGS, in all sizes, from a mat at 75 
cents, to a rug, 12 ft. x 15 ft., at $30.00. The popular 
size is 2 ft. 6in. x 5 ft.; price $2.00 For samples address 


McCALLUM & McCALLUM 
1012-1014 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


©) JHARTSHORNS sivoenaus 


NOTICE 


NAME THUS 




























LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


)_)HARTSHORN) 
Eagle White Lead 


This is the title of a little eight-page 
pamphlet that every one who intends 
to have any house painting done 
There is more in Paint than you think 











should read. 
and it will pay you to find out what that more is. 
Information that will save you dollars may be had for a 
penny by sending your address and a one-cent stamp to 
THE Aq LE _ WHITE LEAD CO. 


‘incinnati, Ohio 





EGGS WITHOUT SHELLS 


You are sure of having a good egg boiled just as you 
like it, free from shells, by using the 


PREMIER EGG CUP 


Made of fine china—will not craze. Screw covers of 
solid German silver, last for years. One and two egg 
sizes. The egg is broken, boiled and served in the cup. 
If your crockery dealer hasn’t them, write us. “ ” 
booklet free. PREMIER EGG CUP CO. 
Box D, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Delicate Cake 


Easily removed without breaking. 
Perfection Tins require no 
greasing. We send 2 layer tins 
by mail for 30 cents, or 3 for 45 
cents. Write for circulars to 





tt ee 
Agents Wanted, RICHARDSON MFG. CO.,D Sr. Batu, N.Y. 








Best irrigated fruit 
CALIFORNIA Sie 
Southern Califor- 

nia,only $15.00 

an acre. Bearing Orchard, $125 an acre, by joining 
the three F’s colony. Write for particulars of the plan. 
FARM, FIELD & FIRESIDE’S COLONY DEP’T 

Chicago, Ill., and Los Angeles, Cal. 





260 feet below sea level. 5000 

i Shells from Salto 

Salton Sea iste Snes" ee, 
J 





Horned Toads pre; to any express office in U. 
Address D. 0. BAILIFF. Banning, Cal. 
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“ 4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” N ‘ 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
fola Kid Button Boot delivered 


© 
g 
: 
anywherein the U.S.,on receipt of Cash, ; 
@ 





Money Order, or Postal Note, for §1. 50. 
Equa hea F way the boots sold in all retail 
res tor « 
We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
guarantee the fit, atyle and wear, and if 
ny one is not satisfied we will refund 
the mone’ /o send another pair. 

Opera or Common Sense, 
{ widths C CD. E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, 
rN nd ioe L—- Send your 


009000000 


SESS ESS: 


Pomona’s Travels—LETTERS XVIII—XX 


With Illustrations by A. B. Frost 


The Thirty and One 


With Illustrations by Frank O. Smali 


A iifustrated Te 
= - Incorp’t f Be “000,000, 
DEXTER SHOE CO, iss Federarar® Rat Mass, 


We Soiree Free, earepene 

For in the U. his La- 
gaor* fold, Fiexi- 

ola Kid Button 


Boot. “Send us i's in Cash, Money Or- 
der or Express Order. 
This isa better shoe than Retail Stores sell 
for $2.50, and, being our own make, we guar- 
antee the style, fit, and wear. If not satis- 
factory we will refund money or send 
another pair, Wer CAN FiT You in 
OperaToe orCommon Sense 

©. Opera Toe with Patent Leather 
Tip, widths C, D, E, and EE; 


} 
} 
® 
® 
i) 
& 
vi) 
4 
® 
whole and half sizes 1 to 8, ® 
“i 
o 
$ 
$ 
g 
} 
% 
$ 
) 
vay 





What Constitutes a 


Good Husband ? 





Catalogue free. 


WEARERS SHOE MFG. CO., 284 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, The Heresy of Abner Calihan . 


With Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens 


In Joining Contrasts—poem . 


Wives of Famous Pastors 
IV—Mrs. Wayland Hoyt 


With Portrait 


The Beautiful Deep Blue Sea—poem . 









A SAFE PLACE TO KEEP 
BS Vi 


Write for references and particulars 


Minnesota Saving Fund and Investment Company 











T 1 urt, Minneapolis, Minn. . : 7 
— Literary Women in Their Homes 

GOOeOHO OOOOH SS OOSID EO OOOO SOOOOO OOO OO® VII—Mary Hartwell Catherwood 
$3 IMPROVE YouR GENERAL WEALTH time GM 3 With Portrait 
; a on wore . A Daughter at Sixteen—III . 
3 Ladies! Waste i eee $ ® AGraceful Lunch Set... . 
3 FOUR STYLES—LADIES'AGENTS.  ® d Illustrated from Original Designs 
> Biden Monarch on 6 keep te trout > 
3 Agents pL tao territory > 4 ’ 
; [Huec. = fF 














The Pen of a Mountaineer . . 

My Literary Passions—VIII . 
When Things are Against Us 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery . . 
Making a Suburban Home . . 
House Furnishings in Paris 

The Happy Vacation Days . 

The Art of Dressing in White .. 
The Apple, the Peach and the Pear 
Do Up-stairs and Down-stairs 

RS pew, WRITE TO-DAY Ser our, Megs ZEEE: On Lawn and Under Leaf 


> 
} 
} 
% 
4 
% 
¢ 
} 
d 
OXFORD MFG. C0.. 340 40 Wabash Ave.. Chica Chicago, Il. é Little Summer Belongings : 
ci) 
: 








a nice peng S Pin or Friend- 
pa 4 Ring. Any name artisti- 
cal By engraved Dainty birthday 





gifts. 5 for $2, Rolled gold plate GG 
» for solidsilver. (Solid gold, $1.50.) 
H. F. LELAND, Woseester' Mass. 











$2. 75 Buys our $9 poet wal Finish Baby 
gempinte wim steel wheels, axle, 
x. handle. Made of best mate- 





WALL PAPER wit Pc 


Styles in Household Linen 
Ne w Designs. Artistic effect; Harmonious color- 


Dainty Doilies in Crochet 
Feeding a Baby in Summer 
Mimi, The King’s Daughters .. . 
Willlam Wallace, 1625 Pine St., "Philadelphia, Pa. Some Useful Things Worth Knowing . 
Literary Queries .. .. . 
Floral Helps and Hints 
Side-Talks with Girls . 


Everything About the House . . 
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of Type (over 4A) with Figures, 


; UU ey A large font 
3 51a Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, Tweesers, Corkscrew, 
| J ete., a8 shown in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
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m Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 


DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using Wilsen’s Common- 

ense Ear Drums, New 
scientific invention, entirely dif 
ferent in construction from all 
other devices. Assist the deaf 
when all other devices fail, and 
where medical skill has given no 
relief. They are safe, comfort- 
able and invisible; have no wire 
or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. Mention this Journal. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Louisville, Ky. 








Drum in position 
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As they could be cleaned, 

I 0 Florence Dental PlateBrush 
the only brush made for the 

C | @ AN?) purpose. Reaches every crev. 
ice. Outwears three ordinary 

False brushes, Sold everywhere. 
Price | Florence Mfg. Co., 


35 cts. Florence Massa, 
| eet Makers of bn) ~ “namanens Tooth 
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1000 new articles. CAT. FREE. 
ortlandtSt. N. 
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WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Bet $10.50 iosicctine, with & complete net of at 
i] tachments and guaranteed for 10 yeare Shipped any- 
where on 30 days’ trial. No required tn ad- 









vance. 76,000 now in use. p Acme « Pair Meda! emeoeee 
= A from San at’ 1 aa and agente’ profit. 
PREE aTALOG UE. 


Oxford ‘ie Co, ‘2 Wabash Ave., Chicago, fll. 


sist BIOYOLES 2° 


Dy 2s where toanyone | $25 Bieycie jrgiz-so 
1] styles and prices. -50 

peavedosier 8 profits |$126 9 Sez. 50 

" Send for large illustrated Catalogue Free 
RS? Teron 162 W. Van Buren St.,B1 , Chicago, Ill, 


Our Summer Cata- 

SENT FREE logue of Popular 
Books. You will 

one or more of Aye interest to you in it. 


POPU LAR PUBLISHING C@., Masonic Temple (F), Chicago 











ONLY ONE SOLD IN A TOWN. 


n.RAC CARPET 
LOOM 


Weaves 10 yards an hour. 


Wiulsete and Price List FREE 


Address C. 6. NEWCOMB, 
~ 445 West Gth Street, Davenport, Icwe 


7 ca "SHEET MUSIC! sls 62%in 





Sold everywhere at 30c. to $1.00 per copy. 
COPY | Catalogue of 13. Fe pieces FREE to 
‘HM, Erie, Pa. 


Evar,| PORTABLE Y%otcks 


Light, Substantial Buildings, 
needa —_ for Outing, PRcteraane, Ete. 
Will withstand the climate per- 
fectly. Stamp for Catalogue. 
PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
+ W.D. PUGH, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


any address. 
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In Vocal and 








With Tuition, Board and All Expenses Paid 


Ble: every American girl we offer a thorough course of 
instruction in any branch of Vocal or Instrumental 
Music at the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
The mere name of this Conservatory, probably the most 
liberally equipped in the country, is an ample guarantee 
of the excellence of the tuition, while the fact that 147 
Scholarships have already been awarded, proves that there 
is nothing involved which you cannot successfully under- 
take. These Scholarships include tuition, board and all 
expenses. Thousands of girls are now working for them 
with every prospect of success. Why not add your 
name to the list? For full particulars address 


= THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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Instrumental Music 


Conservatory Educations 
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* 
One is the same way your grandmother washed—but there wasn’t anything9: 
better, in her day. You rub soap into the clothes—then you rub them up and [|= 
down on a washboard till you get the dirt worn off. This is hard work—}= 
and while you're wearing off the dirt, you’re wearing out you’re 
clothes, too. 
The other way is Pearline’s. Full directions on every package for 
washing with or without boiling. You put the clothes into Pearline 
yand water—then you wait. Pearline gets the dirt all out. A little # 
rinsing makes them perfectly clean. Pearline does the work. There 
so easy, so economical, or that keeps your clothes so free from harm in 
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